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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The great municipal election—for 
Election in Which nearly six hundred thousand 
New York. qualified voters had in October secured 

the enrollment of their names on the registration 

books of the enlarged city of New York—will be 
held on Tuesday, November 2. Since the result 
of the campaign will be known so soon after the 
publication of this magazine, it would be unwise 
to venture upon predictions. Our readers have 
already been informed concerning the earlier pre- 
liminaries of the campaign, and it will now be in 
order to make some record of the situation as it 
was further developed in the events that followed 
one another after our October number went to 
press. It will be remembered by those who read 
this department of last month’s Review that 
Senator Platt, as absolute dictator of the Repub- 
lican organization, had selected the District At- 
torney, Hon. W. M. R. Olcott, as his candidate 
for mayor, and Mr. Olcott had publicly accepted 
the honor and responsibility. It soon appeared, 
however, that Mr. Olcott’s designation was merely 
a political maneuver to divert attention and gain 
time. Mr. Platt’s real candidate was in point of 
fact on the high seas, heading for New York on 
the same ship with Mr. Richard Croker, the ab- 
solute master of Tammany Hall. It was the idea 
of Mr. Platt and the Republican managers, when 
they announced their determination to place a 


The Municipal 


ticket in the field with Mr. Olcott at the head of * 


it, that Mr. Seth Low, who was in the field as 
the candidate of the non-partisan Citizens’ Union, 
might be persuaded to join Mr. Olcott in with- 
drawing from the race in favor of a third man, 
to be agreed upon as the joint candidate of the 
Republican organization and the Citizens’ Union. 
Mr. Platt, it would seem, quite confidently ex- 
pected that his real but unannounced candidate, 
who was hastening homeward on board the 
steamer New York, would prove a ‘unifying 
force,’’ and would be acceptable to Mr. Low and 
the Citizens’ Union. But, as a plain matter of 


fact that all the politicians should have under- 
stood, Mr. Low’s nomination was already beyond 


recall, and there was no possible basis for a union 
against Tammany Hall except that which was 
afforded by Mr. Low’s candidacy and the plat- 
form of the Citizens’ Union. Since Mr. Platt 
and his two or three active lieutenants had de- 
clared that under no conditions would they ac- 
cept Mr. Low as a candidate, there remained no 
opening for a conference between the Platt ma- 
chine and the great army of intelligent and honest 
citizens who had indorsed Mr. Low as the man 
they wished to make mayor. 


hiniouietieiab Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, having been 
as Mr. Platt’s invited by Mr. Platt to take the Re- 
Candidate. yblican nomination, was indorsed, 
as a matter of course, by Mr. Platt’s Republican 
city convention. Mr. Platt’s chief lieutenant. 
Mr. Quigg, saved the convention all the trouble 
of acting for itself by promptly plumping in one 
block the entire one hundred and: ninety-one 
votes of the puppet delegates from the existing 
city of New York. The momentary protest of 
a few delegates from Brooklyn was speedily 
smothered. Gen. B. F. Tracy has long been 
well known in Brooklyn and New York as a 
leader among the local Republican politician- 
lawyers. He emerged above the national horizon 
when President Harrison appointed him to be 
Secretary of the Navy. His incumbency of that 
office was generally regarded as able and satis- 
factory. When Mr. Tracy retired from his cab- 
inet position, five years ago, he went into active 
law practice in partnership with Mr. Platt’s son. 
His law firm soon became famous for its rapid 
acquisition of a profitable practice more or less 
political in its nature; and the firm is said to . 
have secured as its clients a host of corporations 
and individuals whose interests are closely bound 
up with legislation at Albany. The direct con- 
nection between Mr. Tracy’s prosperity as a 
lawyer and his alliance with the Platt family and 
the Republican machine was almost unavoidably 
a prominent topic in the public as well as the 
private discussions of the mayoralty campaign. 
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Mr. Tracy is considered a man of unusual legal 
ability, and has always been much deferred to 
as a person of superior mind and character. But, 
for the tasks of administration that now lie before 
the Mayor of New York, it was feared that Mr. 
Tracy’s recent associations might have given him 
certain biases and predilections that would detract 
seriously from his otherwise high qualifications. 


; Mr. Richard Croker, soon after his 
Richard Croker’s ARO a 4 ‘ 
Tammany arriva! from England, resumed in 
_— his own person the dictatorship of 
Tammany Hall. The convention held for the 
nomination of a Tammany Democratic ticket was 
made up of puppets: responsive to Mr. Croker’s 
will, even more completely than the Republican 
convention was under Mr. Platt’s sway. Con- 
sequently, tne candidates indorsed were of Mr. 
Croker’s personal choosing. It is to be remarked, 
however, that he was not at all points regardless 
of the will of his following, and that he was con- 
strained to make some alterations in his slate in 
deference to the outcry against two or three ex- 
tremely disreputable characters who were among 
his first selections. His choice for mayor proved 
to be a Mr. Robert Van Wyck, a city court jus- 
tice, of whom the community at large knew 
nothing whatever. Throughout the canvass Mr. 
Van Wyck has remained a nonentity, his name 
merely standing for Crokerism pure and simple. 





JUDGE ROBERT A. VAN WYCK, 
Tammany candidate for mayor. 





(From a photograph by Tom Revely, Wantage.) 


RICHARD CROKER IN HIS GARDEN AT WANTAGE, ENGLAND. 


It has been understood in all quarters, and con- 
ceded with perfect frankness by Tammany, that 
Mr. Croker—who has now for several years lived 
in England, his home being at Wantage, where, 
as elsewhere abroad, he gives constant evidence 
of great wealth—will be the real ruler of the 
American metropolis if Judge Van Wyck should 
be elected. What this means can hardly be un- 
derstood in its fullness except by those who have 
mastered the principal tacts about municipal 
government in New York, and who understand 
the new charter. It means a predominant in- 
fluence in the expenditure of a public revenue 
of about $75,000,000 a year, and the abso- 
lute appointment of all the heads of adminis- 
trative departments for a city that will employ 
directly from 30,000 to 40,000 men—not to in- 
clude the many thousands working on city con- 
tracts, and still tens of thousands of others em- 
ployed in connection with various enterprises, 
such as street railways, that are exploiting public 
franchises or have other vital interests closely 
affected by their relations with the municipal 
and State authorities. These enterprises, under 
‘boss’? government, always have a highly politi- 
cal character. 
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Th There was a large element of plain 
Henry George Democratic voters in New York who 
Movement. would have supported Tammany this 
year if that organization had been fairly respon- 
sive to the demands of the honest rank and file. 
This element was composed mainly of the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Bryan—the men who stood upon 
the Chicago platform last year because that plat- 
form represented in the main their sincere con- 
victions. Mr. Croker and his assistant bosses, of 
which the chief is Mr. Sheehan, decided to ig- 
nore the Chicago platform. There resulted a 
protest that became unexpectedly coherent and 
articulate. The protestants were made up of so 
many factions and cliques that Tammany had 
thought it impossible for them to combine. It 
happened, however, that Tammany had forgotten 
the power of a real leader to bring harmony out 
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From a Journal drawing. 
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of seemingly hopeless: discord. Mr. Henry 
George was prevailed upon to accept the candi- 
dacy of various groups of Democrats, together 
with Populists, single-tax clubs and working- 
men’s bodies. He was allowed to stand on his 
own platform and ‘to select his own personal 
campaign committee: His candidacy aroused 
unmistakable enthusiasm. and he took the field 





JOHN C. SHEEHAN, OF TAMMANY. 


as the leader of a body which he designated the 
‘« Democracy of Thomas Jefferson.” This body 
attempted to give itself Democratic regularity by 
indorsing the Chicago platform of last year and 
recognizing the national leadership of Mr. Bryan. 
The majority of the members of the National 
Democratic Committee promptly expressed their 
intention to regard the Henry George following 
as the regular Democratic party of New York, 
instead of Tammany. Thus a new factor, pic- 
turesque in a high degree and of the utmost po- 
litical significance, was brought into the local 


contest. It was a genuinely popular movement. 
The Choice of We have in previous numbers of the 
aQuadren- ReEvIEW pointed out the fact that the 
nial Despot. 


mayoralty of Greater New York, un- 
der the new charter, is a dictatorship—one of the 
three or four most important autocracies in the 
world. It has often been remarked that the best 
possible government would be that of a very en- 
lightened, very wise, and thoroughly benevolent 
despot. The government of the great American 
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EX-MAYOR HUGH J. GRANT, 
For Tammany Hall. 


HON. LEMUEL E. QUIGG, 
For the Republicans. 


MR. WILLIS J. ABBOT, 
For Henry George Democracy. 


THREE EXECUTIVE CHIEFS AT CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS. 


metropolis is to be a despotism in which the péo- 
ple have a right to choose the despot. Thus the 
character of this New York despotism, unlike 
that of Russia or Turkey, is for the people them- 
selves to determine. Everybody except persons 
of the most limited intelligence in New York 


have been made fully aware that their choice of . 


a despot for the four years beginning January 1, 
1898, must be made from a list of four men— 
namely, Seth Low, Henry George, Richard Cro- 
ker (by proxy), and Thomas C. Platt (by proxy). 
It is true that Mr. Tracy has affected to resent 
the-charge that he would be Mr. Platt’s repre- 
sentative in the mayor’s chair; but certainly no 
candid person would deny that Mr. Tracy was 
Mr. Platt’s purely personal selection, and that it 
was to meet Mr. Platt’s wishes and to serve Mr. 
Platt’s ends that Mr. Tracy became a candidate at 
the moment when Mr. Platt chose to substitute 
him for Mr. Olcott. No visible public sentiment 
had called for Mr. Tracy’s nomination, any more 
than for Mr. Olcott’s. The real fight or the Re- 
publican machine was against Mr. Low, who is 
himself a Republican and whose supporters were 
very largely drawn from that party. The fight of 
the Henry George forces was directed against Tam. 
many. As the election day approached it be- 
came clear enough that the Republican and Tam- 
many machines were, comparatively speaking, in 
sympathy with each other; and that, on the other 
hand, the Seth Low movement and the Henry 
George movement stood upon common ground in 
their vigorous opposition to the government of 
non-resident bosses. For it is to be remembered 


that whereas Mr. Croker is, and for several years 
has been, a bona fide resident of England, Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt lives and votes in the town of 
Owego, Tioga County, and represents the State 
of New York in the United States Senate at 
Washington. Henry George, in the course of 
the campaign, repeatedly expressed his strong ap- 
proval of Seth Low as a candidate, and his cam- 
paign managers, like himself, have not disguised 
their hope and belief that if Mr. George should 
not be elected his candidacy would have resulted 
in the diversion of enough votes from Tammany 
to secure the election of Mr. Low. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that General Tracy may be elected 
mayor; and, indeed, Mr. Platt was ready at all 
times in the campaign to assure the public that he 
was far more confident of Tracy’s election than 
of his own soul’s salvation. But Mr. Tracy's 
election would be a great surprise to the public; 
for, in spite of the vast sums of money at the 
command of the Republican machine, the ticket 
has not seemed to be a strong one with the voters. 


Mr. low Mt. Low and Mr. George alike have 
and stood for direct responsibility to the 
Mr. George. yeople, and for the best administration 
of city affairs they could possibly devise. Alike ’ 
they have stood as a protest. against bossism and 
machine domination in municipal affairs. Mr. 
George, however, unlike Mr. Low, has had in 
mind the advancement of a cause not directly re- 
lated to the administration of the affairs of the 
city of New York. Mr. George is a social and 
political philosopher, who is not supposed to have 
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any particular aptitude for administrative work, 
and who would probably value his election chiefly 
because of the momentum it might give to the 
general economic and social doctrines which his 
name represents and which he believes contain 
the only and sufficient gospel for the saving of 
the nations. Both Tammany and the Platt ma- 
chine have attempted to pose as the bulwark of 
conservatism against what they have pictured as 
the frightful calamity of a victory by Henry 
George ; but there has been no evidence that the 
community was in any manner alarmed or dis- 
turbed. Mr. George is a man of a very high 
quality of honesty and intelligence; and aithough 
his heart is set upon that ‘‘ great cause’’ of taxa- 
tion reform that his name has represented for 
twenty years past, he would doubtless if elected 
settle down to the routine work of a practical, 
shrewd mayor, sincerely desirous of everyday 
good government, and competent to administer 
it. Elsewhere in this number we present a 
character sketch of Mr. George from the accom- 


Pan Tu = 





JAMES B. REYNOLDS. 
(Chairman of the Citizens’ Union Executive Committee.) 


plished pen of a journalist who has known him 
well for many years.: We may also call to mind 
the fact that an admirable character sketch of 
Seth Low, contributed by Mr. Edward Cary, ap- 
peared in our July number. We have made no 
attempt to disguise our opinion that the Citizens’ 
Union, supporting the admirable and _well-nigh 
ideal candidacy of President Seth Low, of Co- 
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(Drawn from life for the Journal by De Lipman.) 


SETH LOW ON THE STUMP. 


lumbia University, has this year afforded the 
voters of the great metropolis the best opportu- 
nity by far that has ever been placed before any 
large American city to secure for a period of 
years a municipal government worthy of all that 
is good in our American civilization. 


It is very possible that they will re- 
ject the opportunity. This would be 
disappointing, but it would not justify 
abject discouragement. The non-partisan de- 
mand for good municipal government gave to 
New York three years ago the administration of 
Mayor Strong, which has been a great improve- 
ment over anything that had preceded it. The 
extent and importance of the Citizens’ Union 
movement this year will have affected municipal 
life and politics throughout the whole country, 
even if Mr. Low should not be elected. The 
campaign of education carried on by the Union 
will not have been lost. No matter who shall be 
placed in the mayor's chair, the public opinion of 
the community will be more alert and more ex- 
acting by far than in former years. Even Tam- 
many could not revert to some of its old prac- 
tices. The street-cleaning methods of the ante- 
Waring age will never altogether return. What- 
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ever government the citizens of New York select 
for themselves, it will be quite as good as they 
deserve to have, arfd probably somewhat better. 
Under the present election laws, with the super- 
vision of the present police board, there will be 
a perfectly fair election and an honest return of 
the votes. Mr. Tracy’s election will mean an 
indorsement of the Platt government, and Mr. 
Platt will be fully justified in looking upon his 
victory in that light. If the Tammany ticket 
wins, it will m-an that the voters of New York, 
after an experience of three years with Mayor 
Strong’s reform administration, have deliberately 
chosen to call back Tammany and Croker; and 
the Wigwam will be justified in appropriating 
those rewards of success which have been the 
sole object of its campaign. Nevertheless, the 
men and women who believe in something a 
great deal better than Platt government or Tam- 
many government will doubtless continue in 
their endeavor to educate the metropolis up to 
modern and enlightened standards. It seems 
likely that in this work for improved government 
the newspapers of New York will participate 
more zealously than ever before. 


In the present campaign the two 
most orthodox Republican papers, 
namely, the Zribune and the Mail 
and Express, have supported Mr. Low and the 
Citizens’ movement. All the German newspapers 
in the city, led by the Staats Zeitung, have worked 
for Low and against the machines. The New 
York World has thrown its tremendous energy 
and resources to the support of the non-partisan 
movement. The Journal and the Herald, while 
not taking any positive sides, have treated the 
Citizens’ movement with respect, and have paid 
high tribute to the admirable qualifications of 
Mr. Low. The Zimes and the Evening Post 
have naturally from the beginning identified 
themselves intimately and earnestly with the 
Citizens’ movement. It is a curious fact that 
the one organ of the Republican machine in the 
fight against Mr. Low has been the Sun, which 
was for so many years the accredited organ of 
Tammany Hall. The Press and the Commercial 
Advertiser have perfunctorily taken the straight 
Republican position. Tammany has had no news- 
paper exponent, except an obscure paper called 
the News, although the Journal and Herald have 
been careful not to antagonize Tammany. Nor 
has the Henry George movement had any dis- 
tinct organ. It has, however, received remark- 
ably fair treatment from almost every newspaper 
in the city. This has been due to a variety of 
motives. The Sun has magnified the George 
movement in an endeavor to frighten the prop- 


The Newspapers 
in the 
Campaign. 
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erty-holding classes away from Low to the Tracy 
standard. The papers supporting the Citizens’ 
Union have been disposed to recognize the im- 
portance of the George movement, because they 
have looked upon it as quite likely to draw from 
Tammany’s strength in such a way as greatly to 
aid Mr. Low’s chances, 


The chief financial officer of the 
Greater New York, known as the 
Controller, has large importance 
and authority in the scheme of government that 
has been adopted; and the executive commit- 


Candidates 
for the 
Controilership. 


HON. CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD. 


tee of the Citizens’ Union deemed itself particu- 
larly fortunate in. securing as its candidate for 
Controller the Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury in Mr. Cleveland’s 
first administration, and whose reputation as an 
able financier is only surpassed by his reputation 
as a citizen of spotless integrity and of a high 
sense of public duty. The Republicans, for rea- 
sons that it would require some space to explain, 
gave their nomination to the present Controller, 
Mr. Ashbel P. Fitch, who was elected on a Tam- 
many ticket, and was identified for many years 
with the Croker machine. It would simply ap- 
pear that Fitch, like the Sun, has transferred his 
allegiance to the Platt machine, which is now the 
more potent and prosperous of the two. Tam- 
many’s candidate this year for the Controllership 
isa Brooklyn financier, Mr. Bird 8. Coler, while the 
Henry George movement was se fortunate as to 
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MR. BIRD 8S. COLER. 


secure the powerful candidacy of Mr. Charles W. 
Dayton. Mr. Dayton was postmaster of New 
York under the Cleveland administration, and 
his personal acquaintance and popularity are said 
to be greater than those of any other Democratic 
politician in the city. If the spontaneous senti- 


ment of the Tammany Democrats could have pre- 
vailed this year Mr. Dayton, instead of Mr. Van 
Wyck, would have been the Tammany candidate 


for mayor. But Richard Croker has no use for 
a man of Mr. Dayton’s stamp. Asa result of 
his disgust with the successful reassertion of 


EX-POSTMASTER CHARLES W. DAYTON. 


CONTROLLER FITCH. 


HON. TOM L. JOHNSON. 


Crokerism in Tammany, Mr. Dayton became a 
furious rebel, and straightway went over to the 
camp of Henry George’s ‘‘ Democracy of Thomas 
Jefferson.” He consented to take the candidacy 
for the controllership not so much because he 
wanted the office as because of his deep deter. 
mination to do all in his power to break down the 
hated tyranny of the Prince of Wales’ sporting 
friend. Mr. Dayton brought to the George 
movement a very superior talent for organization, 
His standing as a practical man of experience in 
administrative work greatly helped the ticket. 


nn vy tg he 
MR. JOHN H. SCHUMANN (See next page). 
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R. ROSS APPLETON 
(On Republican Ticket). 


THREE CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


a The third important place to be filled 
e Presi- cf 

dency of by vote of all the citizens of the me- 
The Council. tronolis is that of President of the 
Council. The Citizens’ Union selected as their 
candidate for this place Mr. John H. Schumann, 
@ prominent German-American citizen of Brook- 
lyn. The Henry George ticket carries the name 
of Mr. Jerome O'Neill, who has long been prom- 
inent and deservedly trusted in the circles of or- 
ganized labor, and has represented his trade 
union in the Central Labor Union. The Repub- 
lican and Tammany machines respectively nomi- 
nated for this post Mr. R. Ross Appleton and Mr. 
Randolph Guggenheimer. The Municipal As- 
sembly, under the New York charter, will sit in 
two branches, called the Council and the Board 
of Aldermen. The President of the Council 
alone is elected on general ticket, and he will 
have the functions of a vice-mayor. The Citi- 
zens’ Union found it advisable to nominate can- 
didates for both branches of the Municipal 
Assembly, and also to nominate candidates for 
the county offices. The Henry George move- 
ment evaded the danger of a disagreement on 
the county ticket for New York by indorsing 
the Citizens’ Union candidates. This circum- 
stance rendered it reasonably certain that, what- 
ever fate might befall the candidates for the 
three highest city positions, the Citizens’ Union 
county ticket would win. ‘The election of mem- 
bers of the State legislature has had the attention 
of the Citizens’ Union, although the political ma- 
chines will not easily yield that chief stronghold 
of their power. Municipal home-rule will never 
be safe with boss-ruled law-makers at Albany. 


JEROME O’NEILL 
(On Henry George Ticket). 


RANDOLPH GUGGENHEIMER 
(On Tammany Hall Ticket). 


An unfortunate feature of the cam- 
paign was the great injury inflicted up- 
on the national Republican party by 
the extent to which some of its prominent men 
yielded to the persuasions of the New York 
machine and assumed to interfere in a strict- 
ly local contest. By far the greater propor- 
tion of President McKinley’s sincere Repub- 
lican friends in New York were supporters of 
Mr. Low and the Citizens’ Union. President 
McKinley’s most dangerous enemy from the very 
beginning of his presidential candidacy has been 
Mr. Platt’s New York Republican machine; and 
the attempt to commit Mr. McKinley and his 
cabinet to the support of the machine’s munici- 
pal fight was a subtle scheme to degrade the ad- 
ministration in the eyes of the country. The re- 
sentment of the self-respecting citizens of New 
York, at outside interference in their municipal 
corporation concerns, was expressed in the most 
spirited way by Mayor Strong, who took the 
stump in an effective manner on behalf of Mr. 
Low. If there had been a compromise nomination 
for the mayoralty, Mayor Strong himself was thx 
obviously suitable man; but the Republican ma- 
chine had as little use for Mayor Strong as for Seth 
Low; they have found him hopelessly honest. 


Visiting 
Statesmen. 


In Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, A1l- 
bany, Troy, and the other cities of 
the State of New York, mayoralty 
campaigns will be concluded on November 2. 
In none of these cities has the contest attracted 
much outside notice; but it may be remarked in 
a general way that the spirit of independence 


City Elections 
lsewhere 
in the State. 
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has been in all these places more than usually 
active, and the voters undoubtedly show an in- 
creasing disposition to ignore national politics 
and to deal with municipal questions upon their 
own merits. In Rochester and Utica especially 
the citizens’ movement has been energetic and 
influential. We will note the outcome next month. 


sis kiibiaes In the closing days of September there 
of American Was held at Columbus, Ohio, a large 

Cities. ~~ convention of mayors and other muni- 
cipal officials, which resulted in the permanent 
organization of the ‘* League of American Muni- 
cipalities.’’ The convention was attended by four 
hundred and eighteen official delegates, represent- 
ing one hundred and one cities, in twenty-three 
different States. A great deal of credit is due to 
the Hon. Samuel L. Black, Mayor of Columbus, 
for the successful launching of this new organi- 
zation. The papers read at Columbus and the 
discussions which followed them were of a prac 
tical nature, and the movement can. but result in 
the quickening of the spirit of municipal progress 
throughout the country. One of the principal 
functions of the new organization will be the 
maintenance of a well-endowed bureau of in- 
formation, which in many practical ways will 
serve the cities which enroll themselves as mem- 
bers of the league. One of the best things the 


league could do would be the compilation of a 


statistical year-book of American cities. The 
addresses and papers presented at Columbus are 


MAYOR BLACK OF COLUMBUS, 0. 
(Treasurer). 


MAYOR COLLIER OF ATLANTA, GA. 
(Vice-President). 


to be found in the October and November num- 
bers of City Government, a monthly publication 
devoted to the practical affairs of municipalities. 


Mayor Strong, Colonel Waring, and 
the city officials of New York never 
fail to give credit to a woman, Mrs. 
Kinnicutt, for initiating the movement which has 
lead-to the remarkable perfection of the street- 
cleaning and garbage-removal services of New 
York City. The practical work of city govern- 
ment, for the most part, is only housekeeping on 
a grand scale. Municipal reform in the right 
sense means more to women than to men. Nor 
do women need to wait for the suffrage in order 
to lend their effective aid to the improvement 
of municipal housekeeping. In Chicago, as 
in New York, the movement for clean streets 
seems destined to have a woman’s name most 
conspicuously identified with it. Two or three 
years ago Mrs. A. E. Paul, of that city, as 
a member of the Civic Federation, stirred up 
the North Side on the subject of the frightful 
uncleanliness of the alleys. Her efforts led to a 
great improvement in the work of garbage re- 
moval. More recently she has taken up the sub- 
ject of street-cleaning, and has mastered it, both 
theoretically and practically. The other day she 
presented herself for a civil-service examination 
as an applicant for the position of ward inspector 
of street-cleaning. She came through the ex- 
amination far ahead of all competitors, and was 


A Municipal 
Housekeeper 
in Chicago. 


MAYOR M’VICAR OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 
(President). 


OFFICERS OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. 
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MRS. A. EMMAGENE PAUL. 


accordingly appointed inspector of the busiest 


down-town district. She is now on duty every 
day, in charge of her force of men wearing the 
new blue uniforms of the Chicago street-clean- 
ing department. The practical results are as 
_ pleasing as they are novel. Mrs. Paul bids fair 
to become at once the Mrs. Kinnicutt and the 
Colonel Waring of Chicago. 


The growing disposition of the 
voters in our American cities to act 
independently in municipal cam- 
paigns was well illustrated by the mayoralty con- 
test in Indianapolis last month. A lively cam- 
paign resulted in the reélection of Mayor Thomas 
Taggart by a good majority. Mayor Taggart, as 
it happens, is a Chicago-platform Democrat; and 
the Republican organization of Indianapolis, in 
view of the great majority given for the McKinley 
ticket last year, had declared that every effort 
must be made to defeat Mr. Taggart for the sake 
of the indirect stimulus his reélection might give 
to the free-silver movement. Nevertheless, the 
Republican candidate was defeated by a vote 
which showed a total disregard of the Republican 
admonitions. The fact seems to be that Mr. 
Taggart had made a good mayor, and that the 
citizens of Indianapolis reélected him with refer- 
ence to city affairs. Probably if last year’s na- 
tional questions should now be submitted to them 


The Indianapolis 
Municipal 
Contest. 


again, the people of Indianapolis would vote in 
November, 1898, as they voted in November, 
1897. What has the tariff to do with city affairs? 


San Francisco has celebrated the com- 
pletion of its City Hall, a building of 
which we may have somethir; to say 
next month. Meanwhile we may call attontion 
to the fact that on Admission Day, in September 
(California was admitted to the Union Septem- 
ber 9, 1850), there was unveiled at the corner of 
Turk and Market Streets a very interesting and 
attractive monument, to be known as the ‘‘ Na- 
tive Sons’ Fountain.” This beautiful public or- 
nament is the gift of the present Mayor of San 
Francisco, Hon. James D. Phelan, who is him- 
self a native son of California and of the city of 
San Francisco. Furthermore, the two heroic 
figures that pertain to the structure are the work 
of a California sculptor, also a native son, Mr. 
Douglas Tilden. We are told that the monu- 
ment is intended to suggest to us the ‘ excite- 
ment, turbulence, and heroism” of the period, 
now nearly fifty years ago, when California’s ad- 
mission to the Union was secured. The illustra- 
tion on the next page will give some idea of the 
character of this artistic creation. On the top of 
the granite shaft stands a graceful but spirited fe- 
male figure, representing the genius of History, 
while at the base of the shaft, holding an Amer- 
ican flag aloft, is a sturdy young miner o* the 
Argonaut. period. San Francisco is te / con- 
gratulated upon a mayor thus public-spirited and 
a native sculptor thus talented. 


A Monument 
in San 
Francisco. 


HON. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Mayor of San Francisco. 
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THE ‘‘ NATIVE SONS’ FOUNTAIN,” SAN FRANCISCO. 
Given to the City by Mayor Phelan. 


Philadelphia is the one great city of 
the United States that has for many 
years carried on the gas supply as a 
municipal undertaking. It happens that the 
Philadelphia gas-works have not at all times 
been well managed, and the plant, as a whole, is 
now far from meeting modern requirements. 
The trouble has been that the gas department 
has been run on a political instead of a business 
basis. The obvious remedy would seem to be to 
get rid of the mismanagement and transform the 
Philadelphia gas-works into a model municipal 
department, as conspicuous for good results as 
the street-cleaning department of New York. 
Instead, however, of applying this suitable rem- 
edy, it has been proposed to lease the gas-works 
for a long term of years to a private company, 
in confession of the inability of the municipal 
corporation to put honesty and brains into the 
conduct of one of the easiest and simplest kinds 
of business that could possibly be undertaken by 
any governmental authority. A few weeks ago 
the proposition to lease the works seemed practi- 
cally certain to prevail. More recent indications 
are, however, that this scheme may be defeated. 
What is known in Philadelphia as the General 
Advisory Committee, consisting of a number of 
the most prominent citizens, has issued an inter- 
esting address asking the citizens to vote in favor 


Philadelphia's 
Current 
Problems. 
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of a proposition which is to be submitted to them 
at the November election, for the authorization 
ef a new loan of more than $12,000,000. - Ifthe 
people authorize the borrowing of this money it 
is to be used’ for much-needed public improve- 
ments. The largest item of the proposed ex- 
penditure will be the extension of Philadelphia’s 
very inadequate water supply; and improved 
sewers, street-paving, fire and police stations, 
and a new alms-house make urgent demands for 
money. New high school buildings, an art gal- 
lery, $1,000,000 for the free library, a good ap- 
propriation for the Commercial Museum, and 
$1,000,000 for the improvement of the gas- 
works, are among the other items included in the 
general estimate of $12,000,000. Philadelphia’s 
present debt is less than $35,000,000, while taxes 
are raised upon an assessed valuation of about 
$850,000,000. The Advisory Committee holds 
that Philadelphia’s position as a progressive mod- 
ern city is involved in the fate of this pending 
proposal to raise a sum of money for necessary 
public works. 


siitale This decision in Philadelphia, 
merican 
Applications of the about to be made by popular ref- 
“Referendum.” erendum, suggests the growing 
favor in which the idea is held of a direct deci- 
sion by the people upon various matters of public 
interest or concern. Seth Low, for example, 
has made it evident in his speeches that he would 
be in favor of referring the question of the Sun- 
day sale of drinks to a direct vote of the citizens 
of New York. In the two States of Connecticut 
and New Jersey the voters have within a few 
weeks taken direct action on important questions 
submitted for their determination. The voters 
of Connecticut, by a very large majority, de- 
clared themselves on October 3 as in favor of an 
amendment to the constitution of the State which 
restricts suffrage to voters able to read in the 
English language any article of the constitution 
or any section of the statutes. The vote against 
the proposition was very slight, every commun- 
ity, whether urban or rural, voting in the affir- 
mative. In New Jersey a great popular contest 
was waged upon the question of an amendment 
to the constitution prohibiting gambling—the 
evil practically aimed at being that of race-track 
pool-selling, book-making, and betting. The 
country districts of New Jersey were in favor of 
the amendment, and the large towns were against 
it. At first the amendment seemed to be lost, 
but on the final count of the votes it was found 
that this salutary provision had been adopted. 
The good citizens of New Jersey have found 
themselves unable to trust their law-makers to do 
their duty as against the powerful influence of 
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the gambling fraternity; and thus it has been 
deemed best to appeal to the referendum, and 
seek protection under a constitutional clause. 
The almost complete domination of our legisla- 
tures by bosses and corrupt elements will proba- 
bly drive the people of this country to a con- 
stantly increasing use, under one form or 
another, of what is known as the referendum— 
that is to say, the direct vote of the people them- 
selves upon questions of general importance. 


Not many States will elect governors on 
November 2, although, asin New York, 
there are several States in which judges 
will be voted for, or executive officers less con- 
spicuous than the governor. In a number of 
States, also, new legislatures are to be chosen; 
and the result will ultimately affect the balance 
of parties in the United States Senate. In Ohio 
the struggle for control of the legislature is at- 
tracting more attention than Governor Bushnell’s 
campaign for a second term. Republican suc- 
cess means a full six years’ term for Senator 
Hanna, while Democratic success is supposed to 
mean the election to the Senate of Mr. John R. 
McLean, of the Cincinnati Enquirer. The legis- 
lative contest in Maryland will vitally affect the 
political and official future of Senator Gorman. 
In Iowa the election of a Republican governor is 
confidently expected, while Democratic success 
in Virginia this year is a foregone conclusion. 
The Massachusetts gubernatorial contest has been 
worthy of note, although the reélection of Gov- 
ernor Wolcott has been rendered almost certain 
by the presence in the field of two rival Demo- 
cratic candidates, both of whom are 
prominent, able, and strong—the Hon. 

George Fred. Williams and Dr, William 

Everett. The Bryan Democracy, led by 

Mr. Williams, controls the regular 
Democratic organization, and Dr. Everett, 

is the nominee of the protesting gold z 
Democrats, wh» are fighting bravely. 


The State 
Elections. 


Unless there should be a 
postponement, the foreclos- 
ure proceedings in the case 
of the Union Pacific Railroad will now 
be brought toa conclusion by sale of 2 
the road. It was expected, indeed, that 
the sale would take place at Omaha on 
November 1. The story of the Govern- 
ment’s loan to the first trans-continental 
railroad forms a long chapter of financial 
history. What was originally a first 
lien became subsequently, by the con- 
sent of the Government, shifted to the 
inferior position of a second mortgage. 


Foreclosure 
of the 
Union Pacific. 
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This mortgage is now past due, and the road has 
been practically bankrupted by those familiar 
American methods which make individual railroad 
barons rich while they leave the railroad properties 
wrecked. A reorganization committee, under- 
stood to be managed by Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
in the Vanderbilt interest, having secured 
control of the first mortgage, proposes to ob- 
tain possession of the road, and to that end 
has promised to make the Government a bid 
of $50,000,000 for its interest. The people 
of the Pacific Coast, generally speaking, are 
intensely opposed to this plan. They demand 
that the Government should take possession 
of the road. Outside of capitalistic circles, 
so-called, there has been some public opinion in 
favor of the experiment of the governmental 
operation of this trans-continental line. But the 
ingenious financiers who have had their way with 
these great Western railroad lines have, in the 
case of this road, as of variou sothers, diverted to 
their own separate control the great terminal 
facilities, bridges, profitable feeders, and other 
auxiliaries requisite to the successful operation of 
the property. Under the circumstances, there 
would seem to be nothing that can wisely be 
done except to sell the Government interest for 
what it can be made to bring. President Mc- 
Kinley has been called upon to have the sale de- 
ferred until after Congress assembles in the first 
week of December. The situation is not one of 
President McKinley’s making, and is, in fact, in 
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STOP THE STEAL. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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GOOD RIDDANCE. 


Weyler, with his most deadly weapon of war and his “ rake- 
off,” retires from the scene.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


the hands of the judiciary. There ought not, 
therefore, to be saddled upon the President the 
odium of a bargain that is sure to be extremely 
unpopular in some quarters. The matter is emi- 
nently one that belongs to the legislative body; 
but Congress has failed to deal with it. 


These are trying days in the king- 
dom of Spain. Difficulties thicken, 
and no plain path to tranquillity is 
visible in any direction. The provisional minis- 
try that followed the assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Canovas has disappeared from the scene, 
and the’great rival of Canovas, Seifior Sagasta, is 
in office again at the head of a new ministry. 
Mr. Stephen Bonsal, whose four years as secre- 
tary of our American legation at Madrid has 
given him especial knowledge of Spanish states- 
men and politics, contributes to this number of 
the Review a timely discussion of the present 
situation, including some account of the charac- 
ter and career of Sagasta. In view of the dif- 
ficulties of the Cuban question the minister of 
the coloniesgis almost as important a personage as 
the prime minister. This post of colonial secre- 
tary is filled by Sefior Moret, a very well known 
public man, whose reputation is better than that 
of most Spanish politicians. The new govern- 
ment has announced its determination to prose- 
cute the war in Cuba more vigorously than ever, 
while giving Cuba a home rule government as 
soon as possible. General Weyler has been re- 
called from command in Cuba, and his place has 
been taken by Gen. Ramon Blanco. The new 


Spain's Deepen- 
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commander, who sailed for Cuba about October 
20, has declared his purpose to push the war 
with the utmost energy. He will have found a 
state of affairs as different as possible from that 
which General Weyler was accustomed to por- 
tray in his reports to the home government. 
Nothing could be more futile than the attempt at 
this stage in the contest to quell the Cuban rebel- 
lion by the palliative of autonomy. The patriots 
have now reached the point where complete sep- 
aration from Spain is highly probable, and unless 
all their leaders should be bribed into betrayai of 
the patriot cause—a thing that we do not fora 
moment regard as possible—the Spanish cause is 
almost absolutely hopeless. Many of the Span- 
ish Cubans who have steadily opposed the plan 
of an independent Cuban republic have now. 
come to see the impossibility of a continuance of 
the Spanish sovereignty in the island, and are be- 
ginning to favor annexation to the United States 
as the only plan by which stability can be secured. 
Meanwhile the Carlists are said to have renewed 
their activity in Spain, and there are rumors that 
they are secretly importing arms and munitions 

of war in con- 
Ee Te siderable quan- 
tities through 
the Pyrenees 
from France. 
The change of 
cabinet® has 
given Spain an 
excuse for ask- 
ing the United 
States to wait 
a few weeks for 
an answer to 
Minister Wood- 
ford’s American 
interrogatories. 
The new repre- 
sentative from 
this country was 
instructed by 
the edministra. 
tion at Wash- 
ington to show the Spanish Government that 
America could not well contemplate the indefinite 
continuance of the Cuban struggle, and to ask 
that the cabinet should name a date in the early 
future when it might be expected that the war 
would have been brought to a conclusion. Spain 
has, at least, by her reception and treatment of 
these interrogatories admitted the right of the 
United States to ask such questions; and thus a 
diplomatic opening has been gained which may, 
in the near future, lead to some form of inter- 
vention. 














GEN. RAMON BLANCO, 
Spain’s new dictator in Cuba. 
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The recent situation in Cuba may have 
been full of thrilling and exciting in- 
cidents to the people who were there; 
and in point of fact there is much reason to be- 
lieve that the past few weeks have been stirring 
ones on many accounts in all parts of the island. 
Nevertheless, the Cuban news comes to us in 
forms either so meager or so obviously apocry- 
phal that very few readers know what to make of 
it from week to week. After all that has been 
published, the state of the Cuban war is almost 
as obscure to the average American reader as is 
that in the distant Philippines; while the news 
from the troubled hill country beyond the remote 
northwest frontier of India, where England is 
punishing the tribesmen, comes to us with ten 
times the precision and authenticity that news 
comes from Havana. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, Spain is somehow 
feeding and maintaining more than two hundred 
thousand soldiers on an island lying only a little 
distance off our own coasts. How those soldiers 
are distributed, what they are doing, what condi- 
tion they are in, and to what extent they cause 
the Cuban rebellion some slight annoyance—these 
are questions that the whole civilized world is now 
asking; and nobody gives replies that would seem 
credible on their face. The past month in Cuba 
has been productive of one incident at least, that 
stands out in especially clear relief; and that in- 
cident has excited more comment and enthusi- 
asm than anything else that has happened since 
the beginning of the rebellion. 


Cuban News 
and Its 
Mysteries. 


This incident is the rescue of a young 
lady, Miss Evangelina Cosio y Cisneros, 
from a prison in Havana. As may be 
inferred from her name, this young lady is a near 
relative of the distinguished Cuban who was 
chosen two years ago as President of the young 
Republic. The circumstances of her imprison- 
ment seemed beyond all reasonable doubt to re- 
flect severely upon the manhood and decency of 
the Spanish authorities in Cuba. A great num- 
ber of the most prominent women in the United 
States had appealed to the Queen Regent of Spain 
for the release of Miss Cisneros, but their requests 
were ignored. Meanwhile she had been incar- 
cerated for months in association with prisoners 
of degraded and criminal character. The New 
York Journal had been especially active in the 
agitation to secure this young lady’s release, and, 
having failed in its appeal for clemency, the 
Journal entered upon a more summary policy. 
On the night of October 6, with the full moon 
shining on the well-guarded prison, Mr. Carl 
Decker, a Journal reporter, with such assistance 
as he had thought it advisable to employ, rescued 
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MISS EVANGELINA CISNEROS, 


the fair young prisoner and enabled her to escape 
to the United States. This is not the place to 
recount the story in detail. It is enough to say 
that it was a deed of great daring and true chiv- 
alry, and those who like to believe in heroism 
will make no mistake of judgment in placing the 
name of Carl Decker on their roll of heroes. As 
for the young lady, her own part in the pro- 
gramme showed fortitude, womanly wit, and-a 
long list of other admirable qualities. The en- 
thusiasm of her reception in New York was too 
genuine and popular to be treated as the mere 
advertising scheme of a sensational newspaper. 
Indeed, it evinced plainly the steady growth of 
American feeling in behalf of the Cuban cause. 


After a long suspense due to the 
semi-official announcement months 
ago that England was about to 
make some compromise with the United States 
and France on the silver question, the financial 
world has been answered with a clear negative 
by the British Government. The question was 
considered at a meeting of the cabinet, specially 
called together after the long vacation period, in 
advance of the usual cabinet meetings of No- 
vember. This particular sitting occurred on 
Saturday, October 16. It had been stated a 
good while ago that the British Government was 
prenared to go so far as to reopen the mints of 


England Refuses 
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India to free and unrestricted silver coinage, and 
to hold one-fifth of the coin reserve of the Bank 
of England in silver. These two steps were to 
be taken as England’s contribution toward the 
rehabilitation of silver, in case the United States, 
together with France and the Latin Union, 
should decide to resume free silver coinage. Un- 
questionably Mr. Balfour and several other 
prominent members of the British cabinet who 
are strong bimetallists were in favor of these con- 
cessions. Manchester and some other of the in- 
dustrial centers of England are entirely con- 
vinced that bimetallism would help their declining 
manufactures. The chief official of the Bank of 
England a few weeks ago issued a letter in which 
he intimated in a cautious and qualified way that 
the bank would be ready to carry out its part of 
the programme whenever the rest of the arrange- 
ment might be agreed upon. This letter aroused 
an intense opposition among British bankers and 
financiers in general, and the London Times 
made itself the particular organ of their daily 
volume of protestations. Although the 7imes is 
a regular supporter in general of the Salisbury 
administration, there was much reason to believe 
that the opposition which it headed against any 
compromise on the silver question would have 
caused a crisis and wrecked the ministry if the 
policy had not been abandoned. 


The so-called money power seems to 

Faced in have won a complete victory. There 
This Country. is no present prospect that free coin- 
age of silver will be resumed in India, and still 
less that silver will have any new place in the 
monetary system of England. Senator Wolcott, 
Mr. Stevenson, and General Paine have done 
what they could. They have succeeded in secur- 
ing a remarkable amount of respectful attention 
in Europe for what has seemed to us from the 
outset an absolutely hopeless mission. Whether 
one accepts or rejects the theory of international 
bimetallism, it is well to face the palpable fact 
that the European governments will not at present 
adopt a policy which the great banks and money 
lenders are strenuously opposing. Inasmuch as 
it will be the plain duty of Congress, when it 
comes together in the early days.of December, to 
give its chief attention te the reform of our cur- 
rency system, it is highly important that Ameri- 
can public opinion should understand definitely 
that no European power is on the point of being 
induced to abandon the gold standard. This 
country decided at the polls last November that 
it would not undertake by itself to rehabilitate 
silver. It remains, therefore, for Congress to 
unify and improve our complex and indefensible 
system of money, the maintenance of the present 


A Fact to be 


gold standard being conceded as the starting 
point. Within a month or six weeks it is proba- 
ble that some well-considered and definite plans 
will be laid before the country. 


Bimetallism was not the only ques- 
tion that the British Government 
was called upon to discuss last 
month with reference to negotiations begun by 
American commissioners. The everlasting seal 
fisheries topic commanded attention quite out of 
all proportion to its importance. It had been 
supposed in this country that England had defi- 
nitely accepted the invitation (extended through 
Mr. John W. Foster and Mr. Hamlin, as our 
special commissioners) to join in a conference to 
be held at Washington, in which Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia and Japan were to ex- 
change views upon the general subject of the 
seal fisheries an@ the best way to regulate the 
taking of seals in the open sea, with a view to 
protecting the herd from speedy extinction. It 
had been well understood, when Mr. Joan W. 
Foster went abroad several months ago, that his 
mission was even more conspicuously to St. 
Petersburg than to London. Mr. Hamlin, it 
seems, had meanwhile gone to Japan. We 
naturally supposed, therefore, in this country, 
that our wish to have the participation of Russia 


Two International 
Parleys Aout 
Seal-skins. 


and Japan in this conference was well known 


from the outset. But England, after having ac- 
cepted the invitation a number of weeks previ- 
ously, decided last month that she would have 
nothing to do with a sealing conference in 
which Russia and Japan should be represented. 
This was somewhat awkward; but the United 
States, Russia and Japan were, of course, com- 
petent to confer without the assistance of Great 
Britain. It was subsequently arranged that two 
conferences should be held, the United States, 
Russia and Japan being represented at the first 
one, and the United States and Great Britain at 
the second, to follow immediately. 


It has been said in the newspapers that 
Lord Salisbury’s final attitude in this 
matter was due to Canadian demands. 
But that, of course, is no concern of the United 
States. In all these diplomatic dealings, our re- 
lations are solely and exclusively with the Brit- 
ish foreign office. It is habitually remarked by 
the English newspapers, though quite incorrectly, 
that the second conference is to include the rep- 
resentatives of three interested countries, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada. From 
the American point of view, obviously, there can 
be no distinction between the Canadian and Brit- 
ish representation. For if Canada is entitled to 
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be represented as Canada, England has no possi- 
ble excuse for being present at all. If Canada 
were a member of the family of nations, instead 
of being a colonial possession of Great, Britain, the 
maritime questions relating to the North Pacific 
would naturally be settled by conference among 
the four important maritime countries directly 
concerned with North Pacific affairs, namely, the 
United States, Canada, Russia, and Japan. 


The map which we print herewith will 
show our readers precisely what has been 
meant by the strategic rectification of 
the frontier between Greece and Turkey for the 
benefit of the victorious power. The shaded strips 
and patches indicate the territorial gains that 
Turkey has secured. The changes may be said 
in general to put Turkey in possession of moun- 
tain tops and passes capable of fortification. 
What it means to Greece is the withdrawal by 
Europe of the moral support which the action of 
the Berlin Congress of 1878 lent to the Greek 
aspirations for growth in the direction of Mace- 
donia. The signing of the preliminary treaty at 
Constantinople led to fierce indignation at Athens, 
and to the overthrow of the Ralli ministry. A 
new cabinet, headed by M. Zeamis, is now in 
office. The present prime minister is a nephew 
of Delyannis, the former premier, although the 
two are at the head of opposing parties. No 
protests on the part of Greece can now pre- 
vent the consummation of the plan of the great 
powers to supervise Greek revenues through an 
international commission which will protect the 
former bondholders and also make sure the pay- 
ment of the indemnity to Turkey. The position 
of Greece is humiliating, but it might be worse. 


Greece 
Under the 
New Treaty. 
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p The cabinets of central and southeastern 
‘olitics 
in£astern Europe in general have of late been liv- 
Europe. ing in the midst of alarms; and as we 
go to press it is reported that Count Badeni and 
his Austrian ministry have been forced to resign 
in consequence of a state of racial and factional 
strife that grows constantly worse and seems at 
times even to threaten the dismemberment of the 
Austrian empire. Count Badeni had recently 
added to his European notoriety by fighting a 
duel with a member of the Reichsrath, on ac- 
count of something said in debate; and Badeni 
had come out of the combat with a bullet wound 
in the arm. Ex-King Milan’s return to Bulgaria 
against the wishes pf the government !ed to the 
resignation of the Servian ministry on October 19. 
We have already noted the change of ministry 
in Spain. Cabinets do not rise and fall in a sen- 
sational manner in Germany, but there is evi- 
dently going on a gradual reconstruction of the 
Emperor William’s group of ministerial advisers. 


The strong probability now is that the 
great work of federating the Australian 
colonies will be completed early in the 
coming year. The second session of the federal 
convention of constitution-makers was held at Syd- 
ney in September. After doing some important 
business the convention adjourned until January 
because of the application of Queensland, which 
had hitherto held back, to be admitted to the 
convention. The adjournment was for the pur- 
pose of giving the voters of Queensland time to 
elect their delegates. At the September session 
of the convention it was settled that, as in the 
United States, each member of the federal union 
should have equal representation in the senate. 


Australian 
Federation. 
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MAP OF THE NEW FRONTIER BETWEEN GREECE AND TURKEY. 

























A HINT AS TO COMPARATIVE AREA OF (ANADA (SHADED LINES), AUSTRALIA (BLACK), AND EUROPE (WHITE) 
7 MINUS RUSSIA AND SCANDINAVIA, 


The constitution of the Australian commonwealth 
is, however, too far from complete for any pres- 
ent attempt at analysis. The accompanying out- 
line map shows in a rather interesting manner the 
vast territorial extent of Australia and Canada. 
All Europe, minus Russia and Scandinavia, 
seems small in comparison with Australia, while 
British North America, as shown by the shaded 
lines on the map, is still larger than Australia. 


A notable educational event last month 
was the inauguration, on October 14, 
of Dr. Jerome H. Raymond as presi- 
dent of the West Virginia University at Morgan- 
town. The occasion was participated in by a 
number of the most distinguished educators of 
the country. Dr. Raymond, who goes to West 
Virginia from a professorship in the University 
of Wisconsin, is only twenty-eight years old, 
but he has already had an educational career of 
remarkable brilliancy. He was born in Iowa, 
was making his living as a stenographer at St. 
Paul at thirteen, and was private secretary to 
the late George H. Pullman by the time he had 
reached his eighteenth year. Then he determined 
to go through college, and became a student at 
the Northwestern University at Evanston, where 
he graduated. Next he pursued post-graduate 
studies at several American universities, and re- 


The West 
Virginia 
University. 


ceived the de- 
gree of Ph. D. 


from the Uni- 
versity of Chi- 
cago. He has 
managed to 
travel and study 
extensively in 
Europe and the 
Orient, and in 
the past three or 
four years at the 
University of 
Chicago and the 
University of 
Wisconsin he 
has shown him- 
self not only a 
brilliant scholar 
and teacher but 
a remarkable organizer of University Extension 
work. West Virginia has at once adopted Dr. 
Raymond with enthusiasm, and is evidently go- 
ing to allow him to introduce more than one 
innovation. To begin with, the West Virginia 
University will follow the example of the 
University of Chicago in keeping its work 
running the entire year under the four-term 
system. Further than that, it will follow the ex- 
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ample of the 
Universities of 
Chicago and 
Wisconsin in 
giving instruc- 
tion by corres- 
pondence. Most 
interesting of 
all, perhaps, is 
the announce. 
ment that the 
University at 
Morgantown 
will soon be sur- 
rounded by a 
system ofchurch 
halls. The Epis- 
copal hall has 
already been es- 
tablished by 
Bishop Peterkin, and the Baptists have also domi- 
ciled themselves similarly. It is understood that 
the Presbyterians and Methodists have taken the 
initial steps in the same direction. The prospect, 
therefore, is for the development of a very impor- 
tant educational center in West Virginia. 











THE LATE GEN. NEAL DOW. 


Mr. George M. Pullman died suddenly 
from a disease of the heart at his home 
in Chicago, on October 19. Mr. Pull. 
man was born in Chautauqua County, New York, 
nearly sixty-seven years ago. For a number of 
years as a young man he worked at the trade of 
cabinet-maker. Subsequently he went into the 
business of moving buildings, and seems to have 
been the originator of the methods by which so 
many brick buildings in Chicago at one time were 
lifted and removed. At the outset, it was through 
the accident of a personal association that Mr. 
Pullman became interested in the improvement 
of sleeping-car accommodations. Having ob- 
tained control of the concessions for the sleeping 
service on one or two short routes out of Chi- 
cago, he gradually transformed the dreary and 
comfortless ‘‘sleepers” of other days into the 
modern palace-car system with which his name 
is identified. Having created a great business 
for his company, he determined to create a model 
town for the accommodation of the men engaged 
in the manufacture and repair of Pullman cars. 
Thus the town of Pullman, now included in the 
enlarged limits of the City of Chicago, was 
erected on very attractive architectural plans and 
with the best possible sanitary provisions, some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago. The most pain- 
ful incident of Mr. Pullman’s long and honorable 
business career was the great strike in his shops, 
which led to the sympathetic railway strikes at 


The Career 
of George 
M. Pullman. 
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Chicago three years ago. If Mr. Pullman had 
been willing at the outset—as ‘the best citizens of 
Chicago begged him to do—to arbitrate the 
trouble between his company and its employees, 
a great public disturbance might have been 
avoided. Undoubtedly he believed that he was 
right in his stubborn attitude, although the best 
opinion of the country demanded -arbitration. 
Mr. Pullman’s work will always have prominence 
as an important chapter in the history of our in- 
dustrial development. 


Among the distinguished names in our 
obituary list this month is to be found 
that of Gen. Neal Dow, the man who 
more than any one else has been identified in the 
public mind with the movement in the United 
States for the legal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and who was famous as the author of the 
Maine prohibitory law. General Dow was born 
in March, 1804, and was therefore in his ninety- 
fourth year. Although by no means a young 


The Death 


0. 
Neal Dow. 


man at that time, he served valiantly in the Civil 
War, resigning his commission at the age of 
sixty. He was a very eloquent speaker, and had 
been heard on temperance platforms almost every- 
where in this country, as well as in England. 
He was a noble specimen of American manhood. 

















THE LATE GEORGE M. PULLMAN. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


From a painting by Frank Fowler in 1894. 
THE LATE CHARLES A. DANA. 


Wi teas The death of Charles A. Dana, editor 
Charles A. Of the New York Sun, on October 17, 
Dana. was not unexpected, inasmuch as Mr. 
Dana had been seriously ill for several weeks. 
He was seventy-eight years of age, but until this 
fatal illness he had continued to devote a marvel- 
ous intellectual vigor to the daily management of 
the newspaper which had for thirty years so con- 
stantly reflected Mr. Dana’s unique personality. 
It might be said of Mr. Dana that, all things 
considered, he was probably the most able and 
accomplished journalist this country has pro- 
duced. His paper was read every day by thou- 
sands of people who could not forego the pleas- 
ure they derived from its brilliancy and its 
- fascinating literary qualities, although they were 
us little as possible in sympathy with the editorial 
tone and policy that Mr. Dana had adopted. 
The Sun at least showed that a readable and suc- 
cessful newspaper may keep within the lines of 
strictly legitimate journalism and succeed with- 
out the use either of illustrations or meretricious 
sensationalism. Mr. Dana's intellectual stand- 
ards, in the Sun as elsewhere, were unflinchingly 
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severe; but thoroughness and profound scholar- 
ship were not, in his methods, even remotely as- 
sociated with dullness or pedantry. Mr. Dana 
was intimately conversant with all the principal 
modern languages and literatures, was an art 
connoisseur whose collections were famous, and 
possessed both botanical knowledge and skill as a 
landscape gardener that few professionals could 
equal. His Americanism was of the most in- 
tense character, and the Sun, more than any 
other paper, has been identified with the advo- 
cacy of such proposals as the annexation of Can- 
ada, the acquisition of the Sandwich Islands, the 
independence of Cuba, the construction by the 
United States of the Nicaragua Canal, and the 
rapid development of our navy. Mr. Dana in 
his early youth was a member of the brief but 
brilliant Brook Farm experiment. Before the 
war he was Horace Greeley’s managing editor on 
the New York Zribune, and in Lincoln’s admin- 
istration he was an Assistant Secretary of War. 
Subsequently he entered Chicago journalism, but 
soon returned to New York and became editor of 
the Sun. It is said that his son, Paul Dana, is 
likely to succeed to the vacant chair in the Sun 
office. The Sun employs a galaxy of talented 
journalists who could carry on Mr. Dana’s work, 
of whom Mitchell and Hazeltine are examples. 


Other here are in our obituary list this month 
er . 
Obituary an unusual number of names widely 
Notes. known. There will be found, for exam- 
ple, the names of five former United States Sen- 
ators. Rear- Admiral Worden, died in his 
eightieth year, will be immortalized in our naval 
history as the constructor and commander of the 
Monitor and the man who sunk the Merrimac. 
Francis William Newman, the famous English 
writer, whose brother was the still more famous 
Cardinal Newman, died at the age of ninety-two, 
while Sir John Gilbert, president of the English 
Water Color Society, and well known as the 
father of modern illustration, died at the age of 
eighty. Those who read the list on page 537 
will be impressed with the great age that many 
of these men had attained. Sir Henry Lushington 
was two years older than Neal Dow, and three 
years older than Francis Newman. Captain 
Chatard, of St. Louis, who served in our navy 
seventy-three years ago, was ninety. Ten or 
twelve others were about eighty. The average of 
the entire list would appear to be above seventy- 
five years. Men seem to be re-acquiring the once 
lost art of longevity. 











HON. JOHN N. SCATCHERD, 
Republican candidate for 
Mayor of Buffalo. 


HON. JAMES K. MAGUIRE, 
Democratic candidate 
for reélection as Mayor of Syracuse. 


HON. MERTON E. LEWIS, 
Republican candidate for 
Mayor of Rochester. 


THREE PROMINENT MAYORALTY CANDIDATES. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1897.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


September 21.—Attorney-General McKenna renders 
his opinion on the effect of the famous “Section 22” of 
the new tariff law, holding that the discriminating 
duty does not apply to goods brought into the United 
States through Canadian ports, or goods imported in 
British vessels. 

September 23.—The Philadelphia Common Council 
agrees to submit to the people at the November elec- 
tion a proposition to add $12,200,000 to the debt of the 
city. 

September 25.—Buffalo Republicans nominate John 
N. Scatcherd for mayor. 

September 27.—Mayor Harrison of Chicago appoints 
Mrs. A. E. Paul to superintend the street-cleaning in 
the business district of the city....Governor Ellerbe of 
South Carolina issues proclamations taking away the 
special powers of State constables and spies under the 
liquor law, and removing the metropolitan police of 
Charleston....The United Democracy nominates Henry 
George for Mayor of the Greater New York. 

September 28.—Massachusetts Democrats nominate 
George Fred. Williams for governor....The “regular” 
Republicans of the Greater New York nominate Gen. 
Benjamin F. Tracy for mayor, Ashbel P. Fitch for 
controller, and R. Ross Appleton for president of the 
Council....In the special New Jersey election the anti- 
gambling amendments to the constitution are carried 
by a small majority. 

September 29.—Massachusetts Republicans renomi- 


nate Governor Wolcott and the other State officers.... 
Sir Oliver Mowat resigns his portfolio of minister of 
justice in the Canadian Cabinet, and is succeeded by 
David Mills. 

September 30.—The ‘‘ regular” (Tammany) Democrats 
of the Greater New York nominate Justice Robert A. 
Van Wyck for mayor, Bird 8. Coler for controller, and 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., for president of the Council.... 
Sound-money Democrats of Massachusetts nominate 
Dr. William Everett for governor. 

October 1.—The Democratic Alliance of the Greater 
New York nominates Henry George for mayor. 

October 4.—In Connecticut a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring voters to be able to read the constitution 
in the English language is carried by an overwhelming 
majority....The Citizens’ Union of the Greater New 
York names Charles S. Fairchild for controller and 
John H. Schumann for president of the Council. 

October 5.—The Lamb faction of Virginia Republicans 
nominates P. H. McCaull for governor....Richard 
Croker takes charge of the Tammany campaign in the 
Greater New York. 

October 6.—The Citizens’ Union opens its Greater 
New York campaign with a great mass-meeting. 

October 8.—The municipal election in Atlanta, Ga., 
results in a victory for the independent ticket. 

October 9.—The Tammany Democrats of the Greater 
New York nominate Randolph Guggenheimer for 
president of the Council in place of Colonel Ruppert, 
resigned. 





RECORD OF CURRENT OF EVENTS. 


October 11.—Governor McLaurin of Mississippi ap- 
points Senator-elect Money to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator George. 

October 12.—Thomas Taggart (Dem.), Mayor of In- 
dianapolis, is reélected by a plurality. of 5,000. 

October 20.—Secretary Gage appoints James K. al 
lor Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 





HON. THOMAS TAGGART, 
Reélected Mayor of Indianapolis. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

September 21.—Representative Francis H. Wilson, 
Postmaster of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

September 30.—Hosea Townsend, of Colorado, to suc- 
ceed the late C. B. Kilgore as Judge of the United 
States Court in Indian Territory. 

October 1.—Newton L. Bates, Surgeon-General of the 
Navy. 

October 4.—William R. Finch, of Wisconsin, Minister 
to Paraguay and Uruguay. 

October 5.—Laurits S. Swenson, of Minnesota, Minis- 
ter to Denmark. 


October 6.—Dr. W. F. Godfrey Hunter, of Kentucky, Z 


Minister to Guatemala. 


October 8.—Dr. George H. Bridgman, of New Jersey, “ 


Minister to Bolivia. 
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September 29.—The Spanish Cabinet resigns....Ho- 
ratio David Davies is chosen Lord Mayor of London. 

September 30.—The Greek Chamber votes want of 
confidence in the Ralli Ministry, 93 to 71. 

October 1.—King George of Greece accepts the resig- 
nations of the Ralli Ministry ; M. Zaimis undertakes to 
form a new one. 

October 2.—Sefior Sagasta is asked by the Queen Re- 
gent to form a new Spanish Ministry....A new Greek 
Ministry is announced, with M. Zaimis at its head. 

October 4.—The new Spanish Ministry, with Sagasta 
as Premier, takes office at Madrid. 

October 6.—The elections to the Norwegian Storthing 
result favorably to the Liberals. 

October 7.—The Swiss General Council passes a bill 
providing for the purchase of five lines of railroad by the 
government for $2,000,000. 

October 9.—The Spanish Ministry recalls General 
Weyler from Cuba and appoints Gen. Ramon Blanco 
in his stead....A socialist member of the German Reich- 
stag is sentenced to ten months’ imprisonment for pub- 
licly criticising a state institution. 

October 14.—The Spanish Ministry decides to pardon 
Cuban exiles. 

October 19.—The resignation of the Servian Cabinet is 
announced. 

October 20.—The Austrian Reichsrath is the scene of 
great tumult. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 24.—Great Britain notifies the United 
States that she declines to be a party to the proposed 
seal-fisheries conference in Washington if Japan and 
Russia participate. 













October 14.—John A. Kasson, of Iowa, special com- “4 
missioner to carry out the reciprocity provisions of the <= 
A 


new tariff iaw. 





POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


September 21.—Opening of the States General of the 


Netherlands. 


September 22.—A British Royal Commission begins 
an inquiry into the working of the Irish land acts at 


Dublin. 





PERHAPS IT’S JUST AS WELL. 


JOHN Butt: “Thanks, old man. I'd like to drop in, but, 
you see, I have to be careful where I take the kid; he doesn’t 
always behave himself.”—From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 
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September 25.—Ratifications of the new treaty between 
Japan and Chile are exchanged at Washington. 

September 26.—A public meeting in Athens protests 
against the peace treaty with Turkey. 

September 27.—Greece is formally notified of the 
peace preliminaries by the Russian Minister at Athens. 

September 28.—M. Jules Cambon, Governor-General 
of Algeria, is announced as M. Patenotre’s successor as 
French Ambassador to the United States. 

September 30.—Rebellious tribesmen on the Afghan 
frontier of India are subdued by British forces. 

October 1.—The Marquis de Reverseaux succeeds 
M. Loze as French Ambassador at Vienna....It is an- 
nounced that the boundary dispute between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, referred to an arbitrator appointed by 
President Cleveland, is decided in accordance with 
Nicaragua’s claims. 

October 8.—It is announced that Nicaragua with- 
draws her objections to the appointment of Capt. 
William Merry as United States Minister to that 
government. 

October 9¥.—The Sultan of Turkey appoints Tewfik 
Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, as plenipotentiary ‘o 
negotiate the definitive peace treaty with Greece. 

October 12.—Secretary Sherman replies to Lord Salis- 
bury’s declination to take part in a sealing conference 
in which Russia and Japan are to participate; he sug- 
gests on behalf of the United States that a conference 
between experts of the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada be held. 

October 13.—It is announced that Professor Maertens, 
the distinguished Russian jurist, has been selected as 
umpire of the Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration Commis- 
sion. 

October 20.—Lord Salisbury replies to the proposals 
of the American Bimetallic Commission, stating that 
Great Britain cannot open the India mints to silver. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

September 22.—London bankers meet to protest 
against the proposition forthe Bank of England to hold 
a part of its reserve in silver....The Monetary Commis- 
sion appointed by authority of the Indianapolis cur- 
rency convention meets and organizes in Washington. 

September 23.—A steamer arrives at San Francisco 
with $4,000,000 in gold to pay for American wheat. 

September 24.—A bank at Davenport, Neb., gives as 
a reason for closing that it cannot secure borrowers for 
its large surplus of deposits. 

September 27.—The International Congress on Labor 
Legislation opens in Brussels. 

September 28.—The Nicaraguan Congress grants a 30- 
year franchise to the Atlas Steamship Company, of 
London, with exclusive rights in the Rio San Juan del 
Norte. 

October 2.—The Congress of Nicaragua authorizes a 
loan of 7,000,000 pesos. 

October 8.—The Japanese Government contracts with 
the Illinois Steel company for 26,000 tons of 70-pound 
steel rails and fastenings. 

October 9.—The steamship Paris sails from England 
with more than $3,000,000 in gold for New York....Beet 
sugar of fine quality is made at Rome, N. Y. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

September 21.—The National Unitarian Conference 
meets in Saratoga....Opening of the Worcester (Mass.) 
music festivals. 

September 23.—Serious outbreaks occur among the 
Croatian peasantry. 

September 24.—Ex-Chief of Police Velasquez, of the 
City of Mexico, awaiting trial for directing the murder 
of Arroyo, the assailant of President Diaz, commits 
suicide....Many persons are killed by a landslide near 
Girgenti, Italy. 


GEN. SIR WILLIAM LOCKHART, 


Commanding the British forces on the northwestern 
frontier of India. 


September 25.—In a railroad wreck near Maddur, 
India, many persons are killed. 

September 26.—The new North German Lloyd steam- 
ship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse completes the run 
from Southampton to New York in 5 days, 22 hours and 
35 minutes. : 

September 27.—About fifty men are wounded, nine of 
them fatally, in a quarrel at Girardville, Pa., resulting 
from the Hazleton miners’ strike....The coroner’s jury 
inquiring into the shooting of striking miners by deputy 
sheriffs at Lattimer, Pa., September 10, stands 4 to 2 
for censure of the sheriff and his deputies. 

September 30.—The National Irrigation Congress 
meets in Lincoln, Neb. 

October 2.—A prairie fire near Winnipeg, Man., burns 
much farm property and destroys several lives, 

October 6.—Evangelina Cosio y Cisneros, the Cuban 
girl imprisoned in Havana on the charge of conspiracy 
against the crown of Spain and attempting to take the 
life of a Spanish official, is liberated from prison by the 
aid of a New York newspaper. 

October 8.—The Bradley Polytechnic Institute is ded- 
icated in Peoria, Ill. . 

October 12.—Charles Pollock crosses the English 
Channel in a balloon....The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions meets in New Haven, 
Conn. 

October 21.—Celebration at Boston of the centennial 
of the frigate Constitution. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

















THE LATE HON. GEORGE M. ROBESON, 
EX-SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


OBITUARY. 


September 21.—Prof. Wilhelm Wattenbach, German 
historian and paleographer, 78....Rev. J. F. Mont- 
gomery, Dean of Edinburgh, 79. 

September 22.—Gen. Charles Denis Sauter Bourbaki, 
distinguished French officer, 81....Cardinal Giuseppe 
Guarino, of Messina, 70 Duke Frederick William of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

September 23.—Constantine Buckley Kilgore, former- 
ly Representative in Congress from Texas, 62. 

September 24.—Rt. Hon. Robert Richard Warren, of 
the High Court of Justice, Ireland, 80. 

September 27.—George Maxwell Robeson, Secretary 
of the Navy under President Grant, 68....Sir Henry 
Lushington, 95. 

October 2.—General Neal Dow, of Maine, the ‘‘ Apostle 
of Temperance,” 93....Maj. Lewis Ginter, a successful 
Virginia business man, 73....Joseph Proctor, the vet- 
eran actor, 81. 

October 3.—Ex-United States Senator Samuel J. R. 
McMillan, of Minnesota, 71. . 

October 4.—Gen. John Watts Horn, a Maryland vet- 
eran of the Civil War....Warner M. Bateman, a well- 
known Cincinnati lawyer....Capt. Frederick Chatard, 
of St. Louis, who entered the navy in 1824, 90....Rt. 
Hon. Sir Charles Lennox Wyke, British diplomat. 

October 5.—Francis William Newman, brother of the 
late Cardinal, 92. 

October 6.—Sir John Gilbert, president of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, 80....Park Com- 
missioner William A. Stiles, of New York City, 60. 


THE LATE EX-SENATOR J. R. M’PHERSON 
OF NEW JERSEY. 











THE LATE JUDGE C. B. KILGORE OF 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


October 7.—Ex-Congressman Lemuel Ammerman, of 
Scranton, Pa., 51. 

October 8.—Ex-United States Senator John Roderick 
McPherson, of New Jersey, 64. 

October 10.—Thomas Whiffen, the actor. 

October 11.—Judge George V. Strong, eminent lawyer 
of North Carolina. 

October 12.—Ex-United. States Senator Charles W. 
Jones, of Florida, 63. 

October 13.—Ex-United States Senator Thomas James 
Robertson, of South Carolina, 74....William Daniels, 
one of the leaders of the Prohibition party, 76....S. W. 
Venable, of Petersburg, Va., 72. 

October 14.—Prof. Rodolphe Pierre H. Heidenhain, 
the physiologist, of Breslau, 63. 

October 15.—Very Rev. Charles John Vaughan, Dean 
of Llandaff, 81....Prof. Charles E. Colby, of Columbia 
University, 42. 

October 17.—Charles Anderson Dana, editor of the 
New York Sun, 78....Ex-United States Senator Al- 
gernon Sydney Paddock, of Nebraska, 67....Emerson 
W. Keyes, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 69. 

October 18.—Rear Admiral John Lorimer Worden, 
retired, U.S.N., 79....Surgeon-Gen. Newton N. Bates, 
U.S.N....Prof. Nelson Sizer, phrenologist, 85. 

October 19.—George M. Pullman, the palace-car man- 


2 


ufacturer, 66. 


October 20.—John Hopper, the oldest member of the 
New Jersey bar, 83. 
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IS THIS THE UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN MR. PLATT AND MR. CROKER? 
From the World (New York). 


From the Journal (New York\. 





THE GREATER NEW VORK CAMPAIGN 
IN CARICATURE. 


HE burgher sentiment of the enlarged metropolis 

of New York has resented with no little spirit the 
disposition of non-resident political machinists, and 
party spellbinders from distant States, to assume com- 
mand in a strictly local contest. The people have 
unquestionably preferred to fight it out among them- 


selves. At the same time, they have not been unaware - 


of the fact that the whole country has felt a lively in- 
terest and a deep concern in watching what has been by 
far the most important municipal campaign ever waged 
in any city, with the possible exception of the electoral 
contest over the choice of the first London County Coun- 
cil some six or seven years ago. 

The cartoonists of the New York papers have never 
before been so prolific ; nor has the art of caricature in 
any previous political contest been so generally employed 
by the press as during the past month. Furthermore, 
the cartoonists of other cities have recognized the New 
York mayoralty contest as the foremost topic of the day. 
And thus from the many hundreds of cartoons produced 
by the newspaper artists of New York and a score of 
other cities, it would have been easy for us to have re- 
produced forty pages of striking designs. 

From the great mass that was available we have se- 
lected about twenty-five. The most striking of these 
are the remarkable drawings of Mr. Bush, with whose 
work our readers are so familiar, and who has trans- 
ferred his connection from the Herald to the World. 
Next to Mr. Bush’s work in its general merit, both of 
drawing and of political acumen, is that of his successor 
on the Herald, Mr. Charles Nelan, who has come to 
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COURAGE AND CAPACITY, 


““MAKE ME THE MASTER, NOT THE SLAVE.” 
From the World (New York). 


THE RULERS OF NEW YORK.—From the Herald. 
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THE BOSS PICKS VAN WYCK OUT OF THE BUNCH. 
From the Press (New York). 


New York from the West, and whose remarkable work 
during the mayoralty campaign has won him an im- 
mediate success. Mr. Nelan, like Mr. Bush, has had a 
thorough art education. Mr. Bush and Mr. Nelan aim 
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VAN WYCK IN THE HANDS OF HIS FRIENDS. 
From the Herald (New York). 


the shafts of their satire at the two great bosses, Mr. Platt 
and Mr. Croker; and they both succeed in conveying the 
fundamental idea that bossism in politics is essentially 
a conspiracy against the public. 

Mr. Bush’s cartoon, which appears on the frontispiece 
page of this department, represents Mr. Platt as holding 
Father Knickerbocker by the throat while Mr. Croker 
relieves the old gentleman of valuable franchises. Mr. 
Nelan, in the cartoon entitled ‘In the Hands of his 
Friends,” represents the Tammany candidate for the 
mayoralty as in fact the real candidate of both bosses. 


GULLLIVER BOUND.—From the Herald (New York). 
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THE SITUATION IN AMSTERDAM AVENUE. 
From the Herald (New York). 


However much rivalry there may be between the Tam- 
many machineand the Platt machine it is in the main for- 
gotten in the presence of their overwhelming common 
danger—the danger that the people themselves may arise 
and destroy the domination of the political machines. 
The great service that such cartoonists as Mr. Bush, 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Leon Barritt, and Mr. Nelan have 
rendered to the community in this campaign has lain 
in their constant and brilliant attacks directed at the 
fundamental issue—which has been simply that of boss 
rule. They have stuck to this text, and have done it in 
a manner to impress public opinion. 

Mr. Croker’s absolutism in Tammany has of course 
given the cartoonists a tempting theme. Mr. Shindler, 
of the Press, in a drawing reproduced on the preceding 
page, shows how Gulliver Croker selected Van Wyck 
from his Tammany Lilliputians; and at the bottom of 
this page he makes allusion to the supposed intimacy 
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THE PRINCE: “‘ PUT NO IRISH ON IT, DICK!” 
From the Press (New York). 








THE SAME OLD MASTER AND THE SAME OLD WHIP. 
From the Press (New York). 


of Croker with the Prince of Wales and thus accounts 
for the unprecedented lack of Irishmen on Tammany’s 
ticket this year. Mr. Davenport exhibits Mr. Croker’s 
attitude and expression on the day of the Tammany 
convention when other politicians had the temerity to 
offer him suggestions. Tammany indeed finds itself 
under ‘the same old master and the same old whip.” 

If the cartoonists have revelled in the caricature por- 
trayal of Mr. Richard Croker, they have been none the 
less attentive to his Republican counterpart, Senator 
T. C. Platt. On the next page, and the one facing it, Mr. 
Platt is pictured by four different pencils. Mr. Bush 
shows the Republican boss in the act of opening his 
jack-in-the-box and exhibiting Mr. Tracy. Mr. Nelan 
represents Platt in the process of fitting ex-candidate 
Olcott’s cast-off clothes upon the larger figure of Can- 
didate Tracy, while Mr. Barritt, in one of the best con- 
ceived cartoons of the whole campaign, shows Tracy 





MR. CROKER LISTENS TO OPINIONS OF OTHER POLITICIANS. 
From the Journai (New York). 
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THE LATEST IN PLATT’S SERIES. MR. TRACY IS HEAVILY HANDICAPPED, 
From the World (New York). From the Journal (New York). 





GREAT BARGAINS IN POLITICAL CAST-OFFS—PLATT TRIES OLCOTT’S COAT ON TRACY. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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toiling and perspiring in the mayoralty race with Platt 
on his shoulders as a heavy handicap. 

Mr. Davenport, who is fond of drawing Platt as an 
extremely slim person, shows us how he found that 
gentleman appearing at the close of the Republican 
convention, when he had gobbled up everything in 
sight. Mr. Davenport also gives us a clever little pen- 


—_—_ 
AND THE LITTLE DOG PICKED THE BONES.—Journal. 


sketch of General Tracy, with only a slight suggestion 
of caricature, that the artist drew from life when the 
blushing candidate accepted the unexpected honor the 
convention had so spontaneously conferred upon him. 
The leading cartoonists—Mr. Bush in particular—have 


FATE OF THE BOSSES.—Evening Journal. 
“United in life, in death they shall not be divided.” 












GEN. BENJAMIN F. TRACY AT THE CONVENTION. 
From the Journal (New York). 


; Dave E throughout the campaign treated General Tracy’s can- 

ae didacy as a sacrifice in homage to Mr. Platt as absolute 

in sovereign. It suited Platt’s purposes that some re- 

spectable figure should appear at the top of the Repub- 

lican ticket, apparently with a view to decoying enough 

votes away from the Citizens’ Union movement to de- 
feat Seth Low. 





IT’S NO EASY MATTER TO WALK A STRAIGHT LINE WHEN 
YOU HAVE A “LOAD ON.”’—Journal. 
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Mr. Platt is credited with being 
a political king who would ruin 
if he could not rule. He has 
aspired to rule over a dual king- 
dom. At the present time he ex- 
ercises sovereign sway over the 
government of the State of New 
York. He has never wholly suc- 
ceeded in conquering New York 
City. But he is credited with be- 
lieving that he would be much 
better off with the Tammany boss 
in control of the city than with a 
responsible man like Seth Low 
filling the rdle of an honest and 
conscientious ruler. For Tam- 
many Hall is always ready to 
enter into deals and bargains 
with the State government, while 
it would be useless to seek any- 
thing of that kind from Seth Low. 

His position as sacrificial vic- 
tim must be extremely uncon- 
genial to General Tracy; but that 
gentleman has had so much good 
fortune heretofore that it would 
seem only poetic justice that he 
should now pay the price. 

Mr. Tracy’s chances of victory 
have from the beginning seemed 
infinitesimal; and there could be 


THE ORDER OF THE “T, OC. P.”—From theWorld. 


small consolation for him in de- 
feat. If Mr. Low should be elect- 
ed, the Tracy candidacy would 
go down to history as a thwarted 
effort to put a stumbling block 
in the way of Father Knicker- 
bocker’s aroused aspiration for 
real municipal progress and re- 
form. If Tammany should be 
elected, Tracy’s candidacy would 
be generally execrated as an ac- 
cessory before the fact. If Henry 
George should be elected, all 
those who think the George move- 
ment to be dangerous in its rad- 
ical tendencies and subversive of 
the rights of private property 
would remember Tracy’s candi- 
dacy as the perverse and mis- 
chievous performance that de- 
feated Seth Low and thus made 
George’s victory possible. In any 
one of these three events, Mr. 
Tracy’s position as the scapegoat. 
could not be regarded withenvy. 

The candidacy of Mr. Henry 
George brought into the contest 
an additional factor, which has 
had various treatment at the 
lands of the cartoonists, as the 


A SACRIFICE TO THE KING.—From the World. two following pages will show. 
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BY GEORGE!—From the World (New York). 





DANGER AHEAD. 


_ Tammany likely to get a puncture on Henry George's 
single tacks.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





Mr. Shindler, as we sin- 
cerely hope, is right in his 
cartoon which represents 
Mr. George standing so 
firmly on the tiger’s tail 
as toassure Father Knick- 
erbocker’s entire safety. 
Mr. Stewart, of the Wash- 
ington Times, who up- 
holds the views of the Bry- 
an Democracy, is of opinion 
that the multiplicity of 
candidates will elect Mr. 
George. 





A THREE-CORNERED FIGHT.—From the Times (Washington). 
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LURKING IN SETH LOW’S SHADOW. (alin TH 7) egal EOE We 
From the Press (New York). MYNHERR OTTENDORFER SEES THINGS.—Evening Journal. 
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HENRY GEORGE CONJURING UP THE PAST. THEY ALL HELP GEORGE. 
From the World (New York.) From the Times (Washington). 
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FATHER KNICKERBOCKER NEED NOT FEAR—THE TIGER’S TAIL IS FAST. 
From the Press (New York). 











HENRY GEORGE: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY ARTHUR McEWEN. 
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MR. GEORGE AS HE IS TO-DAY. 


RIVING down Madison Avenue the other 
evening with Henry George, our cab 
passed a crowd listening to a speech from an 
earnest young man whose rostrum was a dray. 
He was one of the missionaries of the Manhattan 
Single-Tax Club, which for several years has 
been holding meetings of this kind regularly 
throughout New York. The mayoralty canvass 
is to this club but an emphasized moment of its 
sustained propaganda. There is hardly a city in 
the United States where like meetings, on the 
streets or in halls, do not make part of the think- 
ing life of the community. In England, Scot- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa— 
wherever English is the language—these single- 
tax clubs exist. Their sacred writings are the 
books of Mr. George, which by the million have 
spread over the earth and find everywhere ex- 
pounders who show a zeal that is less political 
and economic in its fundamental character than 
moral and religious. The first, most systematic, 
and greatest of his works, has been translated 





into almost every living tongue, including 
Chinese and Japanese, and wherever it has been 
read the depth of the impression made is dis- 
closed by an army of enthusiastic converts to its 
scheme for social regeneration and a literature of 
controversy, among the contributors to which, 
agreeing or dissenting, are the ablest men of 
their time. 

I looked at the frail little figure in the shadow 
on the, cab seat before me—a small, elderly man, 
beginning to bend under the piled years, resting 
limply with closed eyes—for he was very tired. 
To the glance of the moment there seemed no 
more force in him than in a weary child. One 
looking on him so had to know the fact in order 
to believe it possible that this man had stirred 
the world and profoundly affected its thought 
and bent. It is not overcounting to say that 
millions are convinced that he has revolutionized 
political economy by disproving the received 
theory of wages, riddling the doctrine of Malthus, 
and tracing the cause of the unequal distribution 
of wealth to the ownership by some of the re- 
sources of nature which should belong to all— 
that he has transformed a dismal science, ap- 
proved by the fortunate and selfish as explaining 
and justifying their monopoly of the good things 
of life, into a joyful science that arms the poor 
with reason and logic in demanding that the 
fruits of their labor shall remain with them and 
not go unearned to others. 

In the millions to whom ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty”’ is the Koran and Henry George the 
Prophet, are embraced more than the poor, who 
may naturally be expected to listen gladly to a 
gospel so millennial in its promises to them. My 
drive with Mr. George was to his headquarters 
from the Waldorf, where he had made a call 
upon one of the most intelligent, ardent, and 
helpful of his disciples—a millionaire. The gos- 
pel of the single-tax has its converts in every 
walk of life, wherever there are men of that tem- 
perament which recognizes the obligation of 
keepership to the weaker brother. 

The single-tax orator on Madison Avenue, as 
a minute detail of a tremendous whole, flashed 
me into an emotion of admiration for the tired 
little man who, owing nothing to circumstance, 
and everything, literally everything, to his own 
brain, had shaken the world’s conservatism and 
won fame. 
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‘¢Doesn’t it thrill you at times,” I asked, nod- 
ding at the crowd and the orator. ‘‘ when you 
think of all the fires you have kindled round the 
globe?” 

‘© Yes,” he said, sitting up. ‘‘ This candidacy 
of mine for Mayor of Greater New York is a 
message to the men everywhere who think with 
me, which tells them that our cause is not reced- 
ing but advancing, and that we may hope to see 
at least the beginning of the better time before 
we die.”’ 

He had mistaken my meaning. What I thought 
of was pride in personal achievement; what ue 
thought of was ‘‘the cause.’’ And that absence 
of the personal element, the egotism of success, 
is characteristic of Henry George. I do not 
mean, of course, that he is unconscious of the 
superior quality of his brains or indifferent to 
the satisfactions that accompany renown, for he 
is a man of sense, and neither feels nor affects to 
feel a modesty that would betoken either a want 
of sense or a false pretense. Henry George en- 
tirely agrees with the estimate which ranks him as 
a great man. I have known him long—before 
the world heard of him, and after, and it is a 
proof of his quality that fame has made him sim- 
pler. Time was when, new to conspicuousness, 
its clamors and pointings intoxicated a little, and 
he bore himself with some self-consciousness. 
And what wonder? 

I know of no American whose career, unfa- 
vored by accident or the help of others, is so im- 
pressive. Neither schools, nor votes, nor money 
have contributed to make him what he is, but 
only his genius. His eldest son has told me of a 
supreme moment in his father’s life when self 
blazed up exultant and triumphant. It was in 
London one morning in 1883. The night be- 
fore he had addressed a great meeting in St. 
James’ Hall. Henry Labouchere presided, and 
the audience was an uncommon one, many of his 
hearers being of the social as well as of the intel- 
lectual aristocracy and the politically eminent. 

Four years before he had been earning his bread 
as an inspector of gas meters in San Francisco 
and putting his thought into ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty.”” A year before that he had been drudg- 
ing as the editor of a newspaper. Yet earlier, 
he had followed his trade as a journeyman 
printer. Earlier still, he had reached California 
as asailor before the mast, lived precariously on 
odd jobs, canvassed for subscribers for a news- 
paper, peddled clotheswringers — did anything 
to support the wife he had married on nothing 
at twenty-one and the family that soon came to 
them. He had helped as a printer to set the type 
of his book, cast it in electrotyped- plates, and in 
1879 found a punisher in Appleton. In 1880 
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he came to New York on an emigrant ticket, 
bought with borrowed money, and suffered ex- 
treme poverty rather than return to anonymous 
journalism and forsake his determination to stand 
by his convictions and share the fate, ill or good, 
of hisown written thoughts. His book made its 
way, attracting more notice abroad than here, 
and most of all in England, where a sixpenny 
edition having led to a large sale the London 
Times said it could no longer be ignored, and 
gave it a full-page review. Within a few hours 
not a copy of ‘‘Progress and Poverty’ was 
unsold by the booksellers of London. New edi- 
tions succeeded as fast as presses could print 
them. 

When George, visited England in 1883 he 
was far from being an obscure person, but the 
degree and kind of interest felt in him was not 
ascertainable—whether the educated in the mass 
viewed him with respect as a thinker of serious 
power and importance, or with curiosity as a 
mere visionary having an unusual gift of elo- 
quence, or with fear as a disturbing madman. 
Those who deemed him a grander Adam Smith, 
those who abhorred him as a more modern Murat, 
and those who felt they must be where fashion 
led, alike thronged to St. James’ Hall. He was 
for the hour London’s lion—that much was sure. 

His son tells me that his father, not seeing the 
boy, came alone into the room next morning and 
turned over the newspapers on the table. The 
Times, and all the rest, gave extended reports of 
the meeting and the address. 

‘¢ At last,”” said Henry George, speaking aloud 
and to himself, «* At last I am famous.” 

‘¢ And,”’ says his son, ‘‘ he went away into the 
next room, never noticing me, his face lighted up.” 

Mr. George is now in his fifty-ninth year, and 
those whose personal contact with him has been 
recent are most struck by his gentleness, and next 
by the abstraction of his manner. On his social 
side he is the least self-assertive of men now. 
‘¢As a neighbor, a friend, and the head of a 
family,” said one who is near to him, ‘‘ Henry 
George is the justest, the most considerate, the 
sweetest, and most lovable of men.’”’ For some 
years he has been living in retirement, giving 
the leisure and the matured thought of hig ripened 
life to the composition of an elaborate work on 
the ‘Science of Political Economy.” It is to be 
his magnum opus. Some of the chapters I have 
seen, and am acquainted with the book’s scheme. 
It shows no decline in power, but there is in it 
what there is in George himself—a milder tone. 
He had sat down in his evening to téll before 
night came all he thought of the world in which 
he found himself—to face its problems and offer 
his solutions. His absorption in this vast task. 
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a pleasure to him, was complete until the call to 
the mayoralty contest came. Then he woke up 
as a pasturing war-horse might at the bugle’s 
blast, and he is the old Henry George again that 
I knew in San Francisco when he was in his 
thirties and up to his ears in his newspaper fights. 
But let that wait. 

The Henry George of the past decade is the 
Henry George of New York. The diminutive 
figure—he is under five and a half feet and of 
less weight and smaller girth than many a boy of 
sixteen—is familiar to the people of Fort Hamil- 
ton, where he lives and has taken his walks, con- 
stitutionals without destination, and heedless ‘in 
the choice of roadway or sidewalk, ambles for 
fresh air and thought that excluded observation 
of external things. The fine head, the graying- 
reddish beard, the blue eyes looking absently out 
from under the thicket of brows and through 
large spectacles, the soft hat set on any way— 
when these have appeared at the door of an edi- 
torial-room to inquire for a friend or bring an 
article, the stranger-journalist, unaware of the 
visitor’s identity, has mistaken him for a col- 
porteur, a retired schoolmaster, an unrecognized 
poet, or anything meek and unworldly. Mr. 
George’s absent-mindedness is the jest of his 
circle. Names escape him. I heard him say to 
Mr. Dayton, the candidate on his ticket for Comp- 
troller and one of the best-known men in New 
York: ‘*You won't mind it, I hope, if I forget 
your name; I’m so conscious of the danger of 
getting names wrong that when the need of re- 
membering comes it rattles me, and away the 
name goes.” 

He came late to a recent dinner at the Lotus 
Club, where he was to discuss with some friends 


HENRY GEORGE. 


the question of his being a candidate in appre- 
hended contingencies. It was raining, and he 
took from his pocket the slippers with which Mrs. 
George had insisted on providing him in case he 
should get his feet wet, and as he put them on 
he apologized with honest gravity: 

‘«T lost time looking for a man I kept asking 
after as Kinsella, and it turned out his right name 
was Moriarity. At least, I think that was what 
he told me it was when I found him.” 

But there was no absent-mindedness when dis- 
cussion of the business in hand ensued. Then 
his mind closed the door on his book and its 
large demands, and came to earth and the practical 
present, keen and wide-awake—the man of the 
San Francisco Post. 

That was Henry George’s own newspaper, 
started by him early in the seventies. It re- 
vealed the qualities of brain and character that 
are his essences and have made him what he is. 
It was an unusually good newspaper, judged by 
the ordinary standard. That is to say, it was 
active in giving the news and as eager for 
‘¢ scoops,” and as proud of them as a newspaper 
not seeking to be respectable at the price of dull- 
ness can be. Mr. George drew to the Post the 
bright young newspaper men and shocked his 
established rivals by his enterprise, as a new 
paper supplied with energy and in need of busi- 
ness always does. But it was his editorial policy 
that marked the Post off from the usual. The 
editor, while setting type or writing for other 
newspapers, had made time in which to read and 
think. Much as Napoleon found in reading the 
monthly reports as to the state of his troops and 
fleets, forming twenty large volumes, ‘‘ more 
pleasure than any young girl does in a novel,” so 
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Henry George pursued the study of political 
economy. He tore himself from it because work 
had to be done that his family might be housed 
and fed and clothed. 

‘‘Tt amazes me,’ said his wife lately, fresh 
from reading the proofs of still another edition 
of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ ‘‘ how the man ever 
found the time to 
do the reading 
and the thinking 
bound in that 
book. I’m _ not 
speaking of the 
intellectual abil- 
ity needed to do 
it at all, but just 
the work it stands 
for. He was a 
busy man, busier 
than anybody I 
knew, iu toiling 
for us, yet he read 
endlessly, and 
must have 
thought about 
these things with 
one part of his 
head while he used another part every day to 
make a living.” 

How thoroughly he read, as well as widely— 
for history, and philosophy, and the poets, and 
general literature claimed: him concurrently with 
Smith and Ricardo and Mill and the French 
encyclopedists—and how thorough he felt his 
thought was before he put pen to paper on his 
book, I learned when ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” 
had been before the world for some time. Her- 
bert Spencer and Huxley and the Duke of 
Argyll, and many others, had dissented from its 
teachings and given their reasons. Mr. George 
has a mind above the small pride of consistency, 
an open mind, that is large enough to be willing 
to receive the truth from any quarter, whether 
the reception be agreeable to his preconceptions 
or not. He is scarcely less a contender for an 
opinion because it is his than was Darwin, whose 
gratitude was greater to one that pointed out an 
error than to one who accepted him as a master. 

‘¢ What,’’ I asked him, ‘has all this criticism 
done for you? Has it made you doubtful on 
any important point?” 

‘(No,” he said. ‘‘As yet I have seen no 
criticism that is not answered by the book 
itself.” 

Within the past month he remarked that he 
had been correcting proof on the new edition. 

‘« Have you made any changes ?” I inquired. 

‘« A verbal one here and there,’’ he answered, 


HENRY GEORGE. 
(Age eighteen.) 
(From a daguerreotype.) 


‘¢and a note explaining that when I wrote I was 
under the common error as to the identity of the 
principle of copyright and patents.” 

And the book was written nearly twenty years 
ago. 

That, surely, is a rare, an almost unique, ex- 
perience among the men who have written on the 
deeply serious things of life. 

The germs of ‘+ Progress and Poverty ”’ were 
in the Post's editorial columns. It was, of 
course, not practicable to expound in newspaper 
articles from day to day, to the understanding of 
careless readers, a theory of the cause and cure of 
poverty so novel, and the Post's incessant cry, 
‘¢ Tax the land !”’ instead of enlightening the pub- 
lic, got the editor the name of being a crank. 
Fellow journalists acknowledged his ability as a 
writer, but felt superior to him in sense and chaffed 
him condescendingly on his hobby. No set of 
men were more surprised by ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty’ than the journalists. The book astonished 
them much more than did its success; yet he 
had the fate of all prophets in finding honor 
grudged him in his own country. The wisdom 
of commerce, like the wisdom of journalism, was 
against the Post. Its incredible readiness to 
‘make a fight’? merely for the reason that it 
was right to make it, regardless of immediate 
financial consequences, cost the Post the esteem 
and confidence of the business community, and 
brought it the respectable disapproval of the lead- 
ing citizen, who is the same high-minded, courage- 
ous and judicious person in San Francisco as else- 
where. 

Nevertheless, the Post became a power. The 
masses liked it for its brisk news columns and 
for the warmth of its sympathy with their lot. 


HENRY GEORGE AND HIS SISTER. 
(From an old daguerreotype.) 
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George, even if they were not clear about what 
it all meant, became popular with the working- 
men. They asked him to be a candidate for the 
State Senate; and he was willing. At their con- 
vention, when he mounted the stage, they in- 
quired of him, as of other candidates, if he would 
subscribe to the platform and ‘be obedient to 
the directions of the executive committee when 
elected. He promptly answered that he would 
do neither, but remain his own master, and elo- 
quently gave his reasons for preferring that 
status. He remained a private citizen, and for 
awhile a suspected and unpopular one. It was 
as foreign to George to be either a demagogue or 
a follower in politics as it was for the Post to 
keep subscribers and advertisers by thrifty si- 
lence. Women were appearing at local option 
elections soliciting votes and received disrespect- 
ful treatment. Instantly the Post charged upon 
the ungallant blackguards, and in'a day had 
every saloon in California for its enemy. Sub- 
scribers withdrew by the thousand and adver- 
tisements were withdrawn by the column, but 
that made no difference to George. 

The instance is typical of the course of the paper 
while he continued to be its owner. Whether its 
bravery, its brains and its honesty would have 
compelled support in the end must be left to 
opinion. Unfortunately for Henry George, as 
he felt poignantly at the time, but fortunately 
for himself and mankind, he was _ suddenly 
forced either to meet notes, which he supposed 
were the record of a friendly and volunteered 
loan, or surrender the paper. He went from the 
office of the Post poorer than when he entered it 
by the years of labor it had taken. Then it was 


that he abandoned daily journalism, took a small 
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place from the governor he had helped to elect, 
and for the first period in his laborious, strenu- 
ous and studious life knew what leisure was, or 
rather what it was to have time for the work he 
longed to do. 

That long, hard, and bitter struggle in Cali- 
fornia, often humiliating, often incensing, often 
discouraging, but never crushing nor dishonor- 
ing, was Henry George’s university. It devel- 
oped and knitted his character, trained his moral 
muscle, and made him sufficient unto himself. 
For his mind the experience had an exceptional 
advantage, which he acknowledges in his first 
book. Unlike other students of social causes and 
effects, he was not required to ask his imagina- 
tion to present him with primitive conditions and 
to pilot him through the mazes of higher devel- 
opment. In California he saw society grow 
from its simplest elements into the finished com-- 
plexity of modern civilization. Though an actor 
in the drama, he was also a spectator. He lived 
in a laboratory as well as in the library. Hence 
his firm grasp on the fundamental things which 
so often elude able minds that have not seen 
them with the actual eye, but must search for 
them under confusing layers of institutional su- 
perimposition. Also his Californian schooling 
gave him that comprehension of the mind, the 
needs, the passions, the prejudices, the aspira- 
tions, the limitations, the possibilities, the inner 
soul of the common man. Not the commonplace 
man, but the common man, the man at the base 
of the structure. George was out of work with 
the workless, hungry with the hungry, and all 
the cares that press upon the common man whose 
daily problem is ‘subsistence were George’s own 
daily cares for years. The man of his political 
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economy, therefore, is not that machine-made 
monster created to make and consume wealth and 
operated only by the iron law of wages—the 
economic man—but the human man, who loves 
and hates and has children, and is conscious of 
ambitions as he works. 

But while George is brother to the common 
man, and through sympathy carries the cross 
of the common man, he is his sternest mentor 
and never flatters him. Note these paragraphs, 
which give at once the starting-point of the 
George philosophy, an 
example of his gift for 
felicitous illustration, a 
touch of his crystal style, 
and a bit of his cruel 
good sense. They occur 
at the opening of his 
book on ‘‘ Protection or 
Free Trade”: 

Near the window by which 
I write a great bull is teth- 
ered by a ring in his nose. 
Grazing round and round, 
he has wound his rope about 
the stake until now he 
stands a close prisoner, tan- 
talized by rich grass he can- 
not reach, unable even to 
toss his head ta rid himself 
of the flies that cluster on 
his shoulders. Now and 
again he struggles vainly, 
and then, after pitiful bel- 
lowings, relapses into silent 
misery. 

This bull, a very type of 
massive strength, who, be- 
cause he has not wit enough 
to see how he might be free, 
suffers want in sight of 
plenty, and is helplessly 
preyed upon by weaker 
creatures, seems to me no 
unfit emblem of the working 
masses. 

In all lands men whose toil creates abounding wealth 
are pinched with poverty, and, while advancing civil- 
ization opens wider vistas and awakens new desires, are 
held down to brutish levels by animal needs. Bitterly 
conscious of injustice, feeling in their inmost souls that 
they were made for more than so narrow a life, they, 
too, spasmodically struggle and cry out. But until 
they trace effect to cause, until they see how they are 
fettered and may be freed, their struggles and out- 
cries are as vain as those of the bull. Nay, they are 
vainer. I shall go out and drive the bull in the way 
that will untwist his rope. But who shall drive men 
into freedom ? Till they use the reason with which they 
have been gifted nothing can avail. For them there is 
no special providence. Under all forms of government 
the ultimate power lies with the masses. It is not 
kings nor aristocracies nor land-owners nor capitalists 
that anywhere really enslave the people. It is their 
own ignorance. 


HENRY GEORGE, 


(At the time he wrote “ Progress and Poverty,” 
twenty years ago.) 


On the morning of the day upon which Mr. 
George resolved to be a candidate for Mayor of 
New York there was, at his request, a meeting 
of friends to advise him. They came to the 
number of thirty, and it was for its size a notably 
representative gathering. There were a few 
business men, two of them rich in lands as in 
other desirable things, several lawyers, some 
leaders in the labor unions, a few practical and 
more unpractical politicians, and a journalist or 
two. The average grade of intelligence was high. 
The least impressive per- 
son present was the oc- 
casion of the assembling. 
Mr. George sat in the 
midst, his small stature 
and inattention to the 
niceties of apparel ac- 
centuated by the large 
and well-dressed pluto- 
crats (but fervid single- 
taxers) who flanked him. 
The light shone on his 
dusty shoes and on his 
spectacles, through which 
he blinked. Advice 
poured upon him. There 
were friends who urged 
his health and his un- 
finished book as reasons 
why he should not run; 
others talked inspiring 
or depressing generali- 
ties; others went into 
figures. There was not a 
man there who did not at 
the beginning. feel per- 
fectly competent to guide 
Mr. George in politics 
and in all the things of 
common life. At the 
end there was not a man 


there who mentally did not stand hat in hand 


before his superior practical sense. He talked 
less than anybody else, asking questions chiefly, 
and wound up by putting the case pro and 
con so simply that the matter was clear at 
once to everybody, and all joined in saying: 
‘« Decide it for yourself, Mr. George; and what- 
ever your decision may be, it is ours.” The rest 
had given their thoughts to considerations of ex- 
pediency, chances of failure or success, or the 
effect of the canvass upon him. Henry George 
went straight to the core of the matter and dealt 
only with the question: <‘‘Is it right that I 
should do this? Am I needed by my cause ?”’ 
In the presence of simplicity and unselfishness 
the wisdom of the shrewd became as foolishness 
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to them. There was no doubting his sincerity. 
When he said: ‘‘I live to advance this cause, 
and if it takes my health or life, and that is need- 
ed, I am ready,” he said it with no flourish, but 
quietly, as another man might say he was ready 
to make some sacrifice of time and business for 
his party. The thirty who met divided in opinion 
went away as one, and that one on fire with de- 
votion to Henry George and lifted to his plane 
for the hour. 

Men laugh at themselves for his power over 
them. They go to him to advise, to expostulate, 
to argue, and come from him wroth with their 
own past littleness. For they find in him not 
only the capacity to think largely and clearly, but 
utter honesty in speaking his thought. He ap- 
pals the strategists who enlist under him. He 
concerns himself not at all with consequences. 
‘¢] have no secrets,’’ he said to me a few days 
ago when talking politics; ‘‘no concealed poli- 
cies. My platform is what I think, and if others 
do not approve my beliefs I don’t ask for their 
votes.” A man whose acquaintance with life has 
been so varied and intimate as his is not ignorant 
of how radically many of his beliefs differ from 
conventional opinion, of how revolutionary they 
seem to the conservative ; but he is used to this, 
and utters the most frightful political heresies 
with a placid calmness that bewilders such fol- 
lowers as deem it politic not unnecessarily to of- 
fend. These followers end by imbibing his own 
courage and joyously trampling upon all their 
previously acquired maxims of policy. He isa 
treasure to the reporters, for he will answer any 
question. 

‘‘Do you believe in the Raines law ?” 

‘No. I believe in no law in restraint of the 
right to do business. JI would have men sell 
liquor and drink it as they see fit. Individual 
liberty is sacred.” 

And there is horror among the temperance 
people. : 

‘¢ What are your views on the tariff?” 

‘‘] am a free-trader—an absolute free-trader. 
I would do away with custom houses altogether.” 

And revenue-only tariff men as well as pro- 
tectionists are aghast. 

It all means, of course, that he would attack 
the evil of drink at the other end—by removing 
the cause in so far as it lies in poverty. And as 
he believes that all revenue should be derived 
from land there is no place for custom houses in 
his scheme. But he has written his explana- 
tions and will not trouble himself to repeat them 
at this day by word of mouth unless the inter- 
viewer makes that draft on what Mr. George has 
come to regard as his store of commonplaces. 

It is a strange figure in the hurly-burly of 
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HENRY GEORGE. 
(When he ran for Mayor of New York in 1886.) 


politics. Incomprehensible to most, fear-inspir- 
ing to many, and ludicrous to not a few. To 
these last it is Colonel Newcome running for Par- 
liament, and Don Quixote come again. 

But listen to this from a politically experienced 
member of his campaign committee: 

‘« How it is I don’t know, but every move we 
have made in politics against George’s advice we 
have been wrong, and every time we have fol- 
lowed his advice we have come out right. We 
all think we know more about the ins and outs 
of the game than he does, but he has a sort of 
instinct that guides him straight. 1 don’t pre- 
tend to understand it.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,”’ suggested another, ‘‘ it’s because 
you clever men play the political fiddle by note 
and he plays it by ear. Remember the vote he 
got in 1886 by practicing his kind of polities, 
which you are so modest as to think not of this 
world, until you wake up to the old, old fact 
that a man placed high can see farther than the 
man down below him. Isn’t it just possible that 
a large mind can think better about anything 
than a smaller one can?”’ 

Of Mr. George’s ability to administer the 
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affairs of an important public office I am incom- 
petent to judge, but in asking the opinion of 
those who are competent I learned some things 
bearing on the point. 

The panic year of 1893 gave him an oppor- 
tunity to apply in practice his financial theories, 
and to illustrate happily for his friends the 
iniquity of private ownership of land-and public 
franchises. The proprietors of some large manu- 
factories in a small town were about to shut 
down, as money was not to be had. This would 
have thrown many men out of 
employment and lost to a pro- 
portion of them their homes, 
partly paid for. On the advice 
of Mr. George the employers 
deposited Government bonds, 
securities resting on the good 
faith of the Government, with a 
New York trust company. The 
latter then issued certificates 
against these bonds in denom- 
inations of from $1 to $20. 
The men accepted the certifi- 
cates as notes for their wages, 
the merchants of the place took 
them as notes for their goods. 
Six $20,000 blocks of these cer- 
tificates were issued and went 
into circulation, the factories 
were kept going, nobody lost, 
and Mr. George claimed a tri- 
umph for fiat money. 

Another friend was about to 
erect works in a town owned principally by a single 
corporation. Mr. George objects to anybody 
pocketing the unearned increment on the value of 
land, but if somebody must pocket it under the 
present system he prefers it should be a friend 
rather than a stranger, whose deserts are unknown. 
By his suggestion, a farm three miles from the 
dominating corporation’s town was bought, and 
the works erected thereon, with much land to 
spare. Lots began to sell, owing to the factory’s 
location, and a trolley line was run to the town. 
Results: From the sale of the surplus land the 
farm and the factory were more than paid for, 
and the trolley line remains a continuously profit- 
able property. All the increased value of that 
farm arising from its having been put to more 
gainful uses, and all the profits of the trolley, 
Mr. George would, if he could, divert to the 
public treasury; and so would his friends who 
pocket the same, but until a majority of their 
countrymen think with them, they will doubtless, 
with what cheerfulness they may, continue as the 
beneficiaries of a system they hold to be unjust. 

‘¢ What is Mr. George’s capacity for busi- 
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(From a bust recently made by his son.) 
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ness ?”’ I asked a man of large affairs who is one 
of his intimates. The answer was this: 

‘¢T have consulted him repeatedly and never 
found his judgment unsound. When I have 
placed: a business problem of many factors be- 
fore him, he has given his mind to it with that 
same ability to detect the seeming and get at the 
real that he shows in resolving into plainness the 
complexities of political economy. Voltaire went 
to the bourse and made a fortune to prove that a 
man of genius was as clever as common men on 
their own ground, and George 
could have done the same, but, 
like Agassiz, he has had no time 
to make money.”’ 

Henry George is a various 
man, and in nearly all the as- 
pects in which he has been re- 
vealed to me, through years of 
acquaintance, a superior and a 
good man—-so superior, so large, 
that it appears to me a little 
matter whether he shall be 
Mayor of New York or not. 
That he desires election, and 
expects it with confidence, I am 
aware, but primarily his purpose 
in being a candidate is to direct 
men’s minds to the social prob- 
lem and his solution. He lives 
for that, and lives for it with an 
exalted enthusiasm. Yet, though 
he believes that he has pointed 
the world to a civilization that 
will be without the dark shadow of poverty, the 
parent of endless sin and crime and debasement 
and suffering—though I think he counts on -a 
grateful posthumous fame inferior to that won by 
no man who has appeared among his kind, Henry 
George is not insensible to the dignities of the 
burgher. That is the side of him which spoke in 
London in the hearing of his unseen son, not the 
spirit that spoke in the cab on Madison Avenue. 
Doubtless as mayor he could constantly challenge 
the principle of laws it would be his duty to en- 
force, and so invite reéxamination of many tenets 
of the received economic creed; but he is growing 
old, and no man may, with justice to himself, strive 
to do more than his strength will bear. And his 
book waits. To meit is strange that such a man 
should care for any official distinction. If he is 
what he believes himself to be, and if his books 
ultimately will do for mankind what he and those 
who accept their teachings believe they will do, in 
the time to come the fact that Henry George was 
or was not Mayor of New York will seem in the 
retrospect a thing of as small importance as that 
he was five feet six inches and not six feet tall. 








SENOR SAGASTA, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF SPAIN. 
(From a very recent photograph.) 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


BY STEPHEN BONSAL. 


ON PRAXEDES, the odd Greek name 

of the present Prime Minister of Spain, 

and by which he is invariably called, is a very 
interesting character indeed. No man has prob- 
ably ever played so prominent a part in the affairs 
of a great nation for so many years and done so 
little as Don Praxedes; he never boasts of his 
achievements, but, as he once told me, he is nota 
little proud of the things he has left undone. Al- 
most inevitably he has been compared to his late 
rival, so recently assassinated, Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, though in fact the only points of compari- 
son were to be found in features of sharp con- 
trast. Canovas was a man of most engaging 
personality, of wide'reading and of encyclopedic 
knowledge of everything that happened in the 
world down to the days of the discovery of 
America. Whether it be true or not, as has 
been recently published, that his origin was of 
the humblest and his mother a wash-woman, 
Canovas certainly looked and behaved as though 
the bluest blood in Spain ran through his veins; 
and his brilliant career, begun under the patron- 


age of an uncle who was a celebrated writer in 
his day and a member of the Spanish Academy, 
soon became the hope of the stern, unbending 
Tories .of his country. To Canovas, from the 
day when Charles V. withdrew from the spacious 
world of two continents, which he had filled with 
the magnificence of his rule, and disappeared in 
the seclusion of the mountain convent at Yuste, 
down to the day in 1874 when, acting upon his 
suggestion and under his guidance, Martinez 
Campos raised the banner of legitimacy and pro- 
claimed Alfonso king at Sagunto, all Spanish 
history was a closed book. He chose to ig- 
nore it, to disregard the march of time and of 
progress as though it had not been. Span- 
iards, like the rest of the world, are prone to il- 
lustrate their dicta of homely wisdom by cita- 
tions from the immortal story of the Knight 
of La Mancha, and so they have always called 
Canovas the Don Quixote and Sagasta, ‘‘ Don 
Praxedes,” the Sancho Panza of Spanish poli- 
tics. This comparison is not altogether without 
justification as far as the mental picture is con- 
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cerned, but most misleading ‘as to the physical 
aspect. Don Praxedes has the tall, thin, cada- 
verous figure of the Ingenious Knight, when he 
should be short, rotund and stocky like Sancho; 
and his face is commonplace and only saved from 
insignificance by an expression of great shrewd- 
ness. 

Canovas was a pedant in the lore of obso- 
lete statesmanship, and Sagasta is simply a very 
adroit wire-puller, the type of a petty lawyer in 
a small provincial town, with a deep knowledge 
of the weakness of men and especially of the foi- 
bles of the petty politicians of Spain. He has 
time and again maintained his position by his 
adroitness in reconciling, temporarily at least, 
antagonistic groups of his party; he is not a 
great compromiser like Henry Clay, but a great 
compromiser upon very little and insignificant 
things. Almost invariably silent in the senate, 
Don Praxedes has won his victories, which have 
had no other object in view than the retention of 
power, by secret meetings of the irreconcilable 
elements in his house on the Calle Arenal. 
When you read in the Madrid papers that Don 
Pablo this or Don Gumersindo that has been in- 
vited to CoNFERENCIAR with Don Praxedes, one 
may be pretty certain that within a few days 
Don Pablo will blossom out as a duke, that his 
henchmen will receive civil governorships or fat 
colonial offices, and that the Liberal party is to 
remain in power. It is very. difficult to pre- 
dict what course Sefior Sagasta will pursue under 
the circumstances which confronts him both 
at home and in Cuba. No light is shed upon his 
future action by interrogating the past, because 
Sagasta, from the day on which he ‘rallied”’ to 
the Liberals (or deserted the Republicans, as 
others put it), has never been identified with any 
policy of a resolute and uncompromising nature, 
nor has he ever developed a programme from 
which we might judge the caliber of the man 
who to-day finds himself in a position of such 
difficulty and confronted by a problem in the 
solution of which our sentiments and our inter- 
ests are so inextricably involved. His return to 
power at this juncture. a political necessity in 
which he most reluctantly acquiesced, strikingly 
illustrates the irony of fate. 
the father of political makeshifts and of halfway 
measures, and after his long and uneventful 
career he finds himself confronted with a situa- 
tion which, in the opinion of many, even if it 
does not require the only solution which the Gor- 
dian knot received, certainly does demand the 
attention of a sharper stylus than ever Sagasta 
wielded. He is a timid man, drawing back at 
the sight of his own shadow. He never pos- 
sessed the stubbornness or the tenacity of purpose 


He has always been - 
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which characterized his dead rival, and now he 
finds himself surrounded both at home and 
abroad by dangers which might appall the most 
resolute and cause the most sanguine of men to 
despair. 

From the little Moorish watch tower which 
tops the Presendencia, where the ministers meet, 
Sefior Sagasta, looking out upon the windy table- 
lands and snow-clad spurs of the Guadarrama, 
can see the panorama of his fatherland as it is 
to-day. When he relinquished power, not three 
years ago, Spain had never seemed quite so pros- 
perous; certainly never before in this generation 
had the outlook been so hopeful. It is true that 
the folly of the Mellila war had cost twenty-five 
million dollars; but with the increasing market 
for the crude Spanish wines, the expansion of va- 
rious industries in Catalonia, and the general im- 
provement in agriculture, the prosperity and the 
taxable basis of the country was increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Sefior Gamazo, an experi- 
enced financier, had brought in a budget which 
for the first time in years honestly and without 
the jugglery of figures had balanced. Spanish 
credit had improved and Spanish rentes stood 
firm in all the European bourses. On_ that 
atalaya from which he looks to-day, upon his re- 
turn to power, he sees a very different sight. Spain 
has been hled white by the terrible losses of the 
Cuban and the Philippine wars. The wars of 
Charles V. and Philip II., covering a period of 
fifty years, did not cost Spain in men and in treasure 
one-half of the losses the colonial wars of the last 
three years have entailed. At home, throughout 
the tawny peninsular, starvation stalks, not in the 
byways and in the sideways, but upon the royal 
roads. In the north, where the life of the Span- 
ish peasant has always been a stern struggle for 
existence, the change in affairs is less noticeable 
and the people are better prepared to meet it; but 
in the south, incredable as it may seem to those 
who have lived in these fruitful provinces in 
happier years, we learn that in the fer- 
tile lands of Maria Santissina, where food and 
plenty has always fallen like manna from heaven, 
a famine is impending; we read of the starva- 
tion of whole families, of villages wiped out 
of existence by hunger typhus, and the de- 
sertion of the peasantry flocking to the cities 
and crying for bread; we hear that even the 
heaven-sent and natural crops, the orange and 
the melons of the gardens of Valencia, the 
olives of Cordova and of sunny Seville, and the 
grape that gives the pale sherry upon the sandy 
soil of Xeres, have all alike failed. The few in. 
dustries, principally in Catalonia, that were blos- 
soming into prosperity under fostering care have 
been stricken down by the blight of war, and 
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even the factories that were engaged in the in- 
dustries which thrive by war, such as the making 
of guns and other war materials, have failed be- 
cause the payments upon the contracts are being 
made in the paper money of a depreciated cur- 
rency. 

It is not alone in the imagination of her un- 
practical statesmen that Spain is living in the 
past; in a material sense, also, she is living upon 
the past. Financially as well as politically to a 
great extent she is in the hands of the French 


financiers, who with niggard hand are doling out: 


to her a little more gold in the hope that it may 
serve to tide over this period of trial and to save 
some of the many millions which in the prosper- 
ous, thoughtless years they poured so lavishly 
into the bottomless pit of Spanish credit. 

Dark as this picture is, the political tableau is 
still more somber. Above the cry of those who are 
asking for bread, and for the return of theirsons 
and brothers and husbands who will never come 
back from the pestilential colonial wars, can be 
heard again the hoarse cry of party strife, the 
uproar of the most irreconcilable political divi- 
sions and antagonisms. ‘‘ The widow’s. peace ”’ 
that Canovas proclaimed when, six months after 
the death of his father, Alfonso XIII. was born 
a king, a truce which Spanish chivalry has main- 
tained for twelve years, is over, and there is 
about to take place a struggle for the throne to 
which the posthumous child (‘‘ god given ” above 
all other children, as Grilo, the poet, addicted to 
the Bourbon dynasty, proclaimed in patriotic 
verse) was born, but to-day action is in order, 
and no one knows better than Sefior Sagasta that 
every leader of the various groups and _ political 
creeds in Spain is girding up his loins and mar- 
shaling his co-religionists (a literal translation of 
the Spanish word which shows with what fa- 
naticism political questions are fought out in Spain 
to-day), and are making every preparation for 
the era of chaotic civil war which is dawning, and 
out of which no one knows what will come. It 
is very difficult to draw a clear picture of this 
state of political turmoil and fermentation, be- 
cause its most striking characteristic is confusion, 
and yet at any moment it may assume a very 
definite and menacing shape for the upholders of 
the present régime in Spain, among whom, by 
the way, Sefior Sagasta, the present prime min- 
ister, is not regarded as the most stanch and 
uncompromising in his loyalty. 

The agitation of the Carlists is particularly no- 
ticeable, and certainly most formidable and full 
of menace. The Carlists claim a more divine 


right to rule Spain because their leaders, Don 
Carlos and Don Jaime, his son, are descended by 
the male line and not by the female line, as is 
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the present king, Alfonso XITI., from Ferdinand 
VII., that typical Spanish monarch who sought 
to bolster up his divine right to rule by sup- 
pressing universities and starting schools of 
Tauromachia, where bull-fighters and baiters were 
bred and taught their bloodthirsty sport. The 
coming of age of Don Jaime, and the exhibition 
on his part of a not unnatural desire to play the 
romantic ré/e of the young pretender who would 
come into his own again, has fanned the smol- 
dering embers of the fanaticism of those who 
cultivate the old traditions and the old loyalty, the 
Whites of Spain, the tradicionalistas. While Don 
Jaime appeared on the scene much too soon for 
the peace of Spain, it was none too soon for the 
permanence of the Carlists’ agitation, which, owing 
to the growing fleshliness of Don Carlos and his 
reluctance to fight for his throne upon the wind- 
swept tablelands and damp valleys of Northern 
Spain, has shown signs .of exhaustion, was Gas- 
TADO, as they say in Spain. 

The Republicans who have been greatly weak- 
ened by the fact that their party was divided 
into at least five separate and distinct groups, 
with apparently irreconcilable differences, are 
drawing together. Salmeron and Pi y -Mar- 
gal, who have been such bitter enemies and who 
are the controlling forces, the apostles of the Re- 
publicans’ creed in Spain since the defection of 
Castelar, are publicly coquetting and exchang- 
ing honeyed words, while in private they are, it is 
openly charged, conspiring to bring about the 
new régime upon which they have decided. 

How Sagasta will approach the situation, how 
he will set about to conjure the dangers which 
threaten the present régime, it is most difficult to 
say and it would be folly to prophesy. From a 
colorless past it is difficult to draw a coloring for 
the future. In his whole political life there is 
only one incident which it is now interesting to 
review as indicating the character of the man 
and as shedding some light upon his probable at- 
titude toward Cuba. Irefer to the split in the 
Liberal Cabinet over which Sagasta presided in 
1894 in regard to the measure of reform prom- 
ised to the Cubans. The scheme of reform 
which was brought in by the colonial minister of 
that day, Sefior Maura, in fulfillment of the re- 
peated promises of the Liberal leaders to satisfy 
the demands of the Cubans fora measure of self- 
government, conceded, if not the autonomy of 
Canada, at least the measure of self-government 
which is enjoyed by a British crown colony with 
a legislative assembly. After many delays 
Sefior Maura’s bill was voted down after a long 
and stormy cabinet meeting under the presidency 
of Sagasta and Sefior Maura, the colonial minis- 
ter, and Sefior Gamazo, the finance minister, 
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withdrew from the cabinet. The details of tnis 
cabinet meeting, which, viewed now in the light 
of the terrible disasters to Spain which the three 
intervening years have brought, are of the great- 
est importance, and they have never been made 
public. Whatever may have been the direct and 
immediate cause of this remarkable and ill- 
starred change of policy, it is true the Liberals 
under Sagasta broke with pledges and assurances 
as solemn as any they have made since or are 
making now, and by their rejection of the advice 
of Maura missed the opportunity of saving their 
country from the Cuban war, which has brought 
upon them, and upon all concerned, ruin, bank- 
ruptcy, and desolation. 

The portfolios of the retiring ministers were 
without delay given to members of a group in 
the Liberal party antagonistic to the Maura and 
Gamazo faction, which had fought for a strict 
performance of the campaign pledges to the 
Cubans; and when the new colonial minister, 
Abarzuza, brought in his Cuban measure, it was 
seen to be not only less liberal but altogether 
impracticable. In the meantime, despairing of 
any change in the situation by legislative methods, 
the standard of independence and of complete 
separation from Spain was raised early in 1895, 
and the war which has involved Spain in irre- 
trievable ruin and Cuba in a devastation which 
will require years to make good, and that has cost 
to the commerce and industries of the United 
States hundreds of millions of dollars, had begun. 

In the performance of my official duties I 
remember calling upon Sefior Maura the after- 
noon subsequent to this cabinet meeting at the 
colonial ministry in the Plaza Santa Cruz. He 
was arranging his papers preparatory to making 
way for his successor. He told me much of what 
had happened in the cabinet meeting, and it was 
clear that Sagasta had thrown him overboard in 
a most cynical way. preferring to face a war in 
Cuba rather than the clamor of those at home 
who were, and still are, of the opinion that Cuba 
belongs to Spain by divine right of conquest, and 
should be ruled upon the classic lines with which 
Rome ruled her Asiatic provinces. While it is 
doubtless very disagreeable to Sagasta, no one can 
question the justice of the avenging Nemesis 
which has called upon the man who threw away 
the golden opportunity, who refused to placate 
the Cubans by concessions when it might have 
been done, and who, by his absolute breach of 
faith with the Cuban deputies, gave them still an- 
other justification for their recourse to arms—to 
bear the brunt of the disaster in which his folly 
has involved his country. Of him it may be said 


truly, that as he sowed he has reaped. 
The fact that neither Maura nor Gamazo is in- 
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cluded in the new ministry does not promise 
well for Spain or for Cuba nor yet for the stabil- 
ity of the cabinet; indeed, it is a ministry of ab- 
solutely unknown and unimportant men, with the 
exception of Sefior Moret, who, though a brilliant 
orator and a man of charming and engaging per- 
sonality, has been invariably unsuccessful in his 
essays in constructive statesmanship. Again, at 
a moment when probably even the best financier 
would prove powerless to save the treasury 
of Spain from bankruptcy, it seems strange 
that the Liberals should dispense with the ser- 
vices of Gamazo and give the place to Puigcerver, 
who is a noisy, ignorant demagogue. The new 
minister of foreign affairs, Gullon, was a director 
in a bank quite unknown, and is generally re- 
garded as a nonentity. If we could only know 
why Gamazo and Maura are without portfolios 
in the present cabinet and are not heard in the 
councils of the Liberal party at present, or at 
least not heeded, we would have some insight 
into the plan or policy with which Sagasta is 
approaching the situation. 

Three years ago I saw in Madrid a strange pro- 
cession. First came a squadron on horseback of 
royal. guardsmen, with shining breast-plates and 
nodding plumes; then there came on foot ascore of 
halberdiers, many of them nobles and grandees 
of Spain, and all of them hidalgoes or sons of some- 
body. Behind them came a court equipage 
drawn by six horses gayly caparisoned in har- 
ness covered with silver and golden bravery, and 
in the carriage sat the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
the grand chamberlain of the court and a de- 
scendant of the admiral of the Armada of hap- 
less memory. He sat upon the front seat, and 
in the seat of honor there sat no one, but 
the cushion was covered by a huge silver 
salver upon which lay the velvet coat of a 
boy. It was the coat of the king, which, in 
accordance with the word given six hundred 
years before, was being carried to the palace 
of the Duke of Hijar, the descencant of the 
young cavalier who centuries before saved the 
life of his king under the walls of Toledo, by 
the banks of the wild Tagus. I feel that never 
was king of Spain in such danger of losing his 
throne as is the boy-king of to-day. He can- 
not be saved, as was King John, by a coat of 
mail nor yet by a troop of horse. The 
emergency requires something else, some of that 
sense which we mistakenly call common, and the 
force of a strong and fearless character. Should 
such a paladin appear, he will be remembered 
gratefully by the Spanish people, even when the 
dukes of Hijar are forgotten. 

But I do not think that Don Praxedes Sagasta 
is the man for the emergency. © 























PERSONAL NOTES ON CANOVAS. 


[In September we were so fortunate as to be able to present our readers with a most judicious es- 
timate of the public career of the late Prime Minister of Spain, together with observations upon the 
course of Spanish political history during the long lifetime of this lamented statesman, from the 
pen of the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, formerly United States Minister at Madrid. As in some sense a 
sequel to Dr. Currys contribution we present herewith some interesting personal notes on Canovas 
from the pen of a woman, Mrs. Hart, who knew Canovas intimately, and was for a while a press 
correspondent at Madrid. Her remarks did not reach us in time for immediate publication, but it 
would be sad indeed if a man so distinguished as Canovas should lose interest for serious readers 
within three months after his assassination. For the seven illustrations used in this article we make 
acknowledgment to La I/lustracion Espatia y Americana.—Tue Epitor. ] 


whose open lattices force themselves in all the 
luxuriance of summer beauty the most fragrant 
southern flowers and creeping plants, meet satel- 
lites on the rich treasures reposing within, treas- 
ures garnered with loving ecstasy and sound judg: 
ment by the master whose paradise is now laid 
waste. The writer of these lines had the honor 
and happiness of knowing well this princely 
habitation, only comparable to the exquisite 
library of Chantilly, which fate has also deprived 
so lately of its royal owner. The collection of 
volumes possessed by Sefior Canovas exceeded 
thirty thousand volumes, rare manuscripts, first 
editions, whose intrinsic value may be reckoned 
at five hundred thousand francs. 

In the intervals when not prime minister, 
eight hours at the least were given each day to 
study. With one glance he could tell, in turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, what was contained 
therein, this privileged intelligence discovering 
in a few seconds what took ordinary mortals as 
many hours. His expenditure monthly in books 
amounted at the lowest calculation to one thou- 

CANOVAS’ LAST PORTRAIT. sand francs. Numbers of his books possess, on 
: ; the first page, annotations always made with a 
Ov of Spain’s cleverest and most impartial No, 4 indelible pencil, and generally referring to 
writers, commenting on the wonderful gifts page or chapter in which the phrase or subject 
of his great compatriot, says: ‘‘Canovas when he 
speaks is Napoleon @ cheval.” Enemies and a 
friends, opponents and partisans, are spellbound F 
while the calm, sonorous voice pours forth in all 
the beauty of cultured eloquence the truths, the 
idcal theories of the honest statesman and patriot, 
until, as he finishes, the lofty artesonando of 
the Cortes rings out and reéchoes to the long 
continued applause, spontaneous and sincere—for 
the moment. Canovas had read deeply; his one 
absorbing relaxation was to read; his cruel as- 
sassin was unnoticed, so utterly was the victim 
wrapped up, even when on the threshold of eter- 
nity, in his dearest occupation. The one luxury 
of his hfe was books; his magnificent library re- 
mains to attest the fact—an exquisite retreat, ro- SANTA AGUEDA (the watering-place where Canovas was 
tund in form, with grand bay-windows, through assassinated). 
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A ROOM IN CANOVAS’ MADRID RESIDENCE “LA HUERTA.” 


desired could be found. Canovas was a pas- 
sionate lover of art—a love engendered by his 
early residence in Rome—and his collection of 
paintings, engravings, ceramics, coins, medal- 
lions, etc., forms a costly collection at his late 
residence in Madrid, ‘‘ The Huerta,”’ the ‘‘ sweet 
home” he loved so dearly. Singularly simple in 
all his habits, Canovas, although always invested 
with the superior cachet which distinction gives 
to elegance, had none of the elements of the fop. 











PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO CANOVAS' PALACE. 


Canovas always wore black, one of his favorite 
postures, especially in the tribune, being that of 
inserting his right hand into the lapels of his 
coat. The premier possessed a rare and valuable 
collection of walking-sticks; he never used other 
than a plain black iron-topped wooden cane, and 
jewels never obtruded their vulgarity on the per- 
son of Canovas del Castillo. _ 

The premier rarely entered a theater, and then 
only the Italian opera: went to no clubs nor 
casinos, and never smoked. He liked to see his 
friends at his table; he never drank aught but 
Bordeaux, and that at meals only. It wasin the 
intervals of those delightful reunions that Ca- 
novas would throw off for a time all the worries 
and cares of State, enthralling by his transcendent 
gifts as a conversationalist the privileged guests 
and friends who had the honor and happiness of 
his society. 

Sefior Canovas was invested with the order of 
the Toison d'or, the highest distinction in the 
gift of royalty. He was president of the Royal 
Academy of History, to whose services he faith- 
fully attended and where he will be sadly missed 
by those with whom he collaborated for many 
years, his devoted admirers all. He was also a 
Royal Academician (de /a lengua) and a member 
of the Academy of Painting. Ex-president of 
the Atheneum, his discourses to that institute 
may be said to be a complete history of the con- 
temporaneous events of this century. 














PERSONAL NOTES ON CANOVAS. 


Canovas has been compared to Cicero, who was 
at once orator, jurisconsult, poet, and statesman, 
and, to quote again, ‘‘ None have interpreted’ the 
laws in their true sublimity as Canovas, the orig- 
inal rapid interpretation of genius and con- 
science.’’ He recounts the story of the battle- 
fields as Thiers and criticises with the judgment 
of an eye-witness. ‘‘The books explained and 
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MADRID—PART OF CANOVAS’ FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


criticised by Canovas are like the copies of ‘ Do- 
minigino les Carnacci Quido Rene,’ more beauti- 
ful than the originals.’’ Such are the remarks 
from the pen of one of Spain’s writers. 

In the period just preceding the restoration of 
the Bourbons the sa/ons of Madrid, presided over 
by such distinguished women as the Countess de 
Montijo, became the debatable ground upon which 
the destinies of the country were resolved, and 
there, too, Canovas was found inspiring, com- 
manding, seducing in the power and grace of his 
loyal eloquence. And now, ere closing, one 
word to the honor of the noble lady bowed down 
by the heart-rending woe of this awful tragedy. 
Cesar’s wife in all its grand signification, the 
partner of the joys and sorrows, triumphs and 
glories of her husband, worthy of the immense 
love he showered on one who was perhaps the 
one woman in the universe whose standard in all 
things fitted her to be the queen, the idol, the 
friend of Canovas del Castillo. The grand sac- 
rifice offered up as the last tribute of love to this 
adored one ere his remains were forever borne 
from his home, the forgiveness of the wretch who 
desolated her life and the country, is the noblest 
testimony to the greatness of Sefiora de Canovas. 

Terrible and cruel has been the tragedy which 
has so ruthlessly cut off in the zenith of a noble 
career ‘‘ El Gran Espanol,” the illustrious states- 
man, the erudite and profound historian, the 
charming poet, the splendid orator, the well- 
beloved, genial prime minister. 
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Antonio Canovas del Castillo was born in 
Malaga in the year 1828, and was educated at 
Madrid, where he studied law and joined the 
ranks of journalism. At sixteen he had already 
made his mark in this field, and at twenty-six he 
was elected to Parliament for his native city. In 
this period were produced the first two literary 
works of the young author—a volume of charm- 
ing poems and a celebrated romance founded 
upon the historical and tragic legend, ‘‘ La Cam- 
pana de Huesca,” a model in style, individuality, 
and realism. Apropos of this romance, a sen- 
tence occurs therein worthy of note: ‘*The en- 
thusiasm of the multitude is oftener than other- 
wise mere idle curiosity, for the same is evi- 
denced at the coronation of a king and at the 
execution of a notorious criminal.”’ 

Being sent as chargé d'affaires to Rome two 
years later, the brilliant diplomatic talents and 
tact of Don Antonio were strikingly evidenced in 
the negotiations resulting in the concordat be- 
tween the Vatican and Spain. At the age of 
thirty-six Canovas entered the cabinet as under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, and three years 
later became in the Mon Cabinet minister of 
home affairs; this portfolio he exchanged later 
on in the O’Donnell government for that of the 
colonies, when to his honor be it recorded he 
brought in the bill proposed in the Spanish Cortes 
which was to abolish slavery. It was in this epoch 
that Canovas convoked to Madrid the representa- 
tives of Cuba in order that the distracted affairs 








TOMB IN CEMETERY OF SAN ISIDRO, MADRID, IN WHICH 
CANOVAS’ BODY LIES. 


of that colony might be calmly and thoroughly 
discussed and sifted, an evolution unique in 
colonial government. Banished for his opinions 
immediately after the disturbances of 1866, 
Canovas only returned in 1869, when his elo- 
quence in defense of his opinions and party gave 
rise to a long series of triumphs to the Conserva- 
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tives, of whom he was the life, soul, and center. 
True to his traditions and ideal, Canovas, upon 
the advent of King Amadeo—who would gladly 
and at any price have secured so able a minister 
—frankly gave vent to his opinions, and dissolv- 
ing the group which acknowledged him as chief, 
he held himself free to act as best his country 
should require. The abdication of Amadeo and 
the proclamation of the republic brought things 
to a crisis, and then it was that the resources of 
the statesman came into clear relief. From that 
hour he worked incessantly and, as it proved, 
victoriously for the restoration of the monarchy 
and the Bourbons. From his. position as presi- 
dent of the regency ministry he brought about 
the return of Alfonso. By the end of the year 
he was made prime minister (1875), the next 
year finding him again with his hands full in the 
second Carlist war and first Cuban revolt. The 
attitude of Gen. Martinez Campos in this in- 
surrection obliged the prime minister to recall him, 
yet it was Canovas himself who begged the king to 
confer upon this general the supreme power in 
1879, and so give him the opportunity of settling 
to his own satisfaction the Cuban question. The 
opposition to this new minister, however, obliged 
him to resign, when Canovas again took his old 
place at the helm, only to retire soon after owing 
to the coalition of the republicans headed by 
Castelar and the maneuvers of Sagasta and 
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Martinez Campos. Three years later the Liber- 
als split up, and Canovas, having been requested 
to form a cabinet, dissolved the Cortes, wishing 
to prove the true opinion of the people, and as 
he anticipated, the elections, by a vast majority, 
sent his party into power. 

Upon the death of the late king, Canovas, with 
the delicacy of the great-minded, retired with 
the entire Conservative cabinet, thus giving to 
the queen regent liberty of action in the choice 
of a ministry. That same day Canovas was elect- 
ed President of the Cortes. The year 1891 found 
Canovas again premier with a revised form of 
Conservative constitution adapted to meet the 
growth of Liberalism. A crisis taking place soon 
after, Don Antonio was begged to form a new 
ministry. This makeshift government was des- 
tined to last only a few months. 

In the last month of 1892 he resigned, and 
was succeeded by Sefior Sagasta, Canovas with 
his usual brilliancy leading the opposition till 
1895, when for the last time he accepted the post 
where he found a martyr’s tomb. The patriot’s 
farewell words, ‘‘ Viva EHspaia,”’ appropriately 
closed a career spent in the service of his country. 
That so distinguished a statesman could have ex- 
isted without creating enemies would have been 
an impossible phenomenon. But yet even those 
who were jealous of him were forced to confess, 
‘¢ Where Canovas is there is the head.” 
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THE NEW DEEP WATER-WAYS COMMISSION. 


Chosen to survey routes for a ship canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson. 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INVENTIONS AND DEVICES THAT HAVE 
NOW RENDERED FEASIBLE A GREAT SHIP CANAL. 


BY CARL SNYDER. 


I.—THE OUTLINES OF A VAST PROJECT. 


ANY an enthusiast has planned, many a 
statesman has dreamed, of the day when 
it shall be possible for the ships of the Atlantic 
to sail in uninterrupted course far into the heart 
of the continent; when our magnificent reach 
of water-ways, the like of which is possessed by 
no other nation upon this earth, shall be no longer 
disjointed, but interlaced into a vast and unified 
system; when the Great Lakes shall be opened 
alike to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the sea, 
to the Hudson and New York, to the Mississippi 
and the Gulf, and—distantly, perhaps, to the 
Red River of the North, to the far-penetrating 
Saskatchewan and to Hudson’s Bay; when Buf- 
falo and Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Duluth 
may send their cargoes unbroken to the farthest 
parts of the earth—shall indeed be seaports. 
Many, I say, have dreamed—some have 
planned, some have worked. But the more 


practical-minded of men have viewed this splen- 
did prospect with indulgent incredulity, and dis- 
missed it as perhaps possible to some far-off gen- 
eration, but beyond hope of realization in their own. 


Not that the well-informed have for a moment 
inclined to minimize the importance of such an 
undertaking. The facts are clear. The Great 
Lakes bear to-day a greater commerce, in point 
of tonnage, than all the foreign trade which flows 
in or out from all the ports of the United States. 

But so long as the lake freighter is baulked by 
the wall of Niagara; so long as cargoes must be 
broken in transit and hfted over the Alleghanies 
to the seaboard, this nation’s development is ar- 
rested and its approaching commercial supremacy 
jeopardized or deferred. 

Another comparison may be yet more striking. 
One of the great engineering feats of the century 
was the opening of the Suez Canal. Its present 
traffic amounts to about 8,000,000 tons annu- 
ally, and it cost approximately $100,000,000 to 
build. Another gigantic project which has 
deeply engaged the attention of this country is 
the Nicaragua Canal; it is estimated that it will 
cost half again as much as the canal of Suez— 
perhaps $150,000,000. But even its warmest 
advocates do not compute for it an immediate 
traffic of more than 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of 
tons; it would probably have much less. 
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A single lock in the wilds of Northern Michi- 
gan—that of the Sault Ste. Marie—passed last 
year some 18,000,000 tons, and it is merely 
a connecting link between Superior and the 
lower lakes. It is estimated that the Detroit 
River bears each year a through traffic of above 
26,000,000 tons. The entire commerce of the 
Great Lakes must be between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 tons annually. This is a traffic equal 
to one-third of all that carried upon the 200,000 
miles of railway in the United States, a system 
that took -$10,000,000,900 or $12,000,000,000 
to construct and equip. 

The colossal commerce of these great inland 
seas is, in a broad sense, purely local; it is bot- 
tled up by the hitherto impassable wall over 
which leap the waters of Niagara. With these 
lakes open to the sea, to the Gulf, and, yet fur- 
ther, were it possible to bring down by water 
the vast produce of the great Northwest, the 
trade which would be developed is beyond the 
powers of any man to calculate. But it is safe 
to say that there is awaiting the outlet from 
Lake Erie to the sea a traffic many times that 
of the Suez and Nicaragua Canals combined. 

How, then, has it come that our statesmen 
have been so blind to these almost limitless pos- 
sibilities, and gone awry with undertakings of 
far less pith and moment? It will be of interest 
to glance at the explanation. 


Il.—THE RAILWAY MANIA 
RESULTS. 

For more than half a century our great water- 
ways have suffered a strange neglect. They 
have not been extended materially within all 
this period ; they have been but little improved. 
With the single brilliant exception noted, that of 
the Great Lakes, their car- 
rying trade has steadily de- 
clined. And in yet more 
marked degree has the canal 
proper fallen into disuse. 
One has but to look out from 
the car windows of the lim- 
ited express as it flies swiftly 
along the insignificant look- 
ing ditch, once famous as 
the Erie Canal, to realize 
how easily this has come 
about. The canal of to-day, 
beside a motlern four-track 
railway, seems an antique, 
a straggle of the pictur- 
esque, a curious survival of 
a time that has gone by 
forever. 


AND ITS 
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A STRANGE CASE OF MYOPIA. 


The march of railway construction in America; 
the development here, within a little more than 
forty years, of the finest system of rail trans- 
portation in the world, has: been shed with a. 
glamour that has dazzled and left us indifferent to 
the natural thoroughfares which had been laid 
down before man had come—the rivers and the 
lakes. These latter, but for the advent of the 
locomotive, must have inevitably shaped the 
course of civilization.on this continent, as, for 
more than two thousand years, the Mediterranean 
fixed the seat of civilization in the Old World. 

Perhaps it might be said that our water-ways 
have been the controlling forces of our develop- 
ment as it is. The late Senator Windom, Gar- 
field’s Secretary of the Treasury, once declared, 
upon the authority of Mr. Albert Fink, that such 
has been really the fact. But it is impossible to 
compute what might have been their value and 
power had anything like the same amount of ad- 
ministrative and inventive genius, energy and 
capital been expended in their improvement as 
has been lavished upon our spreading network of 
steel track. 


OUR LAGGARD ENTERPRISE. 


Certainly in this regard we have been far be- 
hind many nations which we have been accus: 
tomed to look upon as our inferiors. With a 
single exception we have nothing to put beside 
the achievements of Manchester and Glasgow, of 
the Germans at Hamburg and. Kiel, of the 
French in their own land and at Suez, and like- 
wise their audacity in Panama, which, though it 
suffered temporary defeat, is likely now to be 
renewed and carried to successful issue. { 

Even Canada, with a population less than the 
single State of New York, has exhibited a pro- 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW AMERICAN LOCK AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


From the Engineering Magazine. " 
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DERRICKS USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL.—From the Engineering News. 


gressive spirit to which the United States can 
make no claim. Its people have burdened them- 
selves with a bonded debt amounting to $80 for 
each inhabitant in a resolute attempt to cut a 
way along the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic, and 
thus gain a considerable share of the carrying 
trade of the United States. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR DEBAUCH. 


With greater opportunities than all of these 
combined the United States have shown a de- 
gree of indifference amounting to the obtuse. 
We have expended millions, but in a fashion so 
haphazard and ineffective as to be lamentably 
lacking in results. Our annual River and Har- 
bor debauch has been less the pursuit of a bold 
and comprehensive plan for the utilization of our 
water-ways to the full of their powers than a sop 
thrown to the Cerberus of Congressional constit- 
uencies. 

Meanwhile railroads have been cheap to build, 
the rates they have charged have steadily de- 
clined, the exchange of commodities by this 
means has been rapid and on the whole economi- 
cal, and while serving a great public end the 
roads have yielded immense and immediate profit. 

The canal has rarely ever offered any of these 
inducements to private capital, and to-day it 
possesses scarcely the absolute and far less than 
the relative value it did when the construction of 
railroads was begun. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE ERIE CANAL. 


It is difficult to realize, in this late day, that 
the Erie Canal was at the time of its completion 
the most important achievement in artificial in- 
land transportation which mankind had yet made. 
At the time it was begun the city of New York 
had a population of less than 120,000, and that 
of the State was even relatively less. The west- 


ern portion of New York and all that lay be- 


yond was practically a wilderness. The Erie 
Canal was the Pacific Railroad of its day. It 
was the beginning of the development of what is 
now the granary, the coal pit and the ore bin of 
the continent. 

New York and its environs to-day contain a 
population of between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000. 
When the Erie Canal was opened it had cost 
a little more than $7,000,000. It will indi- 
cate something of the enterprising spirit of that 
day to say that were the ship canal from the 
Great Lakes to the sea here under view to cost 
$300,000,000 (perhaps $400,000,000), it would 
be less a burden to the single State of New 
York than was the Erie Canal when it was built. 
If, further, we consider the enormous territory 
which such a ship canal would directly benefit— 
not less than 16 of our greatest States and the 
whole of Canada—the expenditure of $1,000,- 
000,000 would represent relatively less of an 
outlay than that undertaken by the resolute and 
hard-headed people of New York State three 
generations ago. 

For a quarter of a century the Erie Canal re- 
mained the chief outlet of the West. Up to- 
1850 but 1,000 miles of railroad had been 
laid beyond the Alleghanies. Thus far it has 
cost for construction and maintenance some $52, - 
000,000, and over and above that it has turned 
into the treasury of New York upward of $30,- 
000,000 from tolls. Merely as a dividend-payer 
it proved a magnificent investment; but such a 
calculation little represents the debt which the 
people of New York and the West owe to the 
genius of Robert Fulton, who demonstrated that 
the Erie Canal was practicable, and to DeWitt 
Clinton, whose undaunted enthusiasm made its 


‘construction possible. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF TO-DAY. 
I have dwelt upon this splendid chapter of 
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America’s industrial history because we of the 
present day have an opportunity to repeat that 
chapter on a far grander scale. Is it to be said 
that what the opening of the century thus auda- 
ciously began, the end of the century is impotent 
to complete? It is to say that the spirit of the 
bold innovators whose deeds that chapter records 
has gone out from the race which sprung from 
their loins. 

It is no purpose of this article, however, to dis- 
guise the difficulties which confront the present 
proposal of a ship canal to the sea. Under the 
methods and devices in vogue but yesterday, as 
it were, the outlay which such a work would en- 
tail was simply prohibitive. So long as the canal 
had made no progress over the days when the 
blinking mule by the towpath first beheld the 
steel monster which was to drag over valley and 
mountain pass a load which he could not pull 
even as it lay floating in the shallow ditch by his 
side; or, in yet larger view, so long as neither 
appliances of construction nor systems of iockage 
had made an appreciable advance over the inven- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci, the myriad-minded 
contemporary of Christopher Columbus, the enter- 
prise was more than impracticable; it was absurd 


A NEW CONQUEST OF STEAM AND STEEL. 


But the last decade has brought into the 
field new and revolutionary factors which simply 
change the face of the whole problem. 

The first of these factors is the invention of a 
new lock, a marvelous and audacious piece of 
mechanism that seems likely to do for inland 
transport by water what Stephenson's locomotive 
did for transportation onland. Certainly it will 
reverse the whole principle of canal construction, 
and put that industry on the same basis as rail- 
road building—a basis of steel. And the city of 
Chicago, where the Fultons and.Clintons of this 
day seem to dwell, has shown how the canal of 
the future will be built. 

These radical innovations are indeed little 
more than the long-delayed application of steam 
and steel and engineering genius to a backward 
and neglected art. With them, what Colbert, 
the greatest of French statesmen, dreamed, what 
Washington pondered, what Fulton planned, may 
become a reality to the generation now living. 


III.—CHICAGO’S EPOCH-MAKING 
ACHIEVEMENT. , 


The city of Chicago is so remarkable in every 


way that we have ceased to view with surprise’ 


any undertaking which it may assume. After its 
White Wonder, risen like a dream from out of a 
bleak morass; after its thirty-story sky-scrapers 
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floating on the unstable foundations of a bog, we 
can in no wise marvel that it should build a 
drainage sewer to carry a volume of water as. 
large as the Ohio River, and costing $30,000,000. 

But the import of the Chicago Drainage Canal 
has been obscured by its name. Few, beside en- 
gineers, realize that its unique contrivances, its 
monster machines and novel methods of construc- 
tion, were to show this nation how it might be 
possible to build a canal which would carry a. 
boat from New York, at the mouth of the Hud- 
son, 2,000 miles inland to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


A CANAL AS BIG AS THE OHIO. 


The canal is in reality a huge artificial river. 
Its functions as a sewage carrier promise to be- 
come as relatively unimportant to its larger use: 
for the purpose of navigation as the Mississippi 
at St. Louis or the rivers which wash Manhattan. 

Primarily it will be Chicago’s harbor. It will 
be 28 miles long, and with a depth of 26 
feet and a surface width of 300 feet, it will 
admit any vessel which sails these inland seas. 
It is here that Chicago has exhibited a long 
foresight. The Federal Government has now 
practically completed the work of opening a 
20-foot channel from the farther end of Su- 
perior and of Michigan to Buffalo; but there are 
as yet no harbors on the lakes of similar draft. 
It is just this that the drainage canal will pro- 
vide for Chicago, with an inevitable stimulus to 
its lake carrying trade. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST INLAND PORT. 


Already the Western metropolis is the gieat- 
est inland port in the world, and in point of 
tonnage the world’s third port, inland or sea- 
board. The new harbor will be the finest and 
the largest on the lakes and afford unlimited 
water frontage and dock room. 

More than all this the canal must eventually 
form part of a broad channel from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 
With an extension of 66 miles from the pres- 
ent terminus at Lockport it will carry naviga- 
tion to the Illinois River and pour into the lat- 
ter such a stream as will multiply its pres- 
ent volume sixteen times. It will make the 
river navigable to craft of 14 feet draft from its 
junction with the canal to its mouth. But two 
locks of the new type which I shall hereafter de- 
scribe will be required along the entire distance 
from Chicago to New Orleans. 

It is almost needless to add that the Hennepin 
Canal, now under construction, always a bungling 
and preposterous job, will be rendered wholly 
useless and must shortly be abandoned. 











FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA. 


But at the moment the Chicago Drainage Canal 
invites attention less from its possibilities as a 
future artery of commerce than from the fact 
that it is the first canal in the world to be built 
distinctly by machinery and modern appliances. 
I have, in articles in this magazine and else- 
where, pointed out the immense results which 
have accrued from the cheapening of materials 
and supplies of every description, and the in- 
troduction of new and economical processes. The 
Chicago Canal is yet another case in point. 


CHEAP POWER AND CHEAP SUPPLIES—-THE RESULT. 


It is amazing to learn that this, a public work, 
will be completed for millions of dollars less 
than what its own engineers had deemed possible, 
and for not one-half what the astute engineers of 
the Goverument had computed. The single 
item of dynamite has saved perhaps $7,000,006 
or $8,000,000. Its conveying deviccs for re- 
moving the earth and rock to the spoil banks 
have saved millions more. The entire cost of 
the canal will be in the neighborhood of 
$33,000,000. It is safe to say that under 
the same methods and appliances employed in 
the cutting of the Suez Canal the enterprise 
would have cost nearly as much as the toner, 
or approximately $100,000, 000. 

The canal itself offers a vividly nica) illus- 
tration of how this has been accomplished. If 
you take one of the suburban trains out of 
Chicago which traverse the line of the canal, you 
may see what you might mistake for gigantic 
bridges swinging across the channel but appar- 
ently employed in the business of dumping dirt. 
These are in reality enormous hoisting cranes, 
and one may gather some idea of their size from 
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the fact that one of them is almost as long in its 
span as the suspension bridge at Niagara. 

These colossal cantilevers, 700 feet in length, 
are poised upon a pivot in the center, swinging 
freely, and are capable of sustaining a weight 
of 15 tons. They carry earth and rock from the 
bottom of the canal to the spoil banks hundreds 
of feet away, at the rate of 500 cubic yards per 
ten-hour shift. Other machines less imposing 
but yet more effective have done twice this. 


BESIDE A WONDER OF YESTERDAY. 


From a shovel in the hands of a ‘‘ navvy” 
a dirt carrier the size of a suspension bridge, and 
yet so perfectly under control that its movements 
may be directed by the twist of a finger, is a pro- 
digious advance; but it exactly represents the 
progress of canal construction from no more 
than the other day, when the opening of the 
Suez Canal was hailed as the advent of a new 
world-wonder, to this year of added grace. 

There are other devices less striking to the eye, 
but not less effective and powerful. A consider- 
able portion of the canal had to be driven through 
solid rock. In places the cut is 30 and 40 
feet deep. Here what are called channelers have 
been utilized, which cut an inch-and-a-half crev- 
ice down the side of the canal, leaving a per- 
fectly smooth vertical face; the rock may then 
be blasted out by dynamite without injury to the 
wall, and when the débris is removed the face 
looks as if it had been cut down with a knife. 


TONS OF DYNAMITE AT A SINGLE EXPLOSION. 


Here, too, the compressed air-drill—that de- 
vice which has added millions to the world’s 
stock of gold—has been of immense utility. Hun- 





VIEW OF BROWN CANTILEVER CRANE AND WORKING FACE IN ROCK EXCAVATION.—From the Engineering News. 
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dreds of them have often been going at a time, 
all driven from a central power station and pierc- 
ing the rock at a speed which would have been 
deemed incredible a generation ago. And when 
these deep rifts have been made, dynamite and 
the yet more powerful explosive-gelatine, with 
three times the destructive force of the best gun- 
powder, shivers the honeycombed mass into frag- 
ments. At times six and seven tons of explosive 
have been set off in a single day, the reverbera- 
tions rolling like thundér over the distant city. 

Yet again, in dredging out the channel from 
its opening at the mouth of the Chicago River, a 
wonderful suction-dredge has been employed. 
This is the new ‘‘bar-cutter’? which is now 
doing such effective service upon the Mississippi, 
and has made it possible to remove a bar the day 
after some sudden twist of the river’s channel 
has thrown it up. 

A DREDGE THAT EATS SAND-BARS. 


This dredge consists essentially of great pumps, 
set on a floating barge and attached to a huge 
pipe whose nozzle rests against the sand-bank or 
the bottom of the river. Rapidly revolving 
about this nozzle is a series of knives, which dis- 
engage the earth with something of the same 
motion as an egg-beater. The knives set free 
the earth or sand so that it is held in mechanical 
suspension in the water, and it is then drawn 
swiftly through the suction-pipe. Some of these 
machines are so powerful that they will walk 
through a sand-bank at the rate of several feet a 
minute. One of the largest, in use on the Mis- 
sissippi, has a capacity of 168,000 cubic yards of 
earth in twenty-four hours. That isa pile as 
high as the Eifel Tower, twice as high as Wash- 
ington Monument, and 70 feet square at its 
base. 

With such Cyclops for tools, and with all this 
stupendous work directed by twentieth-century 
brains, it is slight wonder that the canal has 
progressed rapidly to completion and will prob- 
ably be open for use within the coming year. 


THE FEAT OF PIONEERS. 


It has been built entirely by the city of Chi- 
cago, or rather by what is known as the Drainage 
District of Chicago, with no governmental aid, 
and it will have been finished within six years 
from the time that work was actively begun. Its 
builders have literally been compelled to invent 
and to forge their own tools; they have been 
pioneers. With all the novel apparatus which 
the keen wit of the contractor, sharpened by 
necessity and the desire for gain, has evolved, 
the work could be done over in far less time, and 
at still less cost. 


It would be difficult, I think, to exaggerate 
Chicago’s achievement. In my own mind I pic- 
ture it as though Stephenson had, in his first at- 
tempt, built from Liverpool to Manchester a steel 
track railway as perfect as that of the New York 
Central or the Pennsylvania; that he had begun 
without tools and had made his own; that he had 
been without an example and without a prece- 
dent, and that his completed work should afford 
an object lesson likely to be still of value when a 
full century had gone by. 


IV.—OUR LAND-LOCKED SEAS—THE 
KEY AT LAST. 


It belongs in that singular coincidence of great 
things of which history is so full, that while 
Chicago was doing this notable work an Ameri- 
can engineer should have been working out an 
invention which comes almost as the exact com- 
plement of Chicago’s achievement, and with the 
latter makes possible a vast water-way develop- 
ment which not a generation ago was an imprac- 
ticable dream. I speak of the pneumatic quick- 
acting high-lift lock, devised by Chauncey N. 
Dutton, now of New York City. 


THE OLD LOCK AND ITS FAMOUS INVENTOR. 


A contemporary of Columbus and a man as 
remarkable for his multifarious talents as for his 
genius was Leonardo da Vingi, painter, poet, 
warrior, engineer, mechanic and man of science 
—probably, if we consider the extraordinary 
range of his activities and the fertility of his 
mind, the greatest man who ever lived. It was 
he who first conceived the idea of fixing in a 
canal a sort of tank or box, of setting a vessel 
therein, and by the simple process of closing 
the end gates and filling this tank, lifting a ves- 
sel from one level to another.- This was 400 
years ago. In the centuries that have elapsed, 
hundreds upon hundreds of locks have been 
built, culminating in the magnificent stone struc- 
ture which the National Government is just 
about completing at the rapids of the river which 
joins Lake Superior and. Lake Huron—the Sault 
Ste. Marie. It is the largest and finest lock in 
the world ; it is 800 feet long. with a lift of 18} 
feet, and costs $5,000,000. This, the most per- 
fect lock which the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could devise, is built practically upon the 
identical model contrived by Leonardo da Vinci 
at the close of the fifteenth. 

It is not easy to realize all that hinges on this 
surprising fact. If you journey from this gate- 
way to Superior, eastward through the chain of 
the upper lakes and follow the course of that 
stupendous traffic which, within the last 15 years, 








FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA. 


has been developed upon these great inland’ seas, 
you will find its progress arrested by the great 
wall of Niagara. The products and the cargoes 
of a score or more of great States and Prov- 
inces assemble on the shores of these lakes, and 
are poured Eastward through Lake Erie as through 
a funnel. 
OUR BOTTLED-UP OCEANS. 


At the end of Lake Erie this funnel is closed. 
At Buffalo the cargoes must be reshipped from 





LYMAN E. COOLEY, 
The Engineering genius of the great Chicago Canal. 

the deep draft and wonderfully economical lake 
freighters into shallow canal boats or put on 
board the cars. This vast commerce, the de- 
velopment of which has been without a precedent 
in the history of trade, is absolutely bottled up. 
From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is a sheer 
descent of 326 feet, and over this leap of waters 
commerce cannot go. Through the Welland 
Canal—a Canadian enterprise, be it said—it tries 
vainly to climb down this precipice by a hydraulic 
staircase made up of 26 locks. These are little 
more than barge locks, and of the 30,000,000 or 
40,000,000 tons of freight borne on the Great 
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Lakes only 1,000,000 passes the Welland Canal. 
But 1 per cent. of this vast tonnage finally 
finds its way through its natural outlet to the sea. 

To let the huge freighters of the lakes down 
from Erie into Ontario and on to the St. Law- 
rence, would require 18 locks of the height of 
lift of that at the Sault Ste. Marie. Whether it 
is possible to build locks of greater lift, of the 
old type, is at the moment a moot question. 
Some of the more daring engineers of the West 
—notably Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, to whose un- 
doubted talent the success of the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal is largely due—believe that a hydraulic 
lock with a lift of 50 feet is now possible. But what 
is physically possible is not always commercially 
practicable, and it should be said that by other 
eminent engineers the difficulties of such an un. 
dertaking are regarded as insuperable. 


A PIECE OF GOVERNMENT ENGINEERING. 


Without assuming what has not yet been demon- 
strated, 18 locks like those at Sault Ste. Marie, 
and costing the same, would involve an ex- 
penditure of $90,000,000. Undoubtedly the 
Sault Ste. Marie construction was enormously ex- 
pensive. This apparently is inevitably the case 
wherever the work is done under the direction of 
the National Government. It is probable that 
what is known as concrete or monolithic walls 
could have been substituted for masonry, with 
the result of building a much better lock at less 
than one-half the cost. 

The dam at Lockport at the terminus of the 
Chicago Canal is of concrete and has cost about 
$150,000. Mr. Johnston, the assistant engineer 
of the canal, estimates that five years ago this 
same work would have cost five times this sum. 
Such has been the cheapening in this type of 
construction, a reduction due entirely to the low- 
ered cost of concrete, under American methods 
of manufacture. 


A BURDEN COMMERCE COULD NOT BEAR. 


Despite this great cheapening, it still remains 
that the item of lockage for the escarpment at 
Niagara alone would still be enormous. And 
when we go farther and estimate the cost of 
opening ship navigation from Ontarioand the St. 
Lawrence to the sea or to the Hudson River; 
when we .ake into account that-it would require 
anywhere from 20 to 50 locks of the old type, to 
say nothing of the cost of the canals themselves, 
we may foresee the difficulties of the problem. 

Even under the revolution wrought at Chicago, 
it is doubtful whether any plan hitherto offered 
could be realized for less than a quarter of a bil- 
lion; while one of the projects most frequently 
broached—that of a ship canal along the route of 
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the present Erie Canal, could not have been built 
for twice this sum. Though the estimated traffic 
for such an outlet to the sea is half-a-dozen times 
that computed for either the Nicaragua or the 
Panama project, no party in Congress, calculating 
on winning the next election, would ever so much 
as vote a beginning for so gigantic an enterprise. 
It is equally certain that private capital would 
never consider the investment for a moment. 


STEPPING OVER NIAGARA WITH STEEL. 


I have endeavored to outline the difficulties of 
the project thus sharply in order that I may make 
clear the import of the remarkable invention to 
which I have alluded. In 1891 Mr. Dutton took 
out in the principal countries of the world letters 
patent for what he described as a pneumatic bal- 
ance lock. Briefly, it may be said to represent 
something of the same advance over the model of 
Leonardo as does the Campania over Fulton’s 
clumsy Clermont. Instead of locks of 15 or 18 
feet lift, Mr. Dutton’s proposals are for lifts 
of 10 times this height. Instead of stone, his 
locks will be built of steel. Instead of using 
the water as his lifting agent, he will use com- 
pressed air. Instead of the present ,cumbersome 
and slow-working contrivances, he proposes to 
take the largest vessel afloat and lift it to a height 
equal to that of Niagara, almost as quickly as a 
modern freight elevator moves. And by build- 
ing these locks in pairs, and balancing them like 
the two pans of a balance scale, he will make 
them operate themselves; that is to say, they will 
be automatic. 

Mr. Dutton has spent seven years in patiently 
perfecting his invention, and in overcoming all 
the various and baffling difficulties which inevit- 
ably presented themselves. His plans have passed 
the scrutiny and won the indorsement of the 
ablest engineers of this country, and have been 
adopted by the State Canal Beard of New York 
for the Erie Canal. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE NEW LOCK. 


The first application of the new principle will 
be on the Erie Canal at Lockport, where a single 
pair of the new type of pneumatic lifts will replace 


five of the old Leonardo locks. This lock will 
have an extreme lift of 624 feet, or more than 
three times that of the highest lock now in exist- 
ence. It is estimated to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000, and will be a part of the 
$9,000,000 improvements now under way which 
have been undertaken in an endeavor to restore this 
old-time water-way to its former prestige. These 
new locks, costing $500,000, will have six times 
the capacity of the old locks, which cost $698,000, 
and will make the lift in one-sixth the time. 


V.—A NEW MARVEL OF MECHANICS. 


It is not easy to realize the amazing character 
of this invention until you stop to consider it by 
the side of other wonderful things. Suppose that 
a sane and practical minded man should say to 
you that he would lift a load of 100,000,- 
000 pounds with: a contrivance which a smart 
boy could operate, and with practically no out- 
side power. Suppose that he were to go further’ 
and say he would take two of the largest vessels 
that enter the port of New York and make a teter 
board of them, so that one would be 160 feet in 
the air while the other was down. It is only in 
some such vivid fashion that I can present the true 
nature of the pneumatic lock, for this, in a rough 
way, is precisely what this daring engineer pro- 
poses to do. 

The new mechanism is so simple in its design 
that, as so often happens, the wonder of it now 
seems that no one had ever hit upon it before. 
It is its daring rather than its mechanical com- 
plexity that is most striking. The illustrations 
which accompany this article will help to make 
clear the principle of construction. 


TWO STEEL BOXES UPSIDE DOWN. 


There are, to begin with, two immense hollow 
shells or caissons. These are built of steel, in 
pairs, and the caissons filled with compressed 
air. They are so arranged that when one lock is 
depressed the other is elevated, exactly like the 
scale pans to which I have referred. The cais- 
sons are open at the bottom like, if you please, a 
pair of inverted tumblers; and, immersed in the 
water, the latter forms a natural seal for the con- 
tained air. The principle is the same as that 
on which gas tanks are built. The locks work 
up and down, between firm steel girders or guid- 
ing frames, in a pit'or water-well formed in the 
lower level of the canal. It follows that if these 
open-bottom compartments are to be air-tight 
the water-pit must be rather deeper than the ex- 
treme height of the lift; this in order that the 
lower edge of the caisson may be always well be- 
neath the water level of the canal. 

Simply conceive the side walls built up so as to 
form on the roof of the structure a huge vat or 
tank, and you have the whole plan. 

The locks may be set either side by side or ar- 
ranged tandem fashion at a considerable distance 
apart. The compressed air compartments are 
joined by a huge tube fitted with a valve and 
large erough to allow the air to flow quickly 
from one to the other. The amount of com- 
pressed air distributed between the two locks is 
constant in quantity, save that when a vessel has 
been locked through, the connecting valve is 
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THE “ VICTORY,” ONE OF THE LARGEST CARGO BOATS ON THE LAKES. 


Built by the Chicago Shipbuilding Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Length over all, 400 feet. Beam, 


48 feet. Depth, 28 feet. Triple expansion engines. Cylinders, 23, 38 and 63 inches. Stroke, 
I. H. P., 1800.—Reprinted from Cassier’s Magazine. 


closed and an:extra pressure of air introduced 
underneath the elevated lock. The latter, by 
pressure from beneath and by anchors above, is 
held rigidly in place. This surcharge of air is 
drawn from a reservoir or accumulator set at the 
side of the locks. 

The depressed caisson meanwhile floats freely 
in the lower level of the canal. It is for the time 
being simply a pontoon. 


LIKE A MONSTER SEE-SAW. 


The method by which vessels will be passed 
through from one level to another is simplicity 
itself. A boat is admitted to either or both of 
the locks. Inasmuch as a vessel simply dis- 
places its own weight of water, it follows that it 
does not make a particle of difference whether 
the locks contain vessels or not. Now, when 
the gates are closed and the controlling valve of 
the connecting tube is opened, the locks them- 
selves, being in balance, would still remain in 
place. But if a slightly additional quantity of 


water is let into the lock-chamber of the elevated 
lock this will cause the upper lock to sink, force 
the compressed air from the air chamber beneath 
through the tube into the opposite chamber, and 


cause the opposite lock to rise. In a word, the 
two locks simply exchange position, the gates are 
opened, and the vessels let out. 

The whole principle is exactly that of weigh- 
ing in a balanced scale, merely with the differ- 
ence that in place of the two pans are two enor- 
mous tubs of water, in which the vessels float, 
and in place of the steel beam of the scale is the 
pair of compressed air chambers connected with 
a tube. 


A RAILROAD TRAIN* BALANCED ON AIR. 


Simple as all this seems, it is sufficiently won- 
derful in fact. The locks which the State of 
New York proposes to build at Cohoes on the 
Erie Canal (where a single pair will replace 14 of 
the old type) will each lift a weight equal to 40 
Mogul locomotives, while those proposed for 
Niagara will bear up a weight equal to that of 
500 of these monsters of the rail. They will lift 
a load equal to a train of 850 ordinary freight 
cars fully iaden. 

No doubt the thought will present itself to the 
casual reader that compressed air must prove 
quite unequal to such a colossal work as this. In 
reality it is the most perfect lifting agent that 
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could be employed, because of its lightness and 
mobility. The chambers of compressed air afford 
an elastic support directly under the load, and 
the pressure that is required depends on the load 
and is wholly independent of the height of the 
lift. Unlike the case of a column of water, in- 
creasing the height of a column of air does not 
increase the pressure. 

This is the vital point of the whole matter. 
Until this fact is grasped it is simply impossible 
to understand precisely the revoiutionary charac- 
ter of the pneumatic lock. With the lattter, it 
makes practically no difference whether the height 
of lift be 10 feet or a 106 feet. It might be 500 
feet were there no structural difficulties, and still 
there would be no difference. 


MIGHT SCALE A MOUNTAIN. 


I emphasize this because the first idea which 
‘enters the mind of engineer and lay reader alike 
is that with a very high lift the pressure would 
be so great that no steel wall could withstand it. 
This is true of the hydraulic lock, in which the 
pressure increases as the square of the height of 
lift. It is not true of the pneumatic lock, and 
this is why the-construction of a high. lift lock, 
of the new type, is comparatively no more diffi- 
cult than the building of a moderate lift on the 
same principle. I know of no engineer of stand- 
ing who has questioned the success of the locks 
which are now to be built on the Erie Canal. The 
difficulty presented by the higher lifts at Niagara 
is no greater in degree than that which lies be- 
tween the construction of a bridge over the 
Mohawk and a bridge over Niagara River. 

What is true of construction is equally true of 
operation. When a vessel is once locked in it 
may be raised as easily and almost as quickly to 
a height of 160 feet as 16 feet. Even the cost 
of construction between lifts of these varying 
heights is not nearly so great as might be imag- 
ined, since it is only necessary to extend the 
compressed air chambers so that they will have 
a height of say 175 feet instead of about 25 feet. 
The extra excavation is nine-tenths of the extra 
expense. The cost of the greater part of the lock 
is the same whether for high or low lift, and the 
increased weight of steel used in making the air 
chamber higher and extending the guides is not 
considerable. - 


AN IMMENSE DIFFICULTY SIMPLY ABOLISHED. 


In the boldest possible way this means that 
in the canal engineering of the future the height 
to be overcome by lockage will be an unimportant 
consideration. The canal engineer may view 


with equanimity the problem of surmounting a 
precipice 1,000 feet high, where it was formerly 
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CROSS VERTICAL SECTION OF THE PNEUMATIC LOCK. 
Showing principle of action. 


almost an impossibility with the old type of locks. 

There are various contrivances, many of ex- 
ceeding ingenuity, by which the locks are ma- 
nipulated and controlled, which can hardly be 
given in detail here. These compass the prob- 
lem of letting the vessels in and out the lock, 
and making it secure against blows and ‘‘ ram- 
ming;” of holding them firmly in position while 
they are being lifted up or down, and for level- 
ing, controling and actuating the locks during 
translation. 

One remarkable feature of the controlling de- 
vices is that were an accident to occur, the upper 
lock would, so to speak, fall up rather than fall 
down. Thus supposing that the weight of the 
lock would require for its support a charge 
of air equal in pressure to 13 pounds per square 
inch above the atmosphere, this charge will be 
increased by the introduction of air from the 
accumulator to a pressure, say, of 16 pounds. 
In other words, suppose the weight of lift and 
vessel, or what is the same thing. the lock and 
the water it contains, is 120,000,000 pounds, 
this would be supported by a pressure of, say, 
150,000,000 pounds. This support would be as 
solid as though it were a granite column. 

If, in reading these lines, you have conjured 
before your fancy a great ocean freighter, sus- 
pended 160 feet from the earth and dancing and 
tetering on an unstable support of ‘‘ the elements,” 
a brief study of the dynamics of compressed air 
will relieve you of such an apprehension. 


THE CANAL OF THE FUTURE. 


Enough has been said, I think, to indicate the 
possibility that the pneumatic lock will one day 
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come to rank as one of the marvels of nine- 
teenth century engineering. More than this its 
introduction will, as I have noted, simply reverse 
the principles of canal construction. Instead of 
seeking long easy grades down which the canal 
may climb by means of short easy steps, as the 
engineer does at the present time, the latter will 
now seek the longest possible stretch of level 
canaling, with abrupt descents of the greatest 
possible height. In a word, all the lockage will, 
if possible, be massed at a single point, and with- 
in reasonable limit the descent compassed with a 
single drop. 

Finally, not only is the number of locks re- 
duced to not more than the tenth of the number 
required of old, hut the time of lockage is simi- 
larly cut down. It will be possible to lift a ves- 
sel overa hill 100 or 200 feet high with a scarcely 
greater expenditure of time and money than is 
at present required to lift a vessel the height of 
a bean pole. 


VI.—GOING DOWN TO THE SEA IN 
SHIPS. 

It is the remarkable juxtaposition, as it were, 
of the two great achievements in canal construc- 
tion which I have thus sketched at length, the 
new lock and the Chicago drainage enterprise, 
which has at last revealed the practicability of a 
ship-way from the Great Lakes. It is this which 
has roused the people of the great middle West 
to assemble in deep water-ways conventions and 
demand of Congress the con 
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navigation. These must be deep enough and 
broad enough to permit not merely passage, but 
passage at river speed, to the largest freighters 
which now ply the Great Lakes. This is prac- 
tically saying that they would give passageway to 
90 per cent. of all the ocean freighters as well. 

Both canal and lock must be of sufficient ca- 
pacity to admit the vessels of 8,000 tons’ 
burden which now navigate the lakes. That is 
to define channels as large as the submerged 
canal across the St. Clair flats between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie—250 or 300 feet wide at 
the bottom, with 26 to 30 feet draft. The locks 
themselves must be not less than 560 feet long, 
60 feet wide, and with a draft of 26 feet. 


THE RICHEST COAST IN THE WORLD. 


Nature apparently has settled the route—nature 
and industrial conditions. We may dismiss any 
project which would pass by Lake Erie and at- 
tempt to go direct from Lake Huron to Lake 
Ontario or the St. Lawrence River. Attractive 
as some of these routes may seem, there still re- 
mains the fact that Lake Erie originates one-half 
the freight of the upper lakes, and that its two 
great ports, Cleveland and Buffalo, own together 
a larger fleet and do a greater freight business 
than any other three lake ports, or, for the 
matter of comparison, any three Atlantic ports. 
Hither of them has a greater tonnage than all the 
Gulf ports or all the ports of the Pacific Coast. 
The lower shore of Lake Erie is indeed the 
richest 200 miles of coast in the world. 





struction of such a canal as 
a governmental enterprise. 
It is from the same conditio1 
that the project of building 
this ship-way by private 
capital has sprung. 


CANAL ALONE WORTH 
BUILDING. 


SHIP 


What is more than cer- 
is that a ship canal has never 
before been feasible, and, on 
the other hand, that nothing ° 
short of a ship canal in the 
the broadest sense would 
be either adequate for the 
traffic or even worth the 
building. The volume of 
commerce which awaits such 
an outlet to the sea demands 
a canal, or series of canals, 
which will be, in effect, short 
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artificial rivers, connecting 
the larger channels of open 


MAP SHOWING LINE OF PROPOSED CANAL. 
The St. Lawrence-Champlain route from Lake Erie to the Hudson River. 





FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA. 


Any route, therefore, which does not contem- 
plate a direct way from Lake Erie to the sea is 
simply out of the question. Of these there are 
but two which are in any way practicable. One 
of these is the St. Lawrence-Champlain route to 
the Hudson ; the other is known as the Mohawk 
route, from Oswego on Lake Ontario to the 
Hudson. 

A CHANCE FOR A CZAR. 


The promptings of national pride and patriotic 
prejudice would naturally suggest the construc- 
tion of a canal entirely within the confines of the 
United States. The fact remains, however, that 
confronting such a route are great natural diffi- 
culties combined with an enormous outlay for the 
right of way through a thickly settled country 
where real estate values are high and ‘‘ vested 
interests’’ are strong. An epigrammatic ob- 
servation of Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, in a con- 
versation I had with him recently, reviewing the 
whole subject, briefly describes the fact: ‘The 
Mohawk route is practicable only on condition 
that a canal commission may be created with the 
arbitrary powers of the Czar of Russia, and with 
no court to have the power to intervene or even 
review its plans and awards.” 

Moreover, the Mohawk route would involve 
some 220 miles of artificial channel and a large 
number of locks. , As projected, its summit 
level, near Rome, New York, is 427 feet above 
tidewater and 180 feet above Lake Ontario. It 
is sinuous alike in plan and profile, and its con- 
struction would involve either a deficient water 
supply at its summit level or a very long, deep 
and expensive cut. Its cost would be so great 
and the interest charges it would lay upon traffic 
would be so heavy as to make it,in the judgment 
of those who have dispassionately examined it, 
unprofitable and useless. 


THE ONE PRACTICABLE ROUTE. 


The route which all natural, and present and 
prospective industrial, conditions seem to fix as 
the one practicable channel is along the St. Law- 
rence and Lake Champlain to the Hudson. This 
was the tentative conclusion of the late Deep 
Water-ways Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and consisting of Mr. Cooley, of 
Chicago; Pres. James B. Angell, now Minister 
to Turkey, and Hon. John E. Russell, of Massa- 
chusetts, though the commission recommended 
the full investigation of both routes. 

The St. Lawrence-Champlain route is likewise 
that fixed upon by the engineers of the Maritime 
Canal Company of North America, to which I 
have already alluded as contemplating the build- 
ing of the canal by private capital, under gov- 





CHAUNCEY N. DUTTON, 
Inventor of the wonderful new pneumatic high-lift lock. 


ernmental regulation. This company has been 
chartered by Canada, with full powers to utilize, 
deepen, and extend all the existing Canadian 
canals along its line of work, and it is this com- 
pany which is now seeking a similar charter at 
the hands of Congress. 


UNIFYING THE LAKES AT A STROKE. 


This project, which originated with Mr. Dut- 
ton, and includes in its directory a number of the 
ablest engineers of this country and of Canada, 
among them Mr. Gustav Lindenthal, of New 
York, and Thomas C. Keifer, of Ottawa, con- 
templates a series of three short canals, bridging 
the distances between Lake Erie and Lake Onta- 
rio, between the St. Lawrence River and Lake 
Champlain, and between Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River. Its plans involve, first, the 
deepening and utilization of the present Welland 
Canal to a point opposite Queenstown, a short cut 
to the Niagara River, and an abrupt descent from 
the Erie to the.Ontario level by a single pair of 
pneumatic locks set tandem. These locks would 
have a combined height of lift of 320 feet and a 
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capacity of 25,000,000 tons in ships averaging 
with present lake craft, or 100,000,000 tons with 
the ships built up to the lock dimensions. This 
will open deep-draft navigation for the big 
freighters of the upper lakcs for a distance of 
260 miles, to Cornwall on the St. Lawrence. 

The cost of this portion of the work is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 by the company’s en- 
gineers, and the tolls upon the traffic awaiting 
such an outlet are calculated as sufficient to pay 
a reasonable return upon this investment. The 
cost of amuch smaller new canal on the Ameri- 
can side and employing the old type of locks has 
been estimated at from $25,000,000 to $40,000, - 
000; and, as Mr. Cooley and the commission as 
well have pointed out, the traffic in sight is suf- 
ficiently large to warrant even this expenditure. 

For the rest, the present Canadian canal along 
the St. Lawrence will be utilized as far as Lake 
St. Francis, and from thence to Lake Champlain 
a short, direct cut, 40 miles in length, will be 
made. From the lower end of Lake Champlain 
to the Hudson will involve 27 miles of new chan- 
, nel and a deep cut. The latter is the most for- 

midable and expensive portion of the work. 

A bolder project has perhaps never been con- 
ceived. It contemplates the diversion of a por- 
tion of the current of the St. Lawrence into Lake 
Champlain equal to a large river, reversing 
the current of that lake, and pouring such a vol- 
ume of water into the Hudson at Waterford, 
N. Y., as will open navigation from Waterford 
to Coxsackie and keep clear a channel of suffi- 
cient depth as to make the upper Hudson hayi- 
gable to the largest craft. Likewise at Montreal 
a branch canal will extend from Lake St. Fran- 
cis, opening deep-draft navigation to the lower 
St. Lawrence and thence to the sea. 








MIGHT BE BUILT IN PIEOGES. 


As Mr. Cooley pointed out to me in the con- 
versation to which I ‘have referred, this route is 
peculiarly inviting in that each of the three sec- 
tions would justify its own cost without regard’ 
to the others, or that it would eventually forty 
part of a continuous channel. Govermental ef 
terprise or private capital can build the Niag 
peninsula canal and join Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence to the long chain of the u 
lakes at a profit. The section from the 
Lawrence to Champlain will in turn justify the 
outlay from the fact that it will bring yn the 
produce of the great Northwest by a ch ip ‘water 
route and lay these cargoes at the back door of 
New England and New York; from whence they 
can be quickly and economically distributed by 
rail. Finally, the Champlain-Hudson Canal, ex- 
pensive though it may be, would still be a cheap 
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construction compared with the results which 
would accrue from opening deep water naviga- 
tion from New York to Chicago and Duluth. 

TO DAM NIAGARA. 


This route would involve but 90 miles of ar- 
tificial channel, as against the 220 miles of 


- the Mohawk route, and even of this 15 miles 


would afterward be cut out by an audacious 
engineering feat at Niagara. The latter con- 
templates the construction of the dam across 
Niagara River, just above the falls, which has 
been independently proposed for the regulation 


‘of the upper lake levels, now so serious a prob- 


lem. This would convert the Niagara River 
from Buffalo to Niagara into a long, splendid 
harbor. From its lower end a short canal would 
cut around the falls and let vessels down into the 
deep water of the lower river at Lewiston. 

Considering the question of lockage, Mr. Dut- 
ton believes that but five of the. new type would 
be required along the entire route, where 35 
or 40 of the old type would have been neces- 
sary. ll in all, the item of lockage, he com- 
putes, will not be more than $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 as against perhaps three times this 
under the old construction. And, merely as an 
example, where 26 locks are now employed on 
the Welland Canal, and where the time of pas- 
sage from one level to the other is about a day, 
there will be but a single pair of locks and the 
time reduced to not more than an hour. 


SOME ESTIMATES OF THE COST. 


Because of the enormous benefits which would 
inure to a vast section of this country, and 
because of the radical cheapening of canal 
construction which I have here outlined, there 
has sprung up in the minds of the more en- 
thusiastic the idea that a ship-way to the sea 
would be comparatively easy to build, and that 
it should therefore be begun at once. Not long 
ago one earnest advocate of the canal suggested 














A DIAGRAM OF THE PROPOSED ROUTE. 
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a possible cost of $75,000,000, and still more 
recently there have appeared in the telegraphic 
columns of the daily papers an estimate, for the 
Mohawk route, of $82,000,000. I believe this 
estimate was apparently so accurate as to be ex- 
tended to cents. Such views and such figures 
cannot do otherwise than harm. In talking 
with Mr. Cooley he said to me this: 

‘‘T have been asked over and over again by 
Congressmen and others to make some sort of an 
estimate. Would it cost $100,000,000, or $200, - 
000,000, or $300,000,000, or what? I do 
not put it to myself in that way. The canal 
might cost, if Congress could ever be brought 
to act, $15,000,000 a year for twenty years. 
That is the only sane way to look at it. And it 
would be cheap at that.” 

Mr. Cooley, it should be said, favors govern- 
mental construction, though he is not opposed to 
properly regulated private enterprise. 


FIRST OUTLAY: ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS. 


Mr. Dutton is rather more sanguine both as to 
time and cost. His estimate is that a canal along 
the St. Lawrence-Champlain route of 20 feet 
draft and with 26-foot draft locks, of the size I 
have already indicated, could be built in four 
years and would cost less than $100,000,000. 
This would permit the free passage of all lake 
boats now in commission, practically all our coast- 
ing vessels and alarge proportion of ocean freight- 
ers. Mr. Dutton further estimates that to after- 
ward deepen the canals toa draft of 26 feet, with 
a breadth sufficient to accommodate the volume 
of trade, would require another $100,000,000. 
It is to be noted that the latter work does not in- 
volve new locks, as these should be built of ade- 
quate size in the first place. 

Both these estimates, it should be understood, 
are based only upon such data as are already at 
hand and upon field reconnoissances. Full and 
exhaustive information, upon which alone any 
accurate estimates may be based, is now being 
prepared, and the required surveys being made 
by the commission of engineers recently appointed 
by President McKinley under an appropriation 
from the last Congress. This commission con- 
sists of Alfred Noble, of Chicago, builder of the 
first lock at the ‘‘ Soo,’”’a member of the recent Nic- 
aragua Canal Commission; George Y. Wisner, an 
engineer of large information, especially regards 
questions of lake navigation, and Major Charles 
Walker Raymond, of the United States Army. 
The commission will have the codperation of the 
Canadian Government engineers in the survey of 
the St. Lawrence-Champlain route, which is to be 
made in accordance to the suggestions of the 
original Deep Water-ways Commission. 
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VI.—EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONS A 
YEAR FOR FREIGHT. 


I do not know that many are aware that the 
annual freight bill of this country amounts to 
more than $800,000,000 a year. It is a tax, 
and the most burdensome tax which this coun- 
try knows, upon our industries and upon produc- 
tion. Its meaning, brought home, is that each 
family in the United States pays on the average 
$60 a year for freight alone. If Commissioner 
Wright's statistics are correct—that the average 
income of each laborer in this country is not 
more than $500 a year—then each head of a 
family must set aside on the average the results 
of a month and a half of toil to pay his share of 
the freight. There is no Jones to do it here. 

The people of the West have learned this eco- 
nomic lesson well. They have seen their wheat 
carried over the Great Lakes at an average charge 
of less than one mill per ton mile, when the rail- 
road rate from their farms to lake transportation, 
or to market, was from a cent to a cent and a 
half per ton mile. They know that if all the 
freight in the United States could be carried as 
cheaply as is wheat from Duluth to Buffalo this 
burden would be cut down to one-tenth of what 
it now is. 

Such considerations as these ought to make it 
plain, even to a wayfarer or a Congressman, that 
the freight question is worth a little attention. 


THE KEY OF THE SITUATION. 


It is because a ship canal to the sea is the most 
important phase of this question that this article 
is written. Of the fact here noted there can be 
no question. The growth of the lake commerce 
has directly affected the price, to their producers, 
of every bushel of wheat, every ton of coal and 
iron, and every pound of merchandise from an 
area covering more than one-half the United 
States. 

A line drawn from Buffalo through Pittsburg 
to Denver and northward to the Arctic Ocean will 
hardly circumscribe the area, all of whose road- 
ways, so to speak, lead to the lakes. This great 
basin is the treasury of the continent. It con- 
tains the great deposits of ores and fuels, it man- 
ufactures most extensively, it almost feeds the 
nation, it produces the larger portion of our ex- 
ports, save that of cotton, and it consumes the 
larger portion of our imports. 

Some, at least, of the millions populating this 
basin know that it costs almost as much to trans- 
ship their cargoes at Buffalo as it does to carry 
these the entire length of the lakes. They see 
that they pay as much for carrying a bushel of 








grain from Dakota to Liverpool as will carry two 
and a half competing bushels from Argentine. 
They know further that if their ships, once afloat 
on the Great Lakes, could go on to the ports of 
the Atlantic in uninterrupted course, they would 
be put in touch with the new or greater markets, 
which are now entirely cut off from a part of 
their products and to reach which they pay dearly 
for the rest. There is little doubt, in view of 
the steady cheapening of lake rates, that in a few 
years a cargo could be carried from Chicago or 
Duluth to New York, and perhaps in time to 
Liverpool, for little more than the present car- 
riage to Buffalo. 


‘¢ MANIFEST DESTINY.” 


The meaning of this is not easily grasped at a 
glance. Comparatively speaking the States of 
the seaboard are poor. It is the Interior which 
is rich. - When it shall be possible for the grain 
and produce, the coal and iron of the Interior 
States to be carried in unbroken cargoes to the 
sea, this country will command the markets of 
the world. And because steel ships can be built 
upon Lake Erie more cheaply than anywhere else 
it will command the carrying trade of the world 
as well. 

He who shall find a way to solve this problem 
will deserve to rank as the greatest statesman 
produced by this generation. 

Meanwhile, the application for a charter to 
do such a work as the Maritime Canal Company 
proposes to do deserves to receive at least favorable 
consideration. It is anfortunately the fact that 
few works undertaken by our National Govern- 
ment have ever been, from a standpoint of econ- 
omy or promptness of construction, a success. . It 
must be clear to any one who has any knowledge 
of the infinite capacity of a Government engineer 
for incompetence and delay, that if it is to be 
undertaken as a governmental enterprise, a ship 
canal to the sea will not be completed within a 
quarter of a century. 

A ship-way to the sea should be built under 
strict governmental supervision and control, but 
it can be built successfully only by the same type 
of genius which has created on this continent a 
railroad system that is without an equal in the 
world. The large-brained engineers who have 
made possible what but yesterday was impossible, 
stand ready to undertake this work. They ask 
not a dollar of subsidy, but simply charter rights, © 
to go forward with an enterprise fraught with 
vaster consequences and of more intimate concern 
to the larger portion of this nation than any other 
commercial enterprise projected since the begin- 
ning of railway construction in America. 
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FREE PUBLIC ORGAN RECITALS IN BOSTON. 


_ BY WILLIAM I. COLE, 


,." FRESH illustration of what may be done in 

the way of ministering to public pleasure 
and welfare by the employment of means lying 
close by is furnished by the series of free organ 
recitals that took place in Boston last winter 
and spring. There were numerous churches, 
many of which seldom or never are opened be- 
tween Sundays. An equal number of organs 
were silent the greater part of the week. A body 
‘of trained organists had but an extremely limited 
constituency for their art. On the other hand, 
there was a music-loving public whose opportuni- 
ties for hearing good music of any kind were in 
‘countless cases too few, and for hearing organ 
music outside the church service were, in the 
‘case of all, very rare. The Art Section of the 
‘Twentieth Century Club, an organization of grow- 
ing importance devoted to ‘‘a finer public spirit 
and a better social order,” saw the unused re- 
source and the unfulfilled need and brought them 
to meet each other. 

Suggested originally by the mention in Dr. 
Shaw’s book on ‘‘ Municipal Government in 
‘Great Britain” of the free organ concerts pro- 
vided by the city of Manchester in its great mu- 
nicipal hall, yet the undertaking was in no sense 
‘copied. So far as known to those who took the 
matter in hand, the inception and carrying out 
of the plan were strictly original.. No similar 
series of free organ recitals, it is believed, has 
been given elsewhere. Not only were there no 
traditions of undertakings of a like nature in 
‘other places for guidance, but the principle itself 
was struck out. It was experimental work from 
first to last. 

Practically all arrangements for the series were 
made at personal interviews. The circular letter 
with addressed envelope for reply, by which so 
many new projects are started and through which 
so many fail, was not used. Pastors, church 
committees, and musicians, almost without num- 
ber, were seen and asked to codperate in carry- 
ing out the proposed plan. 

In picking out churches regard was had to 
their location and the quality of their organ. 
Since the purpose of the recitals was artistic and 
educational, good organs were wanted. No at- 


tempt was made to get all the leading organists, 
but the choice among them was almost casual, 
governed as it was largely by the selection of the 
church and conveniences of various sorts. 


The 


general plan was-to ask for two recitals in each 
church, one by the organist of the church and 
one by some other organist. 

Some of the church authorities refused to fall 
in with the plan, chiefly because they thought it 
would not be worth while. In one case, after 
seeing the scope and character of the recitals and 
the interest they were creating, they changed 
their minds and arranged for one of the most 
notable recitals of the series. 

At first the attitude of musicians toward the 
undertaking was somewhat peculiar. While all 
commended the idea and said that they would 
like to see it tried, yet many were skeptical as to 
the success of the experiment. That the public 
cared little for organ music and would not come 
to hear it was an opinion quite prevalent among 
them. For this opinion experience in similar 
lines furnished not a little ground. Free organ 
recitals had occasionally been given* before in 
Boston, but with only partial success. Even 
Guilmant, the greatest living French master of 
the organ, had not filled the Old South Church. 
But skepticism as to the public capacity for un- 
derstanding and appreciating art of any kind is 
rooted in the indifference of artists themselves 
to all outside a select few. Where impulse to 
popularize art is wanting, distrust of the public 
artistic sense will always be found. It should 
be said, however, that whatever misgivings any 
of the musicians may have had as to the feasi- 
bility of the undertaking, they one and all were 
ready to do what they could for its success. Not 
a few entered heartily into the plan. Organists 
especially rendered valuable service. 

Since the interest of the public in organ music 
could be tested more satisfactorily by a moder- 
ately large number of concerts than by a few, a 
series of twenty was arranged, ten to be given 
in the evening and ten at the noon hour on Sat- 
urday. Two extra recitals afterward were 
added. The noon recitals, for the convenience 
especially of shoppers and tradespeople, were 
held in downtown churches, the others in various 
churches throughout the city. 

Although open to the public and free, admis- 
sion was by ticket up to five minutes before the 
time for beginning, after which tickets were not 
required. These tickets. which admitted to the 
entire series, could be had on application at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club and at 
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various other convenient points in different parts 
of the city. It was the object of these tickets 
to involve some effort and forethought on the 
part of the audience in the matter of attend- 
ance and to secure their continued interest. 
Folders giving the whole series, with dates, 
places, and organists, were widely distributed, 
and each concert was duly announced in the daily 
papers. 

From the outset the attendance was astonish- 
ingly great. About four hundred at the first re- 
cital, it increased to eighteen hundred at the 
second, of which four hundred to five hundred 
were turned away. The average attendance for 
the whole twenty-two concerts was not far from 
eleven hundred. This result in point of num- 
bers will appear the more surprising when it is 
known that the gentleman to whose energy, 
thorough musicianship, and rare personality the 
success of the enterprise was very largely due 
had declared that if two hundred and fifty came 
he would feel well repaid for all that he had 
done. The evening audiences were of a more 
distinctly popular character than the noon audi- 
ences and contained a larger proportion of men. 
As would be expected, the downtown recitals 
brought together the greater number of clerks 
and shop-girls. A few people came to the re- 
citals in carriages. 

The artistic success of the recitals was equally 
great. Bach, Rheinberger, and Guilmant ap- 
pear most often on the programmes. Mendelssohn, 
Dubois, Merkel, Handel, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, 
and H. W. Parker each appear a number of 
times. Boston’s resident composers—George W. 
Chadwick, George E. Whiting, Arthur Forte, 
and others—are well represented. 

The organists made their own programmes, but 
certain general suggestions were laid down for 
their guidance. A standard composition in se- 
vere style—a fugue of Bach, for instance—was 
recommended at the beginning of the pro- 
gramme. Repetition of standard works was en- 
couraged rather than the contrary, organists being 
asked not to avoid putting such a work on their 
programme because some other organist had done 
so. Asa matter of fact, one work of Bach was 
played three times and several others of his 
twice. It was requested also that the English 
and Italian schools should be represented as well 
as the French and German. Other suggestions 
were: 

‘«It is not desirable to play whole sonatas, 
even if in only three movements. The public 


which attends these recitals has not the power of 
sustained attention necessary for the appreciation 
of the artistic unity of a sonata. It has, however, 
the desire, and perhaps, to a considerable extent, 
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the power, to catch the spirit of two well-eon- 
trasted movements of an extended work. But 
it is well to avoid movements of exceptional 
length. 

‘‘It goes without saying that arrangements 
and transcriptions for the organ should be avoid- 
ed. But masterly arrangements of standard 
orchestral works, which the general public has 
little opportunity to hear, need not be entirely 
excluded.”’ 

That the programmes be varied by the intro- 
duction of vocal or violin solos was recommended, 
but lengthy solos were not deemed desirable. 
Exceptions to this were selections from oratorios, 
which were advised, even though they were very 
well known to the public. 

It was urged that the noon programme should 
not exceed forty minutes and an evening pro- 
gramme one hour, and that all recitals should 
begin exactly on time. 

Of the rendering of the music it is sufficient to 
say that among the organists were such men as 
S. B. Whitney, Arthur Forte, George W. Chad- 
wick, H. M. Dunham, Charles H. Morse, of 
Brooklyn, and others whose names are synony- 
mous with all that is best in organ expression. 
One of the purposes of the recitals being the en- 
couragement of organ study, the master organists 
were invited to associate with themselves any 
of their pupils by whom they were willing to be 
assisted, and in several cases they did so. Thor- 
ough musicianship characterized the perform- 
ances from beginning to end. 

The annotations of the programmes deserve 
special mention. All of these were under the 
editorship of the director of the series, and most 
of them were written by him. They are of va- 
rious sorts, dependent largely upon the kind of 
audience expected. The language is always 
simple and direct. All foreign words are trans- 
lated and technical terms defined. A few cita- 
tions will show best their character and scope. 
As examples of simple explanatory notes a few 


.are reproduced on the opposite page. 


The illustration of the fugue principle by 
Bach’s work is there pointed out. In these notes 
the aim is to say something not too ponderous, 
but at the same time explanatory. 

A’ note is often made the occasion for giv- 
ing some other information. Schumann’s name 
is the excuse for quoting his precept about the 
organ. 

What was the cost of this series of recitals ? 
In money, surprisingly small. Theauthorities of 
the various churches gave freely in every case the 
use of their edifices, and in several cases incurred 
special expenses on account of the recitals for 
organ repairs and tuning. All the organists and 

















FREE PUBLIC ORGAN RECITALS IN BOSTON. 


soloists gave their services gratuitously. The 
newspapers gave publicity to the erterprise with- 
out charge. The only considerable expense was 
for the printing of circulars, tickets, and pro- 
grammes, and this did not exceed two hundred 
and sixty dollars. 

An extended statistical study is to be made of 
the practical and artistic results of the recitals. 
With a view to this a request was printed upon 
the tickets that the holder should send name and 
address at the close of the series to the commit- 
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tee. To all who complied with this request— 
about eleven hundred—a circular will be sent 
this fall containing a large number of questions 
whose object will be to find out what benefits 
they have derived from the concerts and to get 
suggestions for modifying future plans. Among 
the questions to be asked will be such as these: 

‘¢Tf you have not found other organ recitals 
interesting, can you give any reason why you 
have been interested by those of this series?” 

‘¢The annotations have been of various de- 





J. B. LITZAU. Canon, Op. 21, No. 1. 
. The composer was born about 1855, and is a prominent organist in Rotterdam. His compositions 
show German training and sympathies, 

This number and the next are froma group of three pieces numbered 21 in the 
composer’s list of works;' for opus 21 means “work: 21.” It has been the custom since 
Beethoven’s time (1770-1827) to indicate in "this way the order of composition of a tone 
spoet’s works. 

The canon is one of the most ancient forms of composition. It is very conventional, 
.and itis generally cultivated by those who are technically skillful, but not gifted with great 


poetic feeling. Yet many canons have’ been written which were interesting in sounfl as. 


‘well as on paper. The one we hear this evening is certainly pleasing to the ear; yet is 
absolutely strict in its adherence to the rules of canon, ‘Those rules (and we see them 
observed in “round,” which is a sort of canon) demand that the melody rendered by the 
principal voice shall be reproduced by a secondary voice immediately following. hus, in 
the present work, that which we hear played by the instrumental part corresponding to the 
tenor, is reproduced two measures later by the soprano. -. There is an accompanying bass 
part which does, not imitate and is not imitated. The upper parts cease, and we hear the 
bass alone for a moment. Then the soprano is leader for a while, tHe tenor imitating. 
Again the upper parts: pause, . A passage ‘similar to the beginning, with the tenor in the 
lead, concludes the work. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. ‘Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 


Bach was born in 1685 and diedin 1750. He wasthus contemporary with Handel; but though they were 
“poth Germans, and were on several occasions in the same city at the same time, these great masters never 
met. Bach is universally acknowledged to have been the greatest of all composers for the organ. 


“The toccata is frequently, as in the present work, a species of brilliant improvisation, 
‘introductory to an extended composition. The fugue is a complicated and rather strict 
musical form. Bach excelled all others in the composition of fugues which were excellent 
in form as well as in musical quality. The fugue principle may be briefly defined thus: a 
theme is played or sung without accompaniment; that theme is taken up by other parts in 
turn, each part continuing as an accompaniment after it has finished its own, rendering of 
the theme: 


‘ROBERT SCHUMANN. Two Sketches, 


The composer was born in Saxony in 1810, and died near Bonn (Beethoven’s birthplace) in 1856. He 
had a thorough university education, not deciding to make music his life work until about 1835. He was 
a remarkably original genius, a leader in what is known as the ‘* Romantic School »? of composition. He 
especially enriched the literature of piano and of song; but he also wrote numerous orchestral and choral 
‘works, and several instrumental trios, quartets, etc. As editor of a prominent, musical periodical he exer- 
cised great influence through his writings. The close of his life was clouded by mental illness, 

It was Schumann who, in his “Rules for Young Musicians,’ honored the organ 
by that frequently quoted precept: ‘If, as you go by a church, you hear the organ, go 
in and listen. If it happens that you are permitted to take a seat upon the player’s 
bench, try your little fingers and wonder at this omnipotence of music.” He himself 
wrote comparatively little for the organ: six fugues on the name BACH, and ten studies 
and “sketches,” .The studies and sketches were indeed intended by him for pedal-piano, 
but some of them are in good organ style. 


SAMPLE PROGRAMME ANNOTATIONS, 





scriptions. Can you 
indicate the surt that 
you have found help- 
ful in listening, and 
also those which for 
any reason have 
seemed to you use- 
less 7?” 

‘« Have you enjoyed 
the performances of 
the soloists more than 
the organ selections ?” 

‘What suggestions 


would you make ?” 


As these questions 
imply, the purpose of 
the investigation will 
be to ascertain, if 
possisle, among other 
things, to what extent 
and in what direction 
geod has been accom- 
plished by the reci- 
tals; what the- reason 
of the popularity of 
the recitals has been; 
whether there is rea- 
son to hope that per- 
sistence in recital-giv- 
ing would have results 
of any permanence; 
and what sort of pro- 
grammes would be 
most helpful. 

The recitals have 
achieved a remarkable 
success from every 
point of view—far 
greater than those who 
conducted them in their 
warmest enthusiasm 
had ventured to hope. 
Are not the results of 
this experiment rich 
in suggestion for the 
musical education of 
the people ? 
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Copyright, 1895, by Amié Dupont, N. Y. 
HERR ANTON SEIDL, 
Orchestral conductor at the Bayreuth Festivals. 


HEN, after endless struggles and worries, 
Wagner had completed his Festspielhaus 
at Bayreuth and successfully carried out the first 
performance of the ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring” in 1876, 
almost every member of the audience was a pa- 
tron and, eo cpso,a Wagnerian. The great public 
looked on with indifference and derision, prompted 
by petty jealousy, gross ignorance, and misunder- 
standing. We have learned a little. We ac- 
knowledge that Wagner has, besides a peculiar 
music, a likewise peculiar, perhaps rather unnec- 
essary, desire to dignify the operatic stage and 
to create a dramatic music: Wagnerians are be- 
coming extinct. If we are still a little pro- (or 
anti-) Wagner—though we do not dream of 
styling any one pro- (or anti-) Beethoven—we re- 
member the bitterness with which Wagner has 
been assailed, and that the hard struggle for ex- 
istence renders us more and more prone to prefer 
the soothing ditty to what charms, but neither 
lulls nor amuses. The ‘‘ Walkiire” was given in 
Rome last winter. The manager had judiciously 


cut it down and wound up with a ballet. The 
ballet was a success; the ‘‘ Walkie,” an old 
patron of the stage declared, may be very good, 
but it is not amusing. 

This year’s Festspiele comprised three cycles of 
the ‘‘ Ring der Nibelungen,” occupying each four 
evenings, with three performances of «‘ Parsifal ’” 
intervening between the cycles, and one preced- 
ing and one concluding ‘‘Parsifal’’ evening. 
There were thus twenty performances; they be- 
gan on July 19, and the last took place on 
Auzust 19. 

Out of the wild, mysterious, not rarely contra- 
dictory Northern myths and their feeble remi- 
niscences, contaminated with a varnish of Chris- 
tian civilization in the Nibelungenlied, Wagner 
has boldly woven a harmonious texture. <A gi- 
gantic undertaking, easy to criticise, yet clothed 
in dignified, often beautiful and poetical lan- 
guage, recalling the blank verse and Stabreime 
of the Edda, and accompanied by music, wild, 
majestic, sweet, grotesque, discordant almost, un- 
intelligible sometimes to the layman, and possi- 
bly to the trained musician—wonderfully in har- 
mony with thought, word, or action, and enli- 


vened by that wealth of magic motives which elec- 
trify the listener and guide him through obscure 


passages. The English librettos unfortunately 
bear about as much resemblance to Wagner’s 
verses as the average English version of a Latin 
anthem does to its original. 

The leading idea is the curse attached to the 
gold ring which Alberich the Nibelung, the black 
alb (elf), forges out of the Rhine gold. Alberich 
obtains the gold by renouncing love. By craft 
Wotan, misled by Loge, robs him of it in order 
to redeem Freia, whom the giants demand for 
having built Walhalla. Siegfried the Walsung, 
Wotan’s descendant, the free hero, is to restore 
the ring to the Rhine daughters, uninspired, of 
his own will, and thus to avert the doom of the 
gods. But he gives it to Briinnhilde, whom he 
forgets after emptying Gutrune’s cup (the Chriem- 
hild of the Nibelungenlied), and takes it from her 
again when disguised as Gunther. Thus they 
all perish, the guilty gods and heroes, even 
Hagen, Alberich’s son, and half-brother of Gun- 
ther and Gutrune, whom the Rhine daughters drag 
into the depths of the river. From Stegfried 
and Briinnhilde’s pyre the Rhine daughters at last 
recover the ring. Gold it is in the Edda, too, 
which brings murder and crime into the world. 
Wagner’s Freia corresponds to Jdun, the guard- 
ian of the golden apples—one almost laments 
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that Wagner has modified that most beautiful 
myth of the North. 

The ‘‘Rheingold”’ began at 5 p.m.—the other 
performances at 4—-and continued without break 
till 7:30—the others till about 10. It probably 
did not occur to anybody to look at his watch. 
Spell-bound one watched the Rhine daughters 
(von Artner, of Hamburg, Hieser, of Stuttgart, 
Geller- Wolter; of Magdeburg) gracefully floating 
up and down, and listened to their singing. 
More critically one followed the negotiations be- 
tween, Wotan (Van Rooy, of Amsterdam), Fricka 
(Marie Brema, of London), Freta (Marion Weed, 
of Cologne), and the giants (E. Wachter, of 
Dresden, and J. Elmblad, of Breslau), and 
Loge ‘(Heinrich Vogl, of Minich). Wotan 
either was a little too fond of posing with the 
spear at arm’s end or did not trust his dignity 
in any other position. It was rumored that Van 
Rooy actually made his first appearance.on the 
stage on July 21. <A more difficult début could 
hardly be imagined; if the rumor be correct, 
nothing but praise can be bestowed on his per- 
formance; if not, a little criticism will not be 
unjust. Heinrich Vogl’s Loge pleased many and 
strongly displeased a few. The ever unstable, 
flickering Loge’s motive may suggest a mocking, 
frisking, almost dancing courtier of the custom- 
ary stage Mephisto type. Itis said that Wagner 
quite approved of this interpretation. But though 
crafty, glib, and fond of coarse jokes, Loge 
represents the fire element with its terrible power 
for good and evil: as elementary force he is re- 
lated to the ‘giants, the father of monsters, and 
one would like to see that part of his character 
likewise indicated. In clear enunciation and 
correct singing Vogl was unsurpassed. Alberich 
(Father Friedrichs, of Bremen) and JMJime (Hans 
Breuer, of Breslau) were splendid throughout; 
in this respect also Mime’s acting particularly 
was simply perfect. Giants are exceedingly rare 
and have to be made up, and might have been 
done better. Fafner (Elmblad) was dressed in 
black skins, Fasold in white; their bare arms 
looked scraggy and might have been covered. 
Fafner and Fasold both stamped awkwardly in 
time with their uncouth motive, and acted and 
sang with becoming heavy and rough vigor. 

Interesting costume studies can be made in 
the Germanic Museum at Nurnberg, but we find 
nothing about the costumes of ancient goddesses, 
unfortunately, /reia at Bayreuth wore a pretty 
pink dress, draped in a fold about the middle of 
the skirt. Fricka appeared in a sort of gown, 
wearing white in front and dark blue at the back. 
We may assume that these were the fashions of 
the time. Frau Cosima—the name by which 


Wagner’s widow is designated, even by the 
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Bavarian policeman with the regulation black kid 
gloves, as obliging as any English policeman, 
though always an old non-commissioned officer— 
would see to that if the actresses themselves 
should be in doubt. /iicka had sufficient courage 
to resist the temptation of displaying a’ varied 
assortment of garments, while Wotan had an 
opportunity of shining in various degrees of 
splendor. ricka’s part is not grateful. Her 
goat-carriage was about as ridiculous as it gener- 
ally is, and her imposing style of flourishing the 
whip, therefore, was somewhat wasted. 

The love duet in the ‘‘ Walkire” between 
Stegmund (H. Vogl) and Steglind (Rosa Sucher, 
of Berlin, in plain white) did not attain that 
triumphant ring which the audience might have 
expected after the promising commencement of 
the scene, and the most poetical passage, when 
the moonlight bursts in through the suddenly 
opening door, was little marked. The indescrib- 
able beauty of the scene, in which Briinnhilde 
(Ellen Gulbranson, of Christiania) announced to 
Siegfried his death, disarmed all criticism. Nor 
did the exceedingly difficult dialogues between 
Fricka and Wotan, when Wotan delivers the 
Walsung up to his fate, and between Wotan and 
Briinnhilde, fail—all honor to the artists. 
Wagner has there deviated from ancient usage; 
marriage between brother and sister was not 
condemned. The combat: between Hunding 
(Wachter) and Siegfried and Wotan’s interference 
pass with such rapidity that one may easily miss 
the climax. All the grander, no doubt, but how 
tantalizing for one who happens not to look up 
that moment! The eight Walkiren did splen- 
didly; one would hardly believe that that volume 
of sound originated from so small a number of . 
voices. ; 

There was some bungling in the forging of 
Siegfried’s sword. The fire would not burn, 
the crucible did not glow, the toy hammer, in 
Stegfried’s hands (W. Grining, of Hamburg), - 
would not ring on the anvil which had so well 
accompanied Mime’s work, sparks would not fly, 
and finally the anvil split in two while the 
sword was still high in the air. Minor details, 
of course, but the whole scene was tame in spite 
of Mime’s excellent play and though Siegfried 
looked the boy hero. The wonderful contrasts of 
the following scenes cannot be imagined in the 
concert hall, although the effects are essentially 
musical. Alberich pours out his wrath against 
Wotan; Fafner, a respectable monster with a 
remarkably lively tail, is sent into eternal rest; 
Alberich and Mime have their hideous quarrel, 
and Mime meets with his deserts—and all this 
mass of sordid passion, long-nursed hatred, half- 
hearted grandeur, thoughtless murder, and sweet 
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THE SHORE BEFORE THE HALLS OF THE GIBICHUNGEN. 

SCENERY IN THE “GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 

(From the designs of Prof. Max Brtickner, Coburg.) 
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dreaming is enveloped in the enchanting Wald- 
weben, crowned by the fluting voice of the bird 
(Emilie Gleiss). If one could bid Richter’ halt 
and repeat! The enthusiastic duet between 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde reminded one more of 
the old traditional opera; both sang at the 
audience in the best old style, with outstretched 
arms and hands. 

The two hours of the prelude and the imme- 
diately following first act of the ‘+ Gotterdim- 
merung’’ proved almost too great a strain. It 
is the fourth day; the freshness with which we 
drank in ‘‘ Rheingold” is gone; but we criticise not 
less severely. The Norns have spun the rope on 
Briinnhilde’s rock, the rope is broken, the gods’ 
doom declared; the rising sun, a scenic triumph 
for the eye, a revelation to the enchanted ear, 
has conquered Loge’s fire-glow in the depth; 
Siegfried takes leave of the Walkie; fervent 
passion once more follows dignified grandeur and 
perfect harmony. Why not rest? But without 
amoment’s time for breathing we are taken to the 
hall of Gibichungen, and once more back to the 
rock, to witness Waltraute’s (KE. Schumann-Heink, 
of Hamburg, great as Hrda and first Norn) 
touching appeal to Briinnhilde and Briinnhilde’s 
dismal defefeat by Siegfried, transformed by the 
tarnhelm into Gunther. The inevitable neces- 
sity of the catastrophe is forced upon us; yet a 
short interval would not mar the effect, and we 
could better conceive that all remembrance of 
Briinnhilde had. disappeared from Stegfried’s mind. 
Gutrune (Luise Reuss-Belce, also a Walkiire and 
a Norn) did the little she had to do well. Gunther 
(Rudolf von Milde, of Dessau) has been accused 
of stiffness. Weak, easily misled, he arouses lit- 
tlesympathy; that he did not indulge in an excess 
of gestures, which cannot be said of all the other 
artists, was not a fault. Hagen<Paul Greeff, of 

- Frankfurt) sang a little flat occasionally, but he 
was a black ‘Hagen. The end was majestic. 
Siegfried’s voice showed the two days’ strain when 
his restored memory carried him back to Fafner 
and to the bird’s song; Briinnhilde seemed to have 
been able to husband her strength without hav- 
ing spared it. The scenic effect was glorious. 
The blaze of light seemed actually to devour the 
hall, in the next moment to be extinguished by 
the waves of the Rhine. One felt nervous for 
the Rhine daughters, who appeared to dive up 
from the very fire. The whole sky was in flames; 
Sutr’s sons triumphed over Walhalla. And all 
this steam, light, a little colophony, and an imi- 
tation Briinnhilde figure on horseback! The 
staging was very fine altogether, and the light 
effects _were especially beautiful. They were 


produced by many banks of electric lamps with 
white, red, blue, and also green globes. 


Three 
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engines of seventy horse-power each and three 
continuous-current dynamos supplied the light. 
Motor power is not employed on the stage. The 
side scenes, clouds, and screens are counterbal- 
anced and manipulated by means of ropes. In 
the changing scenes in ‘ Parsifal’’ the side 
scenes are unrolled from the poles on the one 
side on to the poles on the other side. The Rhine 
daughters, formerly suspended by a simple belt, 
are now placed in a sort of shield which supports 
all the lower part of the body and which is held 
by several wires united to a fine cable. The 
cable is carried over pulleys and counterbalanced. 
Two men hold the two free ends and move the 
body in a horizontal or vertical, or both pulling 
together, in an inclined plane. The exertion is 
so great that four men have to attend on each 
lady. 

Many things are peculiar at Bayreuth. The 
official programme, price one penny, merely 
names the actors and actresses; the conductor 
and other artists are not mentioned. The list of 
all participants and the whole staff can also be had 
for one penny; but many visitors are ignorant of 
this fact, and they inquire with astonishment 
about that chief person, the conductor. As 
twenty-one years ago, at the inauguration of the 
theater, Hans Richter conducted the first cycle 
with all his unsurpassed knowledge and skill; 
Seidl and Mottl held the baton at the first two 
‘« Parsifal”” performances, and Siegfried Wagner 
conducted the second cycle. The invisible or- 
chestra is seated in a deep cutting, separated 
from the audience by a curved screen, which 
throws the sound in the direction of the huge 
stage. As in the hall, the seats are amphitheat- 
rically arranged in arcs. The violins occupy the 
highest row, and are therefore most shielded by 
the screen. This may partly explain why, in 
the opinion of some, those masterpieces, the 
ride of the Walkiren and the march from 
the ‘‘Gétterdimmerung,”’ hardly attained that 
marvelously stirring verve and august power 
which has electified Richter’s audiences in 
St. James’ Hall. The orchestra consisted of 
127 men—33 violins, 26 celli, ete., 11 horns, 
2 English horns, 8 harps, etc., mostly old Bay- 
reuth habitués of distinction and experience; a 
good deal of new talent was, however, intro- 
duced last year. The theater is of democratic 
plainness outside and inside. The 1,540 seats 
make a uniform amphitheater; apart -from posi- 
tion, central or lateral, all seats are exactly alike 
—a democratic simplicity everywhere. The last 
row, slightly raised above the others, is formed 
by the boxes of members of the Wagner family 
and of reigning houses. The ventilation is poor. 
With six exits on each side of the house, which 
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** PARSIFAL ”—ACT III. 


Do you recognize him ? 
It is he who killed the swan. 
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** PARSIFAL "—ACT III. 


Wonder of Supreme Bliss! 
Salvation of the Saviour. 
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is itself arranged in stage fashion with side-scene 
pillars, and the special exits of the boxes, the 
hall is generally cleared in about three minutes; 
yet a middle passage would be desirable, although 
in case of a panic selfish brutality and terror rule 
supreme, however many exits there may be. 

During the play the house is quite dark; one 
has therefore carefully to study the book of words 
and music at home. Applause is not customary, 
and reserve the rule. The actors are not per- 
mitted to present themselves before the curtain, 
and all shouting for Richter or Ricktére is use- 
less. Evening dress would be a breach of eti- 
quette; brilliant toilets can, of course, be ad- 
mired during the long intervals, when everybody 
promenades up and down outside. 

A brilliant audience, comprising the King and 
Queen of Wirtemberg, the Infanta of Spain, and 
several princes and princesses, who were shame- 
fully stared at, although they observed the strict- 
est incognito, witnessed the first ‘‘ Parsifal”’ and 
the first cycle. The Princess of Wales witnessed 
the last—the hundredth—performance of ‘ Par- 
sifal,’’ and the prince, too, had come over for 
the ‘‘ Ring.” French was perhaps more heard 
than even English and American. The second 
‘¢ Parsifal’’ performance was listened to by an 
essentially German audience, most of whom 
came over for the afternoon and returned by the 
special trains after the play. 

‘¢ Parsifal” is disappointing to people who 
know Wolfram von Eschenbach and have heard 
fragments of Wagner’s music. From Wolfram 
Wagner has adapted little more than the leading 
features of the story and the jingling rhyme; 
his language is bombastic, frequently poor, and 
very occasionally of poetical merit. He calls his 
work very properly a Biihnenweihfestspiele, a de- 
votional or, consecration play. That it is, though 
there is no actual prayer in it, and the name of the 
Savior is never mentioned. It centers about the 
_ Holy Grail and the sacred spear. One tires of 
the adoration of the spear. KJingsor, the sor- 
cerer, has created a paradise of temptation near the 
grail mountain. 
tas, the grail king, determines to slay the tempter, 
but he succumbs to Kundry’s charms and loses 
the spear, mortally wounded by it. Kundry isa 
fallen angel or a penitent Venus. Wagner puts 
her under Klingsor’s power, and we may account 
for her double nature, messenger of the grail 
and demon, as we choose. The wonders of the 
grail and Am/ortas’ sufferings strike Parsifal, the 
pure—.e., innocent fool—with muteness. Ex- 


pelled from Montsalvat, he is surrounded by 
Klingsor’s flower-girls and sorely tempted by 
Kundry herself, against her own will, but he tri 


THE BAYREUTH PLAYS. 


Armed with the spear, Am/for- _ 
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umphs, and the sacred spear which Adingsor 
hurls against him rests suspended over him. 
After many years of wandering and error, of 
which we only hear, Parsifal returns with the 
spear, cures Am/ortas, against whom the knights 
are almost in rebellion, since he refuses to un- 
cover the strength-giving grail in order to 
hasten his own end, and becomes king of the 
grail. The chief parts—Am/fortas (Carl Per- 
ron), Parsifal (Ernest van Dyck), Kundry 
(first time, Marie Brema; second, Anna von 
Mildenburg)—were in good hands; Gurnemanz 
(Carl Grengg) was fair. The orchestra was not. 
faultless, The Charfreitagszauber and the beau- 
tiful Grail scene are, of course, wonderfully im- 
pressive. But if it were not for the choruses 
from above, where the sound of the orchestra is 
not heard, and metronome and electric signal 
have to be resorted to for guidance, one might. 
be contented with the concert hall.. The mount- 
ing of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ did not deserve any praise. 
Will the pilgrimage to Bayreuth continue for 
along time? Very probably for some years, pos- 
sibly for many. This year the sale of tickets 
practically ceased in February, though many 
tickets have changed hands since, fortunately for 
the less privileged. The chief attraction is, no 
doubt, the Nibelungen cycle, but the other plays 
have drawn equally well in other years. The 
cycle and ‘‘ Parsifal’”’ involve a stay of about a 
week at Bayreuth, a town of thirty thousand in- 
habitants, tidy, once the residence of the mar- 
graves of Brandenburg-Kulmbach and of de- 
cidedly residential aspect, but of little interest. 
otherwise. The Frankische Schweiz and the 
Fichtel Gebirge offer very pretty scenery within 
a few hours’ drive or ride, however. High prices. 
are charged for accommodation and the food is 
neither good nor cheap. Express trains are run 
on play days; otherwise the railroad connection 
is anything but convenient. For all these reasons 
it is more the foreign visitor who has already 
traveled far than the German who stays at Bay- 
reuth. Everybody is still anxious to hear Wagner 
at his own theater. But the very best artists are 
not always to be found there. Frivolous people 
calculated that a loving couple on the stage rep- 
resented considerably over a hundred years. 
Other Wagner theaters are spoken of, and the 
administration may not be particularly anxious to 
persevere in an undertaking which is little profit- 
able. The expenses are enormous; we have to 
remember, e.g., that the theater is exclusively 
used for these performances and could hardly be 
utilized in other ways, and that the members of 


’ the orchestra have to spend many weeks at Bay- 
H. B.. 


reuth. 









































THE NEMESIS OF FOLLY IN INDIA. 


IR LEPEL GRIFFIN has the first place in 
the Nineteenth Century for October with 

an article in which he sets forth very clearly 
what he considers the breakdown of the forward 
frontier policy which has involved England in 
the present war in the northwest of India. Sir 
Lepel Griffin has, as he takes occasion to remind 
us in a footnote, been a student of the north- 
west frontier policy since the year 1865. The 
list of his offices shows that there is probably no 
other Anglo-Indian now alive who has more 
right to speak with authority on this particular 
subject than himself. His verdict is very em- 
phatic and given without the slightest hesitation. 
British troubles on the northwest frontier are 
in his opinion the direct result of the infatuated 
policy which has been adopted by the Indian 
Government, and adopted in direct opposition to 
the unanimous opinion of Lord Rosebery’s cab- 
inet, which, unfortunately, went out of office too 
soon to give effect to its decision. Sir Lepel 
Griffin roundly condemns the whole policy of 
thrusting outposts into the 
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who will declare himself in favor of: placing 
isolated outposts in the heart of a difficult and 
hostile country? It has not commended itself 
to men of experience and patriotism like Gen. 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir James Lyall and 
Sir Auckland Colvin, and it is mostly the refuge 
of those who are responsible for a policy which 
they are well aware has broken down.” 


WHY THE AFRIDIS REVOLTED. 


The most noteworthy event in the uprising of 
the frontier is the conduct of the Afridis, who . 
from 1881 down to the present outbreak have 
lived in peace, and have done good service in 
keeping open the Khyber Pass. That they have 
now revolted is directly due to the alarm created 
by the defense of Chitral and the making of the 
military road through that country : 

‘« The explanation is given by them plainly, so 
that he who runs may read it, if he will only 
open his eyes, in their demand, insolent or not— 
that we should withdraw our troops from the dis- 
tricts which border their country to the north or 








borderlands, as due to the 
same lack of imagination 
which led English statesmen 2 
so long to neglect and ignore 
the colonies, and which has oo 
paralyzed every effort that 
England has made to con- 9 
ho 





ciliate the Irish. 


THE INSANITY OF THE FORWARD 


POLICY. 


: “KA 
‘¢Tn the armed independ- _ 


ence of the frontier tribes is 
one of the surest defenses of 
India. We do not require 
military roads through inde- 
pendent territory to facilitate 
the march of an invading 
army, nor a cowed and dis- 
armed population which 
could do nothing to resist 
its advance. Even our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan are 
facilitated by the existence of ra 
the independent region be- 3 
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south. The Afridis are savages, but it does not 
follow that they are fools; and they see clearly 
that the policy of driving military roads through 
independent territory, even though this may lie 
beyond their immediate borders, must result, in 
isolating them and seriously threatening their in- 
dependence.” 
THE OLD POLICY. 

Sir Lepel Griffin then explains the old frontier 
policy, which was carried out by a special frontier 
force: 

‘¢ The whole line of the frontier from Hazdra 
to Dera Ghazi Khan consists of a continuous line 
of difficult and rugged mountains, and for the 
defense of the plain country against the incur- 
sions of hill robbers there is a line of posts, mili- 
tary and militia, held by the regiments of the 
frontier force and local levies. The modes of 
punishing refractory tribes were by fine, block- 
ade and military expeditions, which were only 
resorted to in exceptional circumstances, and 
when every other means of coercing a hostile 
tribe had failed. The policy of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment toward the tribes was neither ambitious, 
brilliant, nor thorough. This may be admitted. 
But it was, on the whole, successful, and it was 
cheap. With the exception of the Umbeylah 
expedition, which was a jihdd campaign, stimu- 
lated by the Wahabi fanatics and refugee mu- 
tineers of Sittdna, all our frontier expeditions 
probably cost less than the occupation and relief 
of Chitral. The forward policy which is now in 
favor isnotacheapone. Itis, onthe contrary, ex- 
tremely costly—so costly, indeed, that unless it be 
speedily reversed it will lead India to bankruptcy.” 


THE FATAL FALSE STEP. 


The beginning of all the mischief was the 
breach of faith committed by the Indian Govern- 
ment when it decided to permanently occupy 
Chitral and construct a military road through in- 
dependent territory: 

‘¢ It is superfluous to say that the best expert 
testimony was strongly opposed to that policy, 
and has consistently predicted from its adoption 
the very complications which have now been its 
direct result. In June, 1895, in an article on 
‘Chitral and Frontier Policy,’ in this review, I 
endeavored to show that, as a strategical position 
against Russian attack, Chitral was valueless, 
and that even did it possess the advantages 
' claimed for it, the cost, in the present financial 
state of India, was prohibitive, while the con- 
struction of the military road would turn the in- 
dependent tribes, then indifferent, into declared 
enemies. I claim neither credit nor prescience 
for this prediction. Every one who had an in- 


timate knowledge of the frontier said as much.”’ 
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THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Sir Lepel Griffin does not think that the Ameer 
has had any hand in the trouble. He says: 

‘¢There is every presumption in favor of the 
Ameer’s good faith, and no public evidence what- 
ever against him; it is somewhat indelicate for 
officials whose names carry weight in England 
and India to calumniate him. My own belief is 
that, in the splendid isolation in which it seems 
to delight English statesmen to reside, his high- 
ness the Ameer of Kdbul is about the most trust- 
worthy ally that we possess in Europe or Asia.” 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


Discussing what should be done in the future, 
Sir Lepel Griffin deplores the fact that it is im- 
possible to reéstablish the old frontier force, 
but he thinks it is most urgent that there should 
be a change in the present system which puts a 
direct premium upon the militarism and the for- 
ward policy by putting the control of the frontier 
into the hands of the commander-in-chief. He 
says that the first thing to be done is ‘‘ the re- 
moval of the frontier districts from the charge 
of the lieutenant-governor and placing them un- 
der a chief commissioner. To nominate a general 
officer as lord warden of the marches would be 
to intensify the evils of the existing system. What 
is needed is a strong civil administrator whose 
professional instinct would be in favor of peace 
and not of war.” 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Low’s Views. 


To the ordinary man, the newspaper dispatches 
on the subject of the Indian frontier military 
operations are absolutely meaningless. 

Itis, therefore, with a sense of relief that we 
turn to Sir Robert Low’s paper in the National 
Review in which he describes what has actually 
taken place. He says: 

‘The latest maps are confusing to the general 
reader, because the line of demarcation between 
Afghanistan and British India is alone given. 
The line given in the map is the boundary of in- 
fluence, and not the boundary we hold. The 


‘disturbed area on the true frontier, namely, the 


one which we guard and protect, commences 
with the mountains on the right bank of the In- 
dus, near Dirbund, where the river emerges from 
the hills into the plains. From this point the 
frontier line follows the line of mountains; it 
takes a long sweep to the north, and then bends. 
round to the west and south, enclosing the Pesh- 
awur Valley, and it completes a rough semicircle 
at Kohat. From Kohat our frontier goes west to- 
Thull and then northwest up to the head of the 
Kuram Valley. The tribes which immediately 
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face us on this frontier line, commencing at the 
top of the semicircle at Dirbund, on the Indus, 
are, taking’ them in their order, the Bunerwals, 
the Swats, the Utman Keyls, and the Mohmunds; 
then comes the Khyber Pass and the Afridis, and 
lastly, on the northern flank of the road from 
Kohat to Thull, the Orakzais. The actual out- 
breaks and their dates were as follows: The at- 
tack on the Malakand and Chukdara positions on 
July 27; the attack on Shubkudhr on August 9; 
the threatening attitude of the Afridis and Orak- 
zais on August 18, and the attack on the Khyber 
Pass on August 23.” 


THE AMEER INNOCENT. 


Sir Robert Low examines the case against the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and, it is satisfactory to 
know, comes to the conclusion that he is not 
guilty of having brought all this trouble upon 
England's hands: 

‘¢‘ Judging after the event—which it may be 
admitted is easy, but is still useful—we must 
come to the conclusion that the outbreak has been 
a@ movement outside our relations with the Ameer, 
and without his knowledge, but connived at and 
encouraged by some of his officers, and led and 
directed by the fanatical Mullahs.” 


WHY THE TRIBES ROSE. 


Sir Robert Low equally rejects the theory 
which Sir Lepel Griffin holds that England has 
brought about this mischief by her insensate for- 
ward policy : 

‘¢The theory that our forward movements are 
the chief cause of the present risings of the 
tribes is opposed to our knowledge of the tribes 
and our experience of their habits of thought for 
the last forty years; the Afridis, for instance, 
would care nothing about our occupation of the 
Malakand Pass, but the fanatical Mullahs would 
no doubt make the most of it as a means of ex- 
citing fear of similar movements in Afridi Land; 
but they would have preached in vain, if they 
had only to sustain their arguments with this one 
reason. It is undoubtedly the fact that the 
tribes, one and all, excepting those suffering 
from unbearable oppression, dislike ‘our appear- 
ance in their midst, and have always fought, and 
will fight again, on our entering their territory; 
but combination amongst them in the sense of 
rising to repair the wrongs of another tribe at a 
distance is not in accordance with their practice 
or traditions.”’ 

WHAT SIR ROBERT LOW RECOMMENDS. 


The policy which Sir Robert Low advocates is 
that a few strong posts in commanding positions 
should be adequately garrisoned. Hitherto Eng- 


land has tried to hold this No-man’s-land by a 
number of weak stations, garrisoned chiefly by 
tribesmen: 

‘¢Tt is not such a series of small posts that is 
needed in the future, but large military positions, 
garrisoned by soldiers in sufficient strength to 
take the offensive on all ordinary occasions, while, 
if attacked by overwhelming numbers, the 
strength would be sufficient not only to repel the 
attack, but to inflict enormous losses on the enemy 
with the smallest possible loss to the garrison. 

‘¢Such positions on the south of the Khyber 
Pass, as for instance, in Tirah, dominating the 
Afridis, and on the north dominating the Moh- 
munds, would effect the object in view, and keep 
the Khyber Pass open at all times. Taking up 
such positions promises to be the best means of 
getting what we want short of annextion.”’ 

Unfortunately the difference between taking 
all these strong positions and annexation outright, 
is not exactly visible to the naked eye of the 
tribesmen, 

That Fatal Chitral! 

The writer of the ‘‘ Chronique” in the National 
Review, quoting an anonymous writer in the St. 
James’ Gazette, ridicules the idea that Chitral 
had anything to do with the frontier war. 

‘« Five years have never passed without a pu- 
nitive march of British troops. Chitral has in 
no wise affected the situation. It is normal, not 
new; chronic, not exceptional. He reminds us 
also that the decision to remain in Chitral was 
based upon the unanimous opinion of two suc- 
cessive viceroys of India; of two successive com- 
manders-in-chief, and of a possible third one in 
Sir W. Lockhart; of the whole of the present 
viceroy’s council in India; of three, if not four, 
successive residents of Kashmir, the suzerain 
power of Chitral, and of every authority, civil 
or military, that has ever visited Chitral.”’ 


What Dr. Leitner Says. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner writes on this subject in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

First he speaks of the Durand treaty: 

‘¢ Wherever the Durand treaty has been ap- 
plied—twice in Kafiristan, twice in Swat, now in 
the demarcation of the Mohmand country 
(though both its Afghan and British portions 
still acknowledge the Khan of Lalpura)—it is 
leading to complications. Wherever even its in- 
direct influence is exerted, as on the Afghan- 
Baluchistan border, it naturally arouses the sus- 
picion of the Ameer. Wherever the ‘ forward 
policy’ constructs or contemplates a military 
road, which is a breaking-down of physical and 
tribal bulwarks for the sole possible benefit of a 
conjectural invader of India, there are risings 
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and rumors of risings. This is why the hitherto 
friendly Afridis have turned against us, for, see- 
ing that we stayed in Swat after our solemn 
pledge to evacuate it, in order to construct and 
maintain a military road to Chitral, their confi- 
‘dence in our good faith is destroyed, and they 
feel that their turn will come next. Indeed, 
rnmors had already reached them of our inten- 
tion to construct a military road through the 
Khyber, in which they were to work rather as 
laborers than as its trusted guardians in alliance 
with the powerful English. Hence the émeute.” 


THE AMEER AND ABDUL HAMID. 


It is in India itself (Dr. Leitner asserts) that 
the propaganda in favor of the Sultan of Turkey, 
so far as it departs from a reasonable and com- 
mendable sympathy with coreligionists, who 
ought to be our natural allies, may, under cir- 
cumstances, be inconvenient to British rule: 

‘¢As a long resident of Turkey, I am aware 
that the spiritual pretensions of the ‘ Khalifa’ 
have largely grown since the accession of the 
present Sultan, and that in many Indian mosques 
wnere prayers used to be, most legitimately, of- 
fered to ‘the ruler for the time being, and may 
God render him favorable to Mohammedans,’ the 
khutba or preacher’s address is now pronounced 
in the name of Sultan Hamid as Khalifa of the 
Faithful. Although not ‘a perfect Kalifa,’ be- 
cause not of Koreish descent and for other rea- 
sons which it is unnecessary to mention, I con- 
sider him to fall into the next category of ‘an 
imperfect Khalifa,’ or ‘Khalifa ndqis,’ because 
he has an army which enables him to enforce his 
secular decrees. He is a ‘defender’ of his faith, 
as her majesty the queen is of ours, without being 
thereby a really spiritual head, for he has no 
power to alter a single rite, much less a 
dogma, of his, the Sunni, form of Islam. Still, 
in proportion as his claims receive the ‘ consensus 
fidelium’ in India, they are of a like secular and 
spiritual weight, and have to be considered, al- 
though it should not be forgotten that the mutiny 
of 1857 followed closely on the support which the 
‘Ingliz dinsiz,’ or the ‘irreligious English,’ had 
given to Turkey in 1854-56 against Russia. The 
relations of the Sultan with the Ameer, if any 
exist, 1 take to be purely furmal and such as befit 
the de facto Khalifa of ail Sunnis and a ruler of 
that denomination who teaches Islam and has 
added to itsdomain. The fact that the Shahzada 


did not visit Constantinople is significant.” 

Dr. Leitner concludes: ‘‘ The panic of an im- 
aginary invader which has driven us into sending 
42,000 troops against a few swarms of tribal 
flies has, it is stated, already cost £60,000,000 
-since the initiation of the forward policy. Less 
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than a tenth of the amount would, under the 
Punjab Government, have kept the frontier quiet 
for that period, and it is to that government and 
to local knowledge that the frontier should be 
restored. To sum up, the present disturbances 
are mainly, if not solely, caused by our obtruding 
military roads and posts in tribal territories hith- 
erto recognized as independent.” 

The dissatisfaction with which many English- 
men regard the whole miserable business is in- 
tensified by the fact that their government is 
sitting on the safety-valve, and punishing ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction in the native press as 
if it was a criminal offense. 





THE ADVANCE ON KHARTOUM. 


| ie the Fortnightly Review for October Maj. 

Arthur Griffiths tells the story of the recent 
British advance on Khartoum. It seems that 
the victory which secured the command of the 
Nile. to the very gate of Khartoum was fought: 
without the presence of a single newspaper cor- 
respondent, 


THE ADVANCE ON ABU HAMED. 


The battle of Abu Hamed, according to Major 
Griffiths, was a much more serious business than 
most people imagined. He publishes a diary 
of the march across the desert, which was at- 
tended with great difficulties. He says: 

‘¢Hunter’s column left Kassingar on July 
29, 3,000 strong: four battalions of infantry, 
three of them black Sudanese, with six Krupp 
and two Maxim guns. The transport consisted 
of 1,200 camels, carrying eighteen days’ food 
and forage. It must be borne in mind that no 
supplies, except perhaps grazing for animals, 
were to be had by the way; it would be neces- 
sary to establish posts at intervals with depots of 
food, so that camels returning to the base empty _ 
or after their loads had been consumed might be 
fed.” 

The march took ten days, and the troops were 
greatly tried by flies and the absence of shade, 
the heavy sand in the road, and lack of water. 
Their conduct, however, was admirable through- 
out. There was no grumbling and the most per- 
fect discipline. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE DERVISHES. 


On the eleventh day they reached the enemy: 

‘¢ Abu Hamed was now in sight, and Hunter 
lost no time in making his dispositions for attack. 
No exact knowledge existed of the strength of 
the garrison, but it was believed they were full 
of fight, confident they could hold the place 
against any attack from the land side, unaided, 
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that is to say, by gunboats. Numbers of men 
could be seen lining the shelter trenches which 
had been thrown up across the entrance to the 
village and along the front to cover the outer 
walls. It was seen that the larger houses were 
held and loopholed. 

‘At 6:30 a.m. Hunter's attacking force, 13 
companies, in all some 800 men, with half as 
many more in support, and accompanied by the 
Krupps and the Maxims, were deployed in two 
lines in front of the desert side of the town. 
Each of the three battalions to be engaged had 
four companies in the firing line and two in re- 
serve; the remainder of the battalion left with 
the baggage had two companies in front and one 
in reserve. The order was to fix bayonets and 
advance to within 300 yards of the place, where 
the Krupps were to open fire and prepare the 
attack. When the final ‘advance’ sounded the 
Sudanese rushed the trenches, and charging 
over walls, down little alleys, and through nar- 
row lanes, forced their way into the place. Then 
small knots and groups worked through the 
whole village, coming out at the upper end. 
Here and there small parties of dervish horse 
dashed out at a gallop, and were off out of range 
before the Maxims could be brought to bear. 
Already the village was in flames, but many of 
the houses were still held stubbornly. These 
houses were peculiarly well adapted for defense. 
How stubborn was the defense may be seen from 
the details of the fighting; the garrison was 700 
strong; of these some 50 escaped, the rest died 
at their posts fighting strenuously to the last like 
rats in a pit.” 

Major Griffiths points out that the Egyptian 
soldier, although he fought well, is still far from 
being able to fight quite like Kipling’s Sergeant 
Whatisname. He says: 

‘‘It cannot and must not be forgotten that 
hitherto they have fought invariably with an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers. The Sirdar 
said openly last year that he never meant to at- 
tack unless his force wasas three toone. Hunter, 
the other day at Abu Hamed, was at least two to 
one, and the desperate nature of the fight forecasts 
what the dervishes will do with their backs to 
the wall.”’ 


THE RESULTS OF THE VICTORY. 


The consequences of the victory at Abu Hamed 
were immediate and dazzling. Berber was evac- 


- uated, thereby rendering it possible to advance 


from Suakin, affording a clear water-way to the 
threshold of Khartoum: 

‘« So firmly do our officers at the front believe 
in the speedy opening up of the Suakin-Berber 
road, that it was said in Cairo not long since 








that all parcels and papers, even the linen left 
behind at the wash, were to be forwarded via 
Suakin.”’ 

The position at the present time is thus sum- 
marized by Major Griffiths: 

‘Sir Herbert Kitchener is firmly established 
on the last reach of the great river, within touch 
probably of Khartoum itself; his gunboats will 
certainly have free and unimpeded access at least 
to Metemmeh, if not to Omdurman. He has a 
second and much shorter line of communication 
from Berber to the Red Sea, although the older, 
the earlier-established road through all its length 
from Abu Hamed to Wady Halfa, Assouan, 
Naghamadi, and Cairo, is by railway, now near- 
ly completed, and, therefore, to be preferred.” 


‘¢ON TO KHARTOUM!” 


Major Griffiths says that all the authorities are 
agreed that the advance upon Khartoum cannot 
be undertaken until the Egyptian army is rein- 
forced by Indian and British troops: 

‘¢ Tt has been calculated that two full brigades 
would be wanted for the business, and if this 
force is to be brought together in Egypt it can 
only be by denuding the Mediterranean garri- 
sons or unduly drawing upon the army corps at 
home.”’ 

‘¢The Sirdar’s idea, I understand, is to run 
his British regiment straight through from Cairo 
to Abu Hamed by train; the distance can be, 
covered in five days when all is ready; possibly 
an Indian brigade might be brought to codperate 
from Suakin if the present frontier troubles have 
so far settled down as to allow the withdrawal. 
Under such conditions the final rush might be 
completed within a few weeks, and Khartoum - 
would be carried with great éclat. The alterna- 
tive is to sit down and wait for the development 
of events, fur that natural collapse of Abdullahi’s 
power that is already foreshadowed.”’ 





MR. DAVIS AMONG THE GREEK SOLDIERS. 


Boas November Harper’s begins with an illus- 
trated article by Richard Harding Davis, 
‘¢ With the Greek Soldiers.”” Mr. Davis went 
to the scene of the recent war, and was suffi- 
ciently enterprising as a war correspondent to 
get right in the midst of the fighting, as his 
photographs show. He thinks the Greeks are 
too democratic to make good soldiers; that is, 
too independent to submit to discipline. He calls 
Greece the most perfect example of pure democ- 
racy that exists anywhere in the world. ‘‘It 
may be argued,’’ he says, ‘‘that discipline is not 
the most essential quality in a soldier, and that 
sometimes natural-born fighting men, with the 
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advantage of greater numbers, can defeat trained 
veterans. But the Greeks are neither born 
fighters nor trained soldiers. 

‘¢This does not mean that all the Greeks were 
cowards. That would be an exceedingly absurd 
thing to suggest. Some of them, officers and 
men alike, showed admirable calmness and cour- 
age, and an excellent knowledge of what they 
had todo. Buta great many of them knew lit- 
tle of campaigning and nothing of fighting. <A 
boy ia the States who has camped out for one 
summer in the Adirondacks would know better 
how to care for the Greek soldiers in the field 
than did half of their officers, who had learned 
what they knew of war around the cafés in 
‘Athens. I was With one regiment in which 
almost every man started for the field in perfectly 
new shoes. The result was that within five hours 
or sooner half of them were walking barefoot, 
and when we came to the first water-tank, these 
men ran ahead and stuck their bleeding feet 
into the cool water, and stamped it full of mud, 
and made it quite impossible for any of their 
comrades to fill their thirsty canteens. When- 
ever we came to water, instead of holding the 
men back and sending a detail on ahead to guard 
the well, and then calling up a few men from 
each company to fill the canteens for the major- 
ity, there was always a stampede of this sort, and 
the water was wasted and much time lost. These 
are little things, but they illustrate as well as 
more important blunders how ignorantly the 
men were handled. 

‘«Too many of the Greeks, also, went forth to 
war with a most exaggerated idea of the ease 
with which a Turkish regiment can be slaught- 
ered or made to run away, and when they found 
that very few Turks were killed, and that none 
of them ran away, the surprise at the discovery 
quite upset them, and they became panic-stricken, 
and there was the rout to Larissa in conse- 
quence.”’ 


THE TURKISH ARMY OF TO-DAY. 


APT. C. B. NORMAN contributes to the 

r United Service Magazine an article on the 
modern Turkish army. 

Twa years ago Captain Norman published to 
the wérld a report upon the then condition of 
the Turkish army, in the course of which he ex- 
pressed his deliberate conviction that if war were 
to come the reforms made by the high military 
commission which sits permanently under the 
presidency of the Sultan at Yildiz Kiosk would 
enable the Turkish army to give a very good ac- 
count of any probable assailant. Captain Nor- 


man was attached to the headquarters of the 
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Turkish army in Epirus during the late war, and 
in the United Service Magazine he gives the most 
detailed account that we have yet seen as to the 
operations in that quarter. Passing over the de- 
tails of the campaign, the following passage de- 
scribing the change that has been effected in the 
Turkish army in the last twenty years is of per- 
manent political importance: 


THE TURKISH ARMY IN 1877— 


‘¢The radical faults in the Turkish army dur- 
ing the Russian war were the absence of a staff 
and the ignorance and incapacity of officers. 
Mukhtar Pasha possessed no staff; there was not 
an officer in his army capable of making a re- 
connoissance, few who could read a map, and such 
maps as there were were obtained from Vienna. 
No field telegraph was used, outposts were un- 
known; divisional, brigade, and regimental com- 
manders were ignorant of the art of handling 
their troops; no attempts were made to enforce 
cleanliness in encampments. Field hospitals 
were practically non-existent; amputations were 
forbidden without reference to Constantinople. 
The field treasure-chest was empty, and com- 
missariat arrangements were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

—aAND IN 1897. 


‘¢ How changed was everything in 1897! The 
divisional commanders, Osman and Ibrahim 
Pashas, were men of education, well versed in 
the theory and practice of war. The staff offi- 
cers were as smart and efficient as those to be 
met with in any army. The two chief divisional 
staff officers, Majors Essad and Saleh Bey, had 
served for years in the German army, and were 
soldiers every inch of them from fez to spur. 
All staff and regimental field officers were served 
out with a most accurate map of the country on 
a scale of 1-50,000th. The divisional command- 
ers had in addition a large, well-contoured map 
on the scale of 1-10,000th, a map the superior of 
which I have never seen. A field telegraph ac- 
companied the troops, and though it was cut on 
several occasions by the Christian insurgents, the 
telegraph department worked well and expedi- 
tiously. Outpost duties were thoroughly under- 
stood by the Nizam troops. The encampments 
of these three brigades were models of neatness 
and cleanliness; watering-places were marked 
out for men and horses, latrines were properly 
constructed and daily filled in. Field hospitals 
were established at the headquarters of each di- 
vision ; there was one at Prevesa, three at Phil- 
ipiadis, one at Plaka, and five at Janina, capable 
of accommodating an aggregate of two thousand 
patients; fortunately no strain was thrown on 
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the medical men. As regards amputations, the 
responsibility for these rested on the senior sur- 
geons of hospitals. There was a well-filled treas- 
ure-chest at Janina, and Osman Pasha was al- 
ways able to pay not merely the villagers whose 
beasts were requisitioned for transport purposes, 
but also for the sheep and goats purchased for 
the use of his troops. The men, too, were not 
without money, and though the Albanians had a 
habit of annexing property, the men of the 
Second Army Corps were as scrupulous as our 
own native soldiery in paying for all they needed. 
Subsequently to the advance from Janina, at the 
end of May, the army was well provided with 
transport trains, each battalion being provided 
with two hundred ponies or mules, and depots 
were established at Strevena and Philipiadis, at 
Kerasovon and Karavan Serai, and also at Ja- 
nina.” ; 
THE REGULARS ALL IN RESERVE. 

Captain Norman reminds us that the Turkish 
troops put into the field against Greece did not in 
any way represent the most effective part of the 
Turkish army. With the exception of four regi- 
ments the Sultan did not move a single battalion 
of the regular army to the front. The campaign 
was won by the Redifs, while the Nizams, or the 
troops of the active army, remained in their 
barracks: 

‘¢ Had Servia or Bulgaria thought of throwing 
in their lot with Greece (and those nations are 
much more likely to make common cause with 
Turkey against Greece so long as that country 
maintains its pretension to Macedonia), Turkey 
still had 123 battalions of Nizam troops, all armed 
with the Mauser rifle, echelonned along the fron- 
tier. Although the Porte was assured of the 
neutrality of the Balkan state, there was no need 
to make use of the Nizam troops when fighting 
against such an antagonist as Greece.” 


ZANGWILL ON THE ZIONIST CONGRESS. 

er’ recent notable Zionist Congress at Bale, 

Switzerland, is described in a few preg- 
nant sentences by the novelist, Zangwill, for the 
readers of Cosmopolis. His pen-pictures of the 
convention’s personnel, and especially his com- 
ments on Nordau and the other leaders, are in 
the highest degree vivacious and effective. 
‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto in Congress,”’ he calls 
them. 

‘¢A strangely assorted set of leaders, but all 
with that ink-mark on the brow which is as much 
on the continent the badge of action as it is in 
England the symbol of sterility; all believing 
more or less naively that the pen is mightier than 
the millionaire’s gold. 


‘¢ Only one of them hitherto has really stirred 
the world with his pen-point—a prophet of the 
modern, preaching ‘Woe, woe’ by psycho- 
physiology; in himself a breezy, burly undegen- 
erate, with a great gray head marvelously 
crammed with facts and languages; now to prove 
himself golden-hearted and golden-mouthed, an 
orator touching equally to tears or laughter. In 
striking contrast with this quasi-Teutonic figure 
shows the leonine head, with its tossing black 
mane and shoulders, of the Russian leader, 
Apollo turned Berserker, beautiful, overpower- 
ing, from whose resplendent mouth roll in moun- 
tain thunder the barbarous Russian syllables. 


THE DELEGATES. 

«¢ And even as no two of the leaders are alike, 
so do the rank and file fail to resemble one an- 
other. Writers and journalists, poets and nov- 
elists, professors and men of professions—types 
that once sought to slough their Jewish skins, 
and mimic, on Darwinian principles, the colors 
of the environment, but that now, with some 
tardy sense of futility or stir of pride, proclaim 
their brotherhood in Zion—they are come from 
many places, from far lands and from near, from 
uncouth, unknown villages of Bukowina and the 
Caucasus, and from the great European capitals; 
thickliest from the pales of persecution, in rare 
units from the free realms of England and 
America—a strange phantasmagoria of faces. A 
small, sallow Pole, with high-cheek bones; a 
blonde Hungarian, with a flaxen mustache; a 
brown, hatchet-faced Roumanian; a fresh col- 
ored Frenchman, with eyeglasses; a dark, 
Maranno-descended Dutchman; a chubby Ger- 
man; a fiery-eyed Russian, tugging at his own 
hair with excitement, perhaps in prescience of 
the prison awaiting his return; a dusky Egyp- 
tian, with the close-cropped, curly black hair, 
and all but the nose of a negro; a yellow- 
bearded Swede; a courtly Viennese lawyer; a 
German student, with proud duel-slashes across 
his cheek; a Viennese student, first fighter in the 
university, with a colored band across his shirt- 
front; a dandy, smelling of the best St. Peters- 
burg circles; and one solitary caftan-Jew, with 
ear-locks and skull-cap, wafting into the nine- 
teenth century the cabalistic mysticism of the 
Carpathian Messiah. 

*« Who speaks of the Jewish type? One can 
only say negatively that these faces are not 
Christian. Is it the stamp of a longer, more 
complex heredity ? Is it the brand of suffering ? 
Certainly a stern congress, the speeches little 
lightened by humor, the atmosphere of historic 
tragedy too overbrooding for intellectual dalli- 
ance. Even the presence of the gayer sex—for 
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there are a few ladies among the delegates, and 
more peep down from the crowded spectators’ 
gallery that runs sideways along the hall—only 
makes a few spots of visual brightness in the 
sober scene. Seriousness is stamped every- 
where; on the broac-bulging temples of the 
Russian oculist, on the egg-shaped skull and 
lank white hair of the Heidelberg professor, on 
the open countenance of the Hungarian archi- 
tect, on the weak, narrow lineaments of the 
neurotic Hebrew poet; it gives dignity to red 
hair and freckles, tones down the grossness of 
too-fleshy cheeks, and lends an added beauty to 
finely cut features. 

‘¢ Superficially, then, they have little in com- 
mon, and if almost all’ speak German—the lan- 
guage of the congress—it is only because they 
are all masters of three or four tongues. Yet 
some subtle instinct links them each to each; 
presage, perhaps, of some brotherhood of man- 
kind, of which in-gathered Israel—or even 
ubiquitous Israel—may present the type.” 

‘¢ A majestic Oriental figure, the.president’s— 
not so tall as it appears when he draws himself 
up and stands dominating the assembly with 
eyes that brood and glow—you would say one of 
the Assyrian kings whose sculptured heads 
adorn our museums, the very profile of Tiglath- 
Pileser.”’ 

‘¢ A practiced publicist, a trained lawyer, a 
not unsuccessful comedy writer, converted to 
racial self-consciousness by the ‘Hep, Hep’ of 
Vienna, and hurried into unforeseen action by 
his own paper-scheme of a Jewish state, he nas, 
perhaps, at last—and not unreluctantly—found 
himself as a leader of men.” 

That Zangwill himself was almost carried off 
his feet by the patriotism of the hour is shown 
in this burst of enthusiasm: 

‘¢ What European parliament could glow with 
such a galaxy of intellect? Is not each man a 
born orator,,master of arts or sciences? Has 
not the very caftan-Jew from the Carpathians 
published his poetry and his philosophy, gal- 
lantly championing ‘ The Master of the Name’ 
against a Darwinian world? Heine had figured 
the Jew as a dog that at the advent of the 
Princess Sabbath is changed back to a man. 
More potent than the princess, the congress has 
shown the Jew’s manhood to the world. That 
old painter, whose famous Dance of Death drew 
for centuries the curious to Bale, could not pic- 
ture the Jew save as the gaberdined miser, only 
dropping his money-bag at Death’s touch. Well, 
here is another sight for him—could Death that 
took him, too, bring him back for a moment— 
these scholars, thinkers, poets, from all the lands 
of the exile, who stand up in honor of the dead 
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pioneers of Zionism, and, raising their right 
hands to heaven, cry, ‘ If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget its cunning!’ 
Yes, the dream still stirs at the heart of the 
mummied race, the fire quenched two thousand 
years ago sleeps yet in the ashes. And if our 
president forgets that the vast bulk of his breth- 
ren are unrepresented in his congress, that they 
are content with the civic rights so painfully 
won, and have quite other conceptions of their 
creed’s future, who will grudge him this moment 
of fine rapture ?” 


Will the Jews Return to Palestine ? 


The Contemporary Review publishes Dr. Theo- 
dor Herzl’s enthusiastic account of the Zionist 
Congress. 

‘« We have held a gathering at Bale before the 
whole world, and there we saw the national con- 
sciousness and the popular will break forth at 
times like a convulsive upheaval. To Bale came 
Jews of all countries, of all tongues, of all par- 
ties, and of all forms of religious confession. 
There were more than two hundred representa- 
tives of the Jewish people—most of them dele- 
gates for hundreds and thousands. Men from 
Roumania alone brought over fifty thousand sig- 
natures of those who had sent them there. There 
surely was nevcr such a motley assembly of opin- 
ions in such a narrow space before.” 

Dr. Herzl declares that the return of the Jews 
to Palestine would help to solve the Eastern 
question, and would aid governments everywhere 
by drawing off ‘‘an unhappy and detested ele- 
ment of population,” which is now in a state of 
unrest and identified with the most extreme par- 
ties in every country. 


The Aim of Zionism. 


Mr. Herbert Bentwich writes in the Nine- 
teenth Century on ‘‘Philo-Zionists and Anti- 
Semites.”’ He is an enthusiastic advocate of Dr. 
Herzl and the Bale Congress. 

‘‘ All the ecclesiastics in Jewry might have 
cogitated the Jewish question for centuries, and 
not have produced such a practical revival of the 
ancient ideals, such a real step in advance to- 
ward their attainment, as followed from the 
scheme of this very /in-de-siécle and free-thinking 
journalist. Herzl himself was the first to recog- 
nize that his original conception of the Jewish 
position had not been complete, and to proclaim 
that ‘Zionism is the return home to Judaism, 
even before the return to the land.’ He- ad- 
mitted here the predominance of the religious 
element; and after the discussions of the three 
memorable days over which the congress ex- 
tended, with the concurrence of Max Nordau, 
his co-worker, he definitely subordinated the po- 
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litical part of his programme in the formula 
unanimously agreed on by the delegates: ‘The 
aim of Zionism is to create for the Jewish people 
a publicly, legally assured home in Palestine.’ ”’ 

The work has already begun in a small way, 
for says Mr. Bentwich: 

‘¢ To-day we have in Palestine between twenty 
and thirty distinct colonies or communities spread- 
ing along the coast from Askalon in the south 
to Carmel in the north, and along the Jor- 
dan from the waters of Meron to the Sea of 
Galilee in the east. The population of these 
colonies varies from 100 to 700 souls, and they 


may safely be estimated to number 10,000 souls 


in all, independently of the large number of Jewish 
day laborers from neighboring towns and vil- 
lages, to whom they give occasional employment. 
There are 50,000 more Jews—mostly refugees— 
in the various holy cities, and the immediate 
problem is to get these—or the better part of 
them—also on the land.” 


From the Christian Point of View. 


Canon MacColl, writing in the Contemporary on 
‘¢The Crisis in the East,’”’ makes the following 
plea for the return of the Jews to the Holy Land: 

‘‘The Sultan would, further, do well to take 
advantage of the widespread feeling among the 
Jews to return to Palestine. There has been a 
great influx of them into the Holy Land during 
the last twenty years, and they now far outnum- 
ber in Jerusalem all other races together. Let 
him lease Palestine to them. So far from being 
a danger to him, they would be a protection, 
keeping out more formidable claimants, and en- 
riching his treasury with the tribute of a land 
which, under their revived husbandry, would 
again abound in wealth and become the empor- 
ium of a thriving trade. It is as surprising as it 
is lamentable that the wealthy Jews of Europe 
have so little imagination as not to see the fasci- 
nating prospect which restoration to the Holy 
Land, with its vista of glorious possibilities, 
opens up to them. They claim to be citizens of 
the countries wherein they dwell, and fear that 
the revival of a Jewish state would destroy their 
status in the various states of Christendom. But, 
in a matter of fact, they still exist, wherever they 
live, as, ‘a peculiar people,’ traversing the ocean 
of humanity, as the Gulf Stream does the At- 
lantic, without mingling with it except in minute 
driblets. Besides, the Jews were largely dis- 
persed among the cities of the world long before 
the extinction of their polity. But what is cu- 
rious is that the Jewish opponents of the Zionist 
Congress so signally fail to see the new dignity 
and status which a political home of their own 
would give them in the world, with its healthy 
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reflex action on the character of the race. I 
have never myself been touched by anti-Jewish 
prejudices; but they exist, and have an injurious 
effect on the Jews themselves, else why do they 
take pains, as many of them do, to disguise in 
various ways their names and-race? The Jew 
would cease to be despised if he had a country 
and a metropolis of his own with representatives 
at the courts of kings. That Disraeli would wel- 
come with enthusiasm the restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine is plain from his writings. Their 
gifts in the realm of literature and art are pro- 
verbial, but will never blossom to maturity out 
of the soil and atmosphere which gave them. 
birth. Surely they may be regarded as the de- 
generate sons of a race that has been dowered 
with an illustrious past and apparently predes- 
tined to a mysterious future, who still prefer 
‘the flesh-pots of Egypt’ to the Promised Land, 
the home of their fathers and the heritage of 
their nation.” 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN INDIA. 


a the North American Review for October 

Prof. A. S. Ghosh, of Calcutta University, 
states ‘‘ India’s Case for Silver.”’ 

The people of India, says this writer, having 
no system of banking, have always been accus- 
tomed to hoard their savings in silver. Rupees 
are converted into bangles, armlets, bracelets 
and other ornaments requiring little workmanship. 

‘¢In times of distress, and so long as the 
mints were open, as, for instance, during the 
famine of 1877, these ornaments were taken to 
the village silversmith, who gave full value for 
them, weight for weight, in rupees, deducting a 
small commission for his labor. These orna- 
ments were ultimately taken to the mints, but in 
the interim they often passed current as legal 
tender money, both parties to each transaction 
knowing that they could be converted at the 
mints into rupees at any moment. ‘The govern- 
ment, however, closed the mints in 1893. In 
consequence, the Indians find that what they had 
hitherto looked upon as practically legal tender 
money is now no more than a mere commodity— 
a commodity for which there is but a limited de- 
mand, especially at a moment of universal dis- 
tress. It is indeed difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the resulting loss to the In- 
dian people, for many economic factors must 
necessarily enter into such an investigation ; but 
we are in a position to form some idea of the 
magnitude of this loss by means of a simple 
arithmetical calculation. Taking gold as a com- 
mon denominator, the bullion value of silver is 
now only 24d. per ounce, whereas the value of a 
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coined rupee is about 1s. 34d., which gives a rate 
of 404d. per ounce of the silver in it. Hence, 
the difference between the face-value and the 
bullion-value of the rupee is as 404 to 24; that 
is, the bullion-value is only three-fifths of the 
face-value, which fact implies a loss of two- 
fifths, or 40 per cent., to the people of India in 
’ selling their silver hoards for coined rupees. 
But owing to the recent rapid fall of silver and 
the grave apprehension and uncertainty felt as 
' regards its future position, the silver dealers in 
India are charging at least an additional 10 per 
cent. (besides their usual commission) to cover 
all risks. Hence the total loss to the people of 
India is about 50 per cent. of their savings.”’ 

Since the closing of the mints it is estimated 
that the Indian Government has lost an average 
of 130,000,000 rupees per annum through the 
low rate of exchange. Furthermore, the salaries 
of the 72,000 British troops stationed in India 
are paid in pounds sterling and not in rupees, 
Hence the resulting loss to the government on 
this item is about 10,000,000 rupees a year. 
Then, again, all British employés of the Indian 
Government, whether civil or military, whose 
salaries are reckoned in rupees, receive a ¢om- 
pensation from the government for any fall in 
exchange below ls. 9d. With the present av- 
erage rate at 1s. 24d., the government’s loss 
from this source amounts to more than 11,000,- 
_ 000 rupees a year. 

_ HELP FROM AMERICA AND FRANCE. 

So far from looking to England for relief from 
the present situation this Indian economist calls 
_ on the governments of the United States and 

France to take the initiative in restoring silver 
to its former value by joint action. 

‘¢ England need not give up her gold standard 
. —if she still loves it not wisely but too well. 
Hitherto she alone has blocked the way and 
acted as the dog in the manger; but the time is 
at hand when she will be compelled to yield 
some codperation to the cause of bimetallism, 
even in the interest of her own empire; nay, 
even ‘in furtherance of that selfishness in the 
blind pursuit of which she has brought things to 
such a pass in the most populous portion of that 
empire. Butsheis not asked for much; she is 
only requested, in the event of a bimetallic agree- 
ment between the United States and France: 

‘¢1. To offer facilities for a greater use of sil- 
ver in the British Isles, and 

‘¢2. To reopen the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver. ¢ 

‘¢The former she may easily do by: 

‘(a) Making silver a legal tender to a higher 
amount than 40s., say to 60s. or 80s. 
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‘¢(6) Making silver an alternative basis for 
notes, and, if necessary, by lowering the present 
minimum value of notes from £5 to (say) £3 or 
£1. 

‘¢(c) Compelling the Bank of England to hold 
at least one-fifth of its reserve in silver (which it 
is at present legally empowered to do). 

‘¢(d) Giving more play tosilver by withdraw- 
ing from circulation the half-sovereign, a coin 
which entails a substantial annual loss on the na- 
tion by its greater wear and tear and the facility 
it affords to the practice of dishonesty, besides 
having the disadvantage of being easily lost by 
its owner.” 

IS THIS A THREAT? 


But if England shall continue to ‘‘ block the 
way,” Professor Ghosh predicts for her eventual 
defeat. There is irony in his words: 

‘‘Eminent Englishmen have challenged the 
world to gainsay their proud vaunt that England 
was, like a second Providence, ever watching 
over the destinies of the three hundred millions 
of India with a transcendental altruism without 
parallel in the history of righteous and capable 
rule; that the guardianship of India was com- 
mitted to England for divine purposes, and that 
she ruled over that country for the sake of the 
Indians first and for revenue and reputation and 
power afterward. We have long been in search 
of the lineal descendants of the Pharisee who 
went up into the temple to pray, and we must 
now confess that the rightful claimants to that 
proud heritage of nineteen centuries have at last 
made good their claim. England, however, is 
not called upon to exercise her usual magnan- 
imity, generosity and righteousness—these she 
may well reserve for more fitting occasions; but 
she is requested to consult the interests of her 
own empire, which are even now in peril. If 
she refuses to act now that she has the assistance 
of two great nations like France and the United 
States, she may be compelled in a few months to 
reopen the Indian mints single-handed, when the 
present dark clouds on the Indian horizon threaten 
a storm of unprecedented fury. This is no false 
alarm; for the position of the Indian Government 
is indeed critical. Lord George Hamilton, of 
course, declared in the House of Commons a 
short time ago that the credit of the Indian Gov- 
ernment never stood so high as it does now; but 
the proof of the grave uneasiness felt about India, 
notwithstanding his denial, lies in the fact that 
whereas last year’s 3 per cent. India loan was 
snapped up in the London market at 103, this 
year’s 34 per cent. loan had to be offered at 97, 
instead of at 120, which would be the propor- 
tionate amount.” 
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IMPENDING DEFICIENCY OF BREADSTUFFS. 


N the October Forum Mr. C. Wood Davis, 
who has made a special study of the subject, 
publishes certain statistical data which have an 
important bearing on the problem of the world’s 


_ tood supply.. Mr. Davis has confined his investi- 


gations mainly to the question of the cereals. He 
shows that only the populations of European 
lineage inhabiting Asiatic Russia, the United 
States, Canada, Australasia, Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, South Africa, Europe, and the 
European colonies can be termed ‘‘ bread-eaters.” 
These populations, which numbered 371,000,000 
in 1871, now aggregate 510,000,000. 

‘¢ Owing to the cessation of war among the na- 
tions of European blood, greater freedom from 
destructive epidemics, and improved sanitary 
conditions, the ‘ bread-eaters’ are increasing at 
a much greater rate than ever, and annual addi- 
tions are nearly one-half greater than twenty-five 
years ago. Aside from the increase due to an 
accelerating rate, there is a progressive enhance- 
ment following from the geometrical growth 
emphasized by Malthus. While annual addi- 
tions numbered some 4,300,000 in the earlier 
years of the eighth decade, they now number 
nearly 6,400,000, and each year adds about 100,- 
000 to the annual increment. Such an increase 
of the consuming element necessitates progress- 
ively greater annual additions to the areas em- 
ployed in growing the bread-making grains; and 
current additions, instead of being nz/, as they 
have been during the last thirteen years, should 
be nearly one-half greater than in the early 
seventies.”’ 

A DISMAL FORECAST. 


Mr. Davis embodies the substance of his prog- 
nostications in the concluding paragraph of his 
article: 

‘When we reflect that although the world’s 
output of wheat in 1897 is several hundred, mil- 
lion bushels less than requirements, acre- yields 
have been but little below an average; that an 
average yield from the acres now employed 
would be 275,000,000 bushels less than present 
needs; that the greatest crop ever grown would 
not equal present requirements; that requirements 
for wheat and rye progressively increase, year 
after year, by more than 40,000,000 bushels; 
that not an acre has been added to the aggregate 
of the world’s bread-bearing area since 1884; 
that while yearly increasing needs in the seven- 
ties implied average yearly additions of less than 
2,800,000 acres, they now imply additions of 
more than 4,000,000 acres of wheat and rye per 
annum; that not in a single year since 1880 have 
additions to the acreage equalled the year's in- 





creased needs; that but for an ‘over-average’ 
production of wheat and rye aggregating more 
than 2,300,000,000 bushels since 1881, and ex- 
traordinary exports from Russia of more than 
1,300,000,000 bushels— because of declining 
unit consumption in Russia—the supplies of the 
importing nations would have aggregated some 
3,600,000,000 bushels less in the last 16 years; 
that the world can expect no better than average 
acre-yields, no matter what its necessities; that 
not even when the great valleys of North Amer- 
ica were being developed did annual additions of 
bread-bearing acres exceed two-thirds present in- 
creases of annual requirements, and that an acre- 
age deficit exists equal to the supply of as many 
‘ bread-eaters’ as have been added to the world’s 
population in the last 12 years, we can begin to 
understand the present situation. We can also 
realize the nature of the task before the world in 
an effort to eliminate an enormous area deficit— 
which means that, simply to meet each year’s in- 
creasing requirements, it must annually add one- 
half more acres than ever before—and what is 
likely to be the situation, respecting supply and 
demand, if the world should, as is by no means 
improbable, again harvest in succession three 
such crops as those of 1879, 1880 and 1881— 
crops which gave acre-yields materially below 
that which now results in a deficit of one-fifth, 
or, possibly, one-fourth, the bread required.” 


SIBERIAN WHEAT. 


Perhaps no part of Mr. Davis’ article will 
cause more surprise than his remarks about 
Siberia as a prospective grain-producing area. Ii 
is a very common belief in the United States 
that a vast region in that country is adapted to 
the growing of wheat and rye. Mr. Davis de- 
clares that this belief is altogether baseless, that 
not more than 50,000,000 acres in all Siberia 
can be regarded as cultivable, and that much 
more than half of this cultivable area has already 
been occupied by communes of Russian peasants. 
Mr. Davis quotes the statement made by Prince 
Hilkoff, the Russian Minister of Ways and Com- 
munications, that ‘‘ Siberia never had produced, 
and never would produce, wheat and rye enough 
to feed the Siberian population.” 

Since the appearance of the Forum article 
Prince Kropotkin, who has been traveling in 
Canada, writes to the New York Evening Post in 
confirmation of Prince Hilkoff’s statement : 

‘« With regard to the past it is perfectly true; 
and with regard to the future it may have been 
put in a somewhat too absolute form, but it is 
substantially correct. 

‘«There are in Siberia vast parts of the terri- 
tory upon which wheat and rye can be grown to 
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the same extent as wheat is now grown in Dakota 
and Manitoba. But there are also four wide 
regions where mining, which is already carried 
on to a considerable extent, is sure to take in a 
near future a still more considerable develop- 
ment—namely, the Altai, the Yeniseisk region, 
‘Transbaikalai, and the Amur region. There are, 
moreover, the Kirghiz Steppe and partly the 
Middle Urals which depend for breadstuffs upon 
Siberia; and there are half a million natives who 
already consume more breadstuffs than they can 
possibly produce. Altogether, it appears from 
very careful modern researches that the grain- 
exporting capacities of the Russian empire have 
been very much exaggerated. The considerable 
quantities of grain which are exported at the 
present time do not represent a corresponding 
surplus of production over and above the needs 
of the population; and the latest researches tend 
to prove more and more that the yearly con- 
sumption of wheat and rye per head of popula- 
tion in Russia would no more than equal the 
annual consumption of wheat per head in western 
Europe if no wheat and rye were at all exported 
and the total crop of these two cereals were con- 
sumed within Russia itself.”’ 





RUNNING A GREAT WHEAT FARM. 


BS Bes November Scribner’s opens with an ex- 
cellent article, one of those in the series on 
««The Conduct of Great Businesses,’’ dealing with 
the bonanza wheat ranches of the West, written 
by Mr. William Allen White, and beautifully il- 
lustrated by W. R. Leigh. Mr. White describes 
the operation of raising a wheat crop, from the 
seeding to the shipment of the grain to the East. 
Everything is on a magnificent scale. The small- 
est implement on the ranch is a plow, and from 
the plow to the elevator every resource in ma- 
chinery is used to minimize the amount of human 
labor necessary. 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


‘¢The big farms have been operating in the 
Red River Valley for twenty years. The history 
of their early development has little economic or 
sociological interest. They did not grow as a 
snowball grows, by accumulation, the big farms 
swallowing up the little ones; the land came to 
its present owners generally by direct purchase 
from the railroad corporations. It became the 
property of the railroads through Government 
grants—a bonus for the construction and opera- 
tion of the line. The railroad people interested 


capitalists, and the establishment of the farms 
came naturally. The ‘wheat-kings’ purchased 
their land at low prices. The improvements that 
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have been made upon it—after the first breaking, 
have consisted largely of machinery. Only a 
small per cent. of the land is under fence, and 
the houses upon a farm are not at all expensive. 
Yet, as the land of the nation has become occu- 
pied in the last quarter of a century, the price of 
land has increased. The rise of land values has 
put a price upon the acres of the big farms which 
has tempted many a bonanza farmer to reduce 
his acreage. Hence one finds the large farms 
gradually crumbling. In another generation, if 
land continues to rise in the market, the big 
farmers may follow the ‘troubadours and the 
mound-builders.” At present land in the Red 
River valley is worth $25 an acre. The im- 
provements upon a first-class bonanza farm are 
worth about $5 an acre. The average bo- 
nanza farmer operates from 3,000 to 10,000 
acres. There are, of course, scores of small 
farmers who have one, two, and three sections 
under plow. They are not counted in the 
same breath with the more extensive wheat- 
growers. 
THE COST OF WHEAT FARMING. 


Mr. White figures the cost of running a wheat 
farm at about $5.70 an acre, allowing $3.75 for 
the primary cost, and $2 additional for taxes, 
water-works, fire-protection, elevators, insurance, 
loss of horses, etc. This means it costs about 30 
cents to raise a bushel of wheat on one of the 
immense ranches, since the average yield, taking 
a number of ranches in the Red River country, is 
about 19 bushels to the acre. During the past 
seven years the bonanza farmers have sold their 
wheat at an average price of about 55 centsa 
bushel, but so much cannot be said of the small 
farmers. The wholesale wheat-grower who raised 
100,000 bushels or more can store his product 
until prices rise, and Mr. White tells us that the 
business office of every big wheat farm in the 
Red River Valley is connected by wire with the _ 
markets at Duluth, Minneapolis and Buffalo. 
After the harvest, the quotations from the price 
schedules of the busy markets arrive hourly at 
the farm. This ticker reports rainfalls in India 
or hot winds in South America, which may have 
the most important effect on the fortunes of the 
Dakota farmer. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WHEAT FARM. 


‘¢ Accepting the cost of operating the bonanza 
wheat farm at $5.70 an acre, and accepting the 
average selling price of the wheat at 55 cents a 
bushel, on an average yield of 19 bushels to the 
acre, one finds that the product of an acre is 
$10.45. This would seem to leave a net profit 
to the capitalist who maintains the field of about 
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$4.75 an acre. From this gross sum there must 
be subtractions. The matter of interest must be 
considered. The returns from the year’s busi- 
ness do not come in until the farm has been 
operated practically a year. It is not uncommon 
to hold the product for six months or a year after 
it has been harvested, waiting for a profitable 
market. Eighteen months is about the time that 
may be said to elapse between the first plowing 
and the return of the cash for the crop. Eight 
per cent. is not an exorbitant rate for money in 
North Dakota. This 8 per cent. should be charged 
for the operating expenses of the farm—that is 
upon $5.70 for each acre. The interest, there- 
fore, on the operating expenses would be 45 
cents per acre. The final subtraction from this 
gross profit must be made in the form of interest 
on the capital invested in the farm. Accepting 
the estimated value of the land, improvements, 
and machinery to be $30 per acre, and conceding 
that for a sound investment 6 per cent. would be 
a fair interest return to capital, one comes to the 
real profit, which is not such an exorbitant profit 
after all. Subtracting from $4.75 the gross 
profits, 45 cents, the interest on the operating 
expenses, and $1.80 the interest on the capital 
invested, the real profits dwindle to $2.50, or 
less than 8 per cent. profit on the capital invested 
in land, improvements, and all operating ex- 
penses. Figuring the items of interest with the 
profits—making the result a gross profit—the rate 
of profit is about doubled. 

‘¢Thus the balance-sheet stands with the suc- 
cessful operators. Upon scores and scores of 
farms this balance is written in red ink. It rep- 
resents assessments—not profits. The value of 
the wheat in the territory tributary to Fargo, 
N. D.—where the big farms are found—was esti- 
mated at $25,000,000 this year. The nearly $3, - 
000,000 worth of machinery sold at Fargo this 
year does not include the machinery left over 
from last year’s purchase. It is new machinery. 
Probably if one could know the amount of cap- 
ital invested in bonanza farming in the valley of 
the Red River of the North, the profit in this 
$25,000,000 worth of wheat would shrink far 
below the profits which acrue tothe few success- 
ful farmers in the valley. And if one were to 
include in his estimate of profit and loss the pos- 
sibility of a soil giving out in half a score of 
years, after a generation of wheat-growing, the 
balance-sheet, even for the best-paying farms, 
might need changing. Perhaps every business is 
conducted under some such dread possibility. 
The wheat farmer of to-day in the rich Red River 
Valley does not seem to be disturbed by thoughts 
about the failure of the soil. With him sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof, and so long as 
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crops continue fair he does not borrow trouble. 
He is much more interested in the shortage of 
the wheat crop abroad and in the steady rise in 
the price of wheat than he is in the future. fail- 
ure of a soil which for twenty years has shown 
no ‘ shadow of turning.’”’ 


THE AMERICAN FARM-HAND. 

MONG the interesting features of the No- 
vember Arena are three articles on phases 
of the labor question contributed by representa- 
tives of the so-called working-classes.° The last 
of the three is from the pen of Mr. William 
Emory Kearns, of Topeka, Kan., who announces 
himself as a ‘‘farm-hand,” and proceeds to de- 
scribe some of the evils endured by his numer- 

ous, but strangely neglected class. 

Mr. Kearns defines the farm-hand’s position in 
society as that of a pariah among the laboring 
classes—the true proletariat of our social system. 

‘¢Of the twelve or fifteen millions of wage- . 
earners in this country, at least five millions are 
farm-hands. But the labor movement fails to even 
take cognizance of their existence. They seem 
to be considered entirely beneath the notice of 
other workingmen, and are not reckoned as a 
part of the great body of American workingmen. 
In fact, the very name, farm-hand, has become 
a term of reproach and a byword among other 
workers.” 

THE HARD CONDITIONS OF FARM LABOR. 


‘‘It is no exaggeration to say that our actual 
condition, our social status, is a reproach upon 
the American people. I am not prompted by 
feelings of animosity toward our employers. 1 
simply protest against conditions that are detri- 
mental to both employer and employed. I am 
proud of my Government, and proud of being a 
free-born American. But I am conscious of 
great inequalities that are a menace to society 
and even to the Government itself. 

‘¢In most localities farm-hands work harder, 
get less pay, and have fewer of the blessings of 
civilization than other workingmen. They are more 
completely.at the mercy of employers than others, 
there being no fixed number of hours for a 
working day, no stated time to begin or to stop 
work. These and nearly all other conditions are 
arbitrarily fixed for them at the option and will 
of the individual employer. For he is supposed 
to own their time—yea, own their very selves, 
soul and body. There is never an hour they can 
truly call their own, or when they can be free 
and independent men. 

‘¢ Here, in the extensive grain-growing region 
of the central West, where diversified farming is 
the rule, the condition of farm-hands is very 
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hard. 
sixteen long hours each day, and for pay so small 


I have myself worked, day after day, 


I am ashamed to write it down. Very long 
hours is the rule; and wages will average less 
than fifteen dollars per month for time actually 
employed. And the work is very exhausting. 
When night comes we are so worn and weary 
that we must immediately seek our beds in order 
that we may get sufficient sleep to enable us to 
perform the next day’s labor. No time for re- 
creation, no time or opportunity for reading, or 
for any of those enjoyments that elevate the man 
above the brute. Such a life is mere animal ex- 
istence. Would it, then, be strange if we should 
sometimes feel that we are unable to fully exer- 
cise the inalienable rights and privileges guaran- 
teed by our Constitution? ” 


WHAT HAS POPULISM DONE FOR THE FARM-HAND? 


Mr. Kearns declares that wage-earners on the 
farms have received little aid from the agrarian 
agitations that have swept over the country at 
one time or another. 

‘¢Tt is a most unfortunate fact that the ‘ farm- 
ers’ movement,’ which has attracted so much 
‘attention during the past few years, has done 
almost nothing toward improving the conditions 
that are so intolerable to the wage-earning people 
of the farms. In fact, from the standpoint of the 
farm-hand and of the workingman, that move- 
ment was objectionable from the very beginning. 
Its promoters claimed that it was a social as well 
as an industrial movement, and was designed 
for the benefit and the uplifting of the lower 
classes of society and of the agricultural people. 
Yet the lowest and the humblest class of the 
farming people themselves were entirely ignored. 
Not even a voice was raised in their behalf. 

‘¢ We were told that it was a labor movement 
as well as a farmers’ movement, and that its aim 
was to help the laboring classes and codperate 
with the established labor movement. Yet the 
most helpless and neglected of all the wage-earn- 
ing classes—the farm-hands—the one class most 
intimately connected with the farmers’ interests, 
and the one class that should receive benefit from 
a farmers’ movement, was wholly neglected. 
Again the farm-hand is an unknown quantity.” 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES FOR THE LANDHOLDER. 


To this representative of the farm-hands it 
seems as if legislation had been devised chiefly 
for the protection of the landholder in the ex- 
ercise of the widest possible range of rights and 
powers. 

‘¢In this, as in many other instances, the laws 
protect the strong against the weak. Those laws 
give landholders a power over their hired men 
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and tenants that is absolutely unjust. Here in 
the.State from which I write—a State that boasts 
of the protection it gives to labor and to poor 
men—there is no ‘exemption’ in favor of ten- 
ants against landlords’ claims for rent. A claim 
for rent takes precedence over everything, even 
a claim for wages. If my employer happens to 
be a tenant-farmer, his landlord can take the 
entire crop, and every visible thing he owns, if 
required to satisfy a claim for rent. And then 
he can evict us both, and send us out homeless 
and penniless—both robbed of our labor. America 
has her evictions as cruel as those of Ireland.” 





THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND COTTON. 


HE last number of the Political Science 
Quarterly has an enlightening discussion 
of the cotton question contributed by Mr. M. B. 
Hammond. This writer begins by explaining 
the peculiar situation of the Southern cotton- 
grower in respect to his market. Two-thirds of 
all the cotton produced in the world is grown in 
the United States, and that part of the American 
crop sent to Europe bears a still larger propor- 
tion to that sent from other countries. A short 
cotton crop in America at once causes an advance 
in price on the European market, while a short 
wheat crop here may cause no rise at all in 
Europe. This was shown in 1893, when a small 
crop was actually coincident with a remarkable 
fall in price on the world’s market. Mr. Ham- 
mond argues, therefore, that the Southern 
planter is responsible for the fall in the price of 
cotton to a much greater extent than is the North- 
ern farmer for the decline of recent years in the 
price of wheat, and hence that local, and not 
general, causes must be sought to account for 
the prevailing agricultural depression in the 
South. 
ANTE-BELLUM CONDITIONS. 


The methods employed by the cotton-planters 
prior to the Civil War are well known. Nearly 
all the cotton was produced on the large planta- 
tions, and almost the only laborers were slaves. 
Land was cheap, and its owners were wasteful of 
it. Fertilizers were rarely used, and the alter- 
nating of corn with cotton, which was the only 
system of crop rotation practiced, did little to 
prevent the exhaustion of the soil. The corn 
was intended chiefly for domestic use. Cotton 
was the only crop raised for an outside market. 

Under this method of farming the soil was 
rapidly depleted of its fertility. As fast as the 
uplands were exhausted the land was « turned 
out’”’ to grow up in briers and scrub pines. No 
planter cared to hold more land than he wished 
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to cultivate at one time. When cultivation be- 
came unprofitable some of the planters abandoned 
their lands and betook themselves to the new 
soils of the Southwest. Others devoted them- 
selves to the breeding of slaves for the South- 
western markets. - 

THE OREDIT SYSTEM. 


Mr. Hammond’s article gives an excellent ex- 
position of the peculiar system in vogue at the 
South of obtaining advances in money or farm 
supplies on crops still growing or not yet planted, 
and the important bearing of this system on the 
agricultural situation is clearly shown. 

‘«Cotton possessed marked advantages over 
other kinds of produce as a basis for loans; the 
planter became more and more dependent for his 
profits on this single commodity; and when, as 
not infrequently happened, one year’s crop failed 
to yield him a profit, he was obliged to pledge 
future crops in order to continue his planting 
operations. The advances, which in colonial days 
seem to have been made by English merchants, 
were, after cotton had become the leading staple, 
made by the cotton factors living at the port 
towns where the cotton was sold, although occa- 
sionally they were made by traders in New 
York. These factors gave credit only on cotton; 
for they were engaged primarily in handling this 
commodity, and were thus familiar with the data 
—as to prices and markets—on which to base 
their loans. Thus the credit system, once estab- 
lished, helped to perpetuate the ‘one-crop’ sys- 
tem and to cause overproduction of cotton.” 

After the war there came a change in the ways 
of obtaining credit. The small farmers, white 
and black, who succeeded the great planters as 
cultivators of cotton, needed credit in order to 
get the means of subsistence while the crop was 
growing. These small producers, like their pre- 
decessors, looked only to cotton for their profits, 
relying for food supplies on other parts of the 
country. They could not get credit from factors 
at the port towns, as the planters had done, and 
were compelled to seek it nearer home. But a 
change had also come in the methods of shipping 
and marketing cotton. The development of 
means of transportation had driven the markets 
inland. The country merchant succeeded the 
cotton factor as the buyer of the farmer’s product. 
From these merchants it was generally taken by 
brokers. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE COUNTRY MERCHANT. 


‘¢The country merchant, moreover, succeeded 
the cotton factor, not only as the purchaser of 
cotton, but also as the furnisher of credit to the 
growers. The risk which the factor at the port 
or large market town was unable to take in lend- 
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ing to this class of borrowers can be assumed by 
the country merchant, because of his proximity 
to his customers and his more intimate knowl- 
edge of their financial circumstances and busi- 
ness reputation. The credit which he furnishes 
is seldom given in the form of money loans, and 
there are nominally no interest charges made for 
his advances. These usually consist of provi- 
sions,. especially corn and bacon, tools, farm ani- 
mals, fertilizers, cotton ties and bagging, house- 
hold utensils—in fact, everything the farmer has 
to buy. They are almost invariably bought ‘on 
time,’ to be paid for when the crop is harvested 
and sold. As security for his advances the mer- 
chant secures from the farmer at the beginning 
of the crop season a ‘ crop lien,’ or chattel mort- 
gage, which is duly attested and recorded at the 
office of the county recorder or judge of probate. 
This binds the farmer to deliver to the merchant, 
as soon as harvested, the crops of cotton, corn, 
etc., or enough of them to pay the merchant at 
the ruling market price of this produce for all 
the advances which the farmer has obtained dur- 
ing the raising of the crop. The mortgage also 
covers future crops, if the crop of the current 
year is insufficient to pay the indebtedness. It 
is sometimes further agreed, if not actually speci- 
fied in the mortgage, that the advancing mer- 
chant is to have the marketing of the farmer’s 
entire cotton crop, and that the farmer is to make 
all his purchases during the crop year of this 
merchant. There is, however, little necessity 
for such anagreement. The entire crop is usu- 
ally needed to cover the indebtedness, and the 


farmer with his crops mortgaged to one mer- 


chant would be unable to purchase of another, 
except on a cash basis.” 


INCREASED ACREAGE AND LOW PRICES. 


Mr. Hammond points out the real connection 
between this credit system and the excessive 
production of cotton that has resulted in so 
marked a decline in the price of the staple. 

‘¢ The advantages which cotton possesses as a 
marketable commodity—owing to the compara- 
tively steady demand for it, ‘the improbability of 
a complete crop failure, and the superb commer- 
cial mechanism which has been devised for mov- 
ing and selling the crop—have given this staple a 
preference in the minds of the merchants, no less 
strong than that formerly felt by the cotton fac- 
tors. Besides, the merchants make their profits 
largely through thesale of corn and bacon, and it 
is only natural that they should encourage the 
farmers to raise cotton rather than those com- 
modities.” 

‘¢In this matter the great majority of the cot- 
ton-growers are helpless: they are obliged to sub- 
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mit to the dictation of the advancing merchants 
as to what crops they shall grow. Occasionally, 
when the price of cotton has sunk so low that 
even the merchants are threatened with losses, as 
was the case in 1895, the merchants themselves 
press the farmers to raise other crops, such as 
corn and cow peas; but usually the merchants’ 
preference for cotton causes them to refuse to ac- 
cept other crops as security for advances.” 

Thus, while the price has declined, the acreage 
has constantly increased. 


A PARTIAL REMEDY. 


Mr. Hammond suggests that relief from these 
methods of obtaining credit might be found in 
the establishment of codperative credit societies 
such as exist in Europe. In the last Congress a 
bill was offered permitting the establishment of 
national banks having less than fifty thousand 
dollars of capital in small places. 

««There are comparatively few banking insti- 
tutions in the South, and there is no one but the 
merchant who is able and willing to assist the 
small borrower. Without some reform in the 
present system of agricultural credit in the cotton 
States there is little hope that the small farmer 
will follow the well-meant advice of numerous 
writers and speakers who urge him to diversify 
his crops and raise his own supplies.” 

‘In this connection it is to be noted that those 
sections of the South where agriculture has made 
most rapid progress, and where the farmers are 
most prosperous, are in the neighborhood of the 
cities where manufacturing and mining industries 
have recently shown rapid development. The ex- 
panding markets of such cities as Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Chattanooga and the cotton manufac- 
turing towns of the Carolinas and Georgia, have 
exercised a good influence in diversifying the 
crops and improving the methods of tillage in the 
surrounding country.” 


EDISON’S MILL FOR IRON ORE. 


| & esac the past six or eight years the pub- 

lic has had a vague wonder that the name of 
Thomas Edison has not been first in such sensa- 
tional reports of electrical and other inventions 
as have from time to time come out in the pa- 
pers. When the reporters hastened to Edison to 
ascertain his views of these new discoveries they 
invariably have found him working away on a 
seemingly presaic task in the wilds of New Jer- 
sey—the problem of separating the iron from the 
sand in the low-grade ores which exist in fab- 
ulous amounts in that State. McClure’s Maga- 
zine for November tells of Edison’s patient, la- 
borious work on this problem—a labor which has 
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extended over eight years—the magnificent ma- 
chinery he has constructed, and of his final suc- 
cess. To show the prize he is working for it is 
only necessary to say that these deposits of iron 
in the small State of New Jersey are sufficient to 
supply the needs of the United States for half a 
century. The task before Mr. Edison was to 
repeat on a gigantic scale the commonplace ex- 
periment of drawing particles of iron from a pile 
of pulverized magnetite by holding a magnet 
near it. To do this he has constructed great 
mills and rollers that literally grind up moun- 
tains, and further instruments that pick out the 
slightest grain of iron ore from this mass. The 
mills at Edison, N. J., contain machinery which 
will reduce ten tons of rock to dust every minute. 


THE WEALTH OF THE JERSEY: MOUNTAINS. 


The editor of McClure’s says: ‘‘ By the solu- 
tion of tremendous engineering and physical 
problems he has unlocked fabulous sources of 
wealth from the New Jersey mountains; he has 
rendered possible a continuance of great prosper- — 
ity to the blast-furnace of the East; he has laid 
bare supplies of iron ore which before many years 
will be called upon to supply England’s manu- 
factures.”” This task has occupied eight years 
and cost several millions of dollars. At present 
there are about six thousand tons of crude ore 
changed into fifteen hundred tons of briquettes in 
each day’s run. This means that about seventy- 
five carloads of fine iron ore are wrested daily 
from hitherto worthless rock and sent furnace- 
ward to be made into objects which will be use- 
ful to the world. 

WHAT ‘‘GENIUS”’ IS. 

To show how much labor was involved in 
attaining such a result as this the writer of 
this article, Mr. Theodore Waters, tells of the 
trouble that Mr. Edison had in finding some 
way to ship the iron ore even after the iron 
dust had been separated from the sand. Of 
course the dust could not be shipped conveniently, 
so they resolved to make it into these briquettes. 

To get the conditions of cheapness, porosity, 
hardness, etc., Mr. Edison was compelled to try 
several thousand experiments. His assistant says: 
‘¢ At the time of the discovery of the X-rays Mr. 
Edison made eighteen hundred experiments be- 
fore he hit upon tungstate of calcium for the 
fluoroscope, and the newspapers said that a man 
who would try that many experiments ought to 
succeed. But here the labor and patience in- 
volved was many times greater, and this, please 
understand, represents but one feature of the 
plant.”” This Mr. Mallory, Mr. Edison’s chief 


lieutenant, says there is nothing in the report 
that Mr. Edison is an organizer by nature, and 
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uses the brains of other men to accomplish his 
work rather than his own. ‘‘I want to say,” 
says Mr. Mallory, ‘‘ and I know whereof I speak, 
for I have been with him night and day for sev- 
eral years, that 99 per cent. of the credit of all 
the invention and new work of this establishment 
is due personally to Mr. Edison.” 


SEISMOGRAM AND TELEGRAM. 
M® MILNE, in the paper on sub-oceanic 
changes, which appears in the_Geograph- 
ical Journal for September, calls attention to the 
fact that ‘‘movements resulting from a large 
earthquake originating in any one portion of our 
globe can, with the aid of suitable instruments, 
be recorded at any other portion of the same.” 
He shows that not pure science alone is furthered 
by this fact. A sudden break in the cables con- 
’ necting Australia with the rest of the world in 
’ 1888 gave rise to a dread of war as the possible 
cause, whereas the real cause, a submarine earth- 
quake, would have registered itself by seismo- 
gram had Australia possessed the proper instru- 
ments: 

‘‘Other direct benefits which have already 
been derived from the records of instruments 
such as it is here proposed to establish round the 
world, are that they enable us to extend, correct, 
and even to cast doubt upon certain classes of 
telegraphic information published in our news- 
papers. Late in June last vear we learned from 
our newspapers that a great disaster had taken 
place in North Japan, and that nearly 30,000 
people had lost their lives. Seismograms taken 
in the Isle of Wight not only indicated how 
many maxima of motion had taken place, but 
showed that there had been an error in trans- 
mission of two days, the catastrophe having taken 
place on the evening of June 15, so that all who 
were to reach the stricken district after that date 
were in safety. On August 31 of the same year 
the Isle of Wight records showed that a disturb- 
ance similar to that which had occurred in Japan 
had taken place. On account of this similarity, 
it was stated that we should probably hear of a 
great earthquake having taken place in or near 
that country on the above date at 5:07 P.M. 
Four weeks later this was verified by mail. An- 
other instance occurred some weeks later, when 
our newspapers announced that a great earth- 
quake had taken place and several thousand lives 
had been lost in Kobe. No doubt those who had 
friends and property in that city were filled with 
anxiety. On this occasion the Isle of Wight in- 


struments were still indicating that nothing of 
the magnitude described could have occurred. 
Later it was discovered that the telegram was 
devoid of all foundation.” 
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It is also hoped that these instruments will shed 
light on the movement of these tremors through 
the earth, and on the effective rigidity of our 
planet. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR LITHOGRAPHY. 
pone interesting facts relating to a newly-in- 

vented process intended to replace lithogra- 
phy are published in the International Studio for 
October. As an artistic method, lithography 
has always been popular because of the freedom 
of expression which it allows to the draughtsman 
and because it is peculiarly responsive to deli- 
cacies of touch and handling. As a mechanical 
reproductive device, too, it is not difficult to 
manage and is fairly reliable in results. It has 
always had the one serious disadvantage of de- 
pendence on the use of lithographic stone, a sub- 
stance variable in quality and becoming more and 
more limited in quantity. The quarries of Solen- 
hofen, in Bavaria, hitherto the chief source of 
supply of lithographic stone, are already giving 
signs that they cannot long prove equal to the 
heavy demands made on them. Then, too, the 
excessive weight of the stone itself has always 
hampered printers. 

Inventors, therefore, have been searching for 
some time for a device which would preserve the 
technical character of lithography while dispens- 
ing altogether with the use of lithographic stone 
itself, giving at the same time equal facilities to 
the artist. A Mr. Scholz, of Mayence, has pat- 
ented an invention which is believed to meet 
these requirements. He substitutes for the litho- 
graphic stone plates of aluminum, having decided 
on that metal as the material best suited for the 
printing surface, and in recognition of this fact 
he has named his process ‘‘ Algraphy.”’ 

‘¢ The metal is so prepared,” says the Studio, 
‘‘that it simulates the granulated texture of the 
stone, and it provides an exceedingly agreeable 
surface for the artist to work upon. The mate- 
rials required for drawing upon it are the same 
as have been hitherto used upon the stone—lith- 
ographic chalk or ink—and there is nothing to 
hamper the artist in gaining his effect or to pre- 
vent him expressing the widest range of tones 
and gradations from the most delicate grays to 
the deepest and most solid blacks. The draw- 
ing, when completed, can be printed with abso- 
lute accuracy by any printer of average experi- 
ence.” 

In order that its readers may have an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the capabilities of the new 
process the Studio reproduces several drawings 
made on these aluminum plates by the well- 
known Dutch artist, Storm van Gravesande, five 
of whose drawings were recently exhibited in the 
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Salon du Champ de Mars and are now on view 
in the Glass Palace at Munich. The Studio 
states that two of these works have been pur- 
chased by the German Government for the col- 
lection of engravings in the Royal Museum. As 
Storm van Gravesande is an artist of very wide 
experience in black-and-white work, an etcher of 
reputation, and a skilled manipulator well versed 
in artistic methods, his adoption of ‘‘ Algraphy ” 
seems especially significant. 

The Studio writer enumerates several advan- 
tages that aluminum plates may be supposed to 
have over lithographic stones. These latter are 
very unwieldy, in the first place. In order to 
bear the pressure to which they have to be sub- 
jected in printing they must be of considerable 
thickness, and we have already mentioned the 
objection of their great weight. Even for a 
drawing 9 inches by 12 a stone weighing 30 
pounds or more is required, while an aluminum 
plate giving the same number of square inches of 
surface would weigh between 4 and 5 ounces and 
would not be liable to break under pressure. 
These plates would be very thin and storage and 
handling would be simple problems. Besides, 
the artist would be able to carry about the actual 
plates on which his drawings would be executed. 
There would be no intervention of prepared pa- 
per, necessarily, and the drawings could be made 
directly from nature. 


THE SPANISH GAME, PELOTA. 


FS gyes popular game is a most important addi- 

tion to the sum total of human happiness. 
This fact justifies attention being given to a 
paper in Cornhill for October by Mr. Charles 
Edwardes on pelota. The vogue which football 
has in Britain and America pelota has in Spain. 
Mr. Edwardes has faith that if introduced into 
England it would acquire great popularity. 
‘¢Once established, it would soon rank with 
tennis, football, and cricket.” The essential 
feature of the game seems to be the striking of a 
ball against one wall so as to rebound against an- 
other wall at right angles to it, and in any case 
to be kept up by the players. The court is gen- 
erally about 64 yards long by less than 40 broad, 
and the walls are about 12 yards high. The ball 
must strike the walls below a line 34 feet from the 
ground. The cemented floor is marked off into 
from 15 to 20 divisions of 4 yards each, and the 
ball on starting must drop on rebound from the 
front wall between the fourth space and the 
seventh. The player is armed with a cestus or 
‘<sickle-shaped basket-work gauntlet, one of 
which covers each forearm to the finger-tips”’; 
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and with these he strikes the ball. The ball is of 
leather or rubber, and weighs some four ounces. 
There are four players, two on each side. The 
balls are flung with terrific rapidity, and the 
contest, which may last eighty to ninety minutes, 
involves very violent exercise. ‘‘ The Basques 
are at the top of the tree as professional pelo- 
taris.”’ 


NEW YORK’S RECREATION PIERS. 


1 2 cairn G the present year two commodious 

‘¢recreation piers” have been opened to 
the public near the most crowded portions of 
New York City. The municipality provides the 
entire equipment and maintenance of these piers, 
the purpose of which is essentially the same as 
that of small parks in city wards—namely, to 
afford breathing space for the people. 

In the current number of Municipal A ffairs 
Dock Commissioner O’Brien describes these piers 
and suggests some of the uses to which they may 
be put by the dense populations for whose benefit 
they were built. Besides the two already in use, 
Commissioner O’Brien states that three others 
will be ready for occupancy next season. 

The East Third Street pier, which was the first 
to be completed, is 60 feet wide by 350 feet long, 
with a pavilion about 36 feet high, on which are 
settees accommodating 500 persons, while the 
promenade floor extends its entire length. 

The East Twenty-fourth Street pier is more 
than twice as large as the one at Third Street. It 
is 722 feet long. These piers are lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

As to the comparative value of recreation piers 
and small parks, it is Mr. O’Brien’s opinion that 
the pier gives more satisfactory returns, since it 
partly takes the place of the seaside resort. 
These piers still lack the means of bathing, how- 
ever, and Mr. O’Brien explains that bathing fa- 
cilities cannot now be supplied, as under the ex- 
isting law the lower decks of all piers used for 
recreation purposes must be set aside for the re- 
ception of country produce. Mr. O’Brien advo- 
cates a change in the law to permit the use of the 
lower decks of recreation piers to be built in the 
future for bathing purposes. In this way the 
public could enjoy both sea air and salt-water 
bathing at all seasons. 

Music was furnished on the Third Street pier 
each week-day evening during the season. The 
attendance in the afternoon ranged from 500 to 
2,000, according to conditions of the weather. 
In the evenings it averaged from 3,000 to 4,000, 
and on very hot evenings reached 7,000. 

‘¢On very hot days, when the city sweltered 
under the torrid rays of a scorching sun, young 
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mothers by the hundreds could be seen with 
babies in their arms occupying the settees, and 
many of them eating luncheons purchased at the 
pier at the prices which prevail in our public 
parks. On the promenade at night, when thou- 
sands gathered, could be seen a cosmopolitan 
collection of human beings not to be duplicated 
anywhere else in the world. The strong, intel- 
ligent faces and sturdy physiques that characterize 
so large a part of our East Side population in- 
dicate hard knocks and rough usage received in 
the struggle for existence. When the band plays 
a popular air the musical instinct which seems to 
be a part of their nature asserts itself, and they 
can be heard humming to the accompaniment of 
the band playing ‘ Rosie O’Grady,’ or the air of 
some other song. This musical instinct is one 
of the most conspicuous characteristics of the 
people coming to the pier, the major part of whom 
are Polish or Russian Jews, with a strong admix- 
ture of Germans, Hungarians, and other nation- 
alities. When the band ceases to play about 
10:30 p.m. they disperse in as orderly a manner 
as the average New York crowd leaving a theatre. 
It is impossible to visit this Third Street pier 
either in the day or evening and see the thorough 
enjoyment gotten out of it without concluding 
that the welfare of the community has been 


materially benefited and the health and happi- 
ness of the people improved by its erection. 
Withal, it is one of the cheapest and most effective 
methods of promoting order and harmony among 
the people, and of inculcating in them respect 
tor the laws and for those charged with their ad- 
ministration.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AT RUSKIN. 

N interesting article by John Southworth in 

the Home Magazine for October describes 

the now celebrated colony at Ruskin, Tenn., the 

seat of an important experiment in industrial co- 
operation. 

The association has had possession of its site 
less than a year; during that time nearly thirty 
dwellings and two large buildings have been 
erected and excellent schools established. 

‘The following departments are now being 
successfully carried on: 

‘¢ Printing and publishing, distribution (store, 
etc.), building, tin-shop, tool-room, grist-mill, 
saw-mill, stage-line, knitting, sewing, stock and 
butchering, agriculture, horticulture, bakery, sus- 
pender shop, blacksmith and wagon shop, chew- 
ing-gum factory, steam laundry, sanitation, kin- 
dergarten, primary school, grammar school, music 
and art school. 

‘¢ In the light of these achievements the mem- 
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bers of Ruskin think they have good reason to 
look to the future with confidence. True, the 
fertile lands they have purchased are not yet fully 
paid for, but another year or two of progress as 
great as that of the past twelve months must nec- 
essarily clear off these obligations and leave the 
colonists secure in all that they may produce. 


PRACTICAL COMMUNISM. ~ 


‘«The settlement lives as one great family. It 
has a government of its own—by the people. It 
has its own system of money—a system in which 
the standard of value is an hour’s labor. It pays 
the wife as much as it does the husband, prom- 
ises to support the widow as it supported the man, 
agrees to educate the children, promises a pension 
for the aged, supplies a perpetual home and main- 
tenance for its citizens so long as they or their 
descendants shall prove honest at heart and will- 
ing to sew, spin, and reap for the common good. 
It rates the labor or the talent of each alike, and 
even gives the children labor-checks for attend- 
ance at school. Taxes are paid by the associa- 
tion. Medicines and medical care cost nothing. 
A community laundry takes care of the linen. 
Supplies are had at the general community store 
in exchange for labor-checks, the price-list read- 
ing: ‘One pound of tea, 11 hours; 1 cut of to 
bacco, 2 hours; 1 pound of crackers, 24 hours; 
1 pair best shoes, 70 hours,’ etc. These labor- 
checks constitute the community money, and the 
holder never exchanges them for legal tender 
unless he has occasion to go beyond the limits of 
the colony. Each member must work, when 
able, at his trade, if that best suits the needs of 
the community, but at anything else if there is no 
demand for his particular craft. Nine hours con- 
stitute a day’s work, with a Saturday half-holi- 
day. There are, of course, no financial inequali- 
ties and no social distinctions. The colony has 
no religious side, though worship is not prohib- 
ited, and a few members attend outside churches, 
but the majority are agnostics, and the leaders of 
the movement believe that it would be impossi- 
ble to establish a commonwealth of equality 
among people divided on theology. 

A STOCK COMPANY. 

‘‘There is but one plan of admission: By 
payment of $500 cash. A member must own 
one full-paid share of stock, and can own no 
more. The wife of a member may own one 
share, but this is not compulsory. Only minors 
are entitled to the association privileges by reason 
of the parents owning a share of stock. Those 
over twenty-one years of age are expected to 
take out shares in their own names. Should a 
member withdraw, he can not take out any of 
the increment which may have accrued to the 
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association before or during his membership, and 
under the by-laws no withdrawing member can 
force the association to purchase his share of 
stock. It has been the custom, however, to take 
up the stock of all withdrawing members at par 
value, as soon as, in the opinion of the directors, 
it can be done without injury to the association. 

‘¢ The association owns all land and means of 
production and distribution, and erects and owns 
all buildings, but each member owns his own 
household furniture and clothing. 

‘¢ Hach member is furnished a separate home, 
but a public kitchen and dining-hall are main- 
tained, where members and their families take 
their meals, thus reducing labor and expense to 
the minimum. 

‘¢ School privileges, medicines and medical 
attendance and laundry work are furnished free 
by the association. 

‘¢The compensation and maintenance fee of 
members and their families are determined by a 
majority vote of the directors, subject to the 
initiative and referendum. The maintenance is 
given out in ‘hour checks,’ which are not re- 
deemable in cash. Money can be secured, when 
necessary, however.” 


_ + MR. HUTTON, OF “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


| sas the death of Mr. Richard H. Hutton, of the 

Spectator, which occurred last month, England 
lost—not her foremost journalist, for journalist in 
one sense he never was—but the man who, of all 
those writing regularly on the periodical press, 
held the highest plage. Mr. Hutton had his lim- 
itations, but take him altogether his was the 
abiest pen that was constantly employed in British 
journalism for the last thirty years. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, who has been appointed to occupy his 
chair, is a young man of parts and promise—an 
editor of skill who has renewed the life and pop- 
ularity of the Cornhill Magazine. But it would 
indeed be a miracle if he were able at the same 
time to wear the two-fold mantle of Thackeray 
and Hutton. 

JULIA WEDGWOOD’S TRIBUTE. 


Julia Wedgwood, in the Contemporary Review, 
endeavors to account for the unique influence 
which Mr. Hutton exercised upon his readers. 
She says : 

‘«Rarely can it have happened that death 
brought so keen a sense of personal loss to many 
homes where it extinguished the light of no fa- 
miliar countenance, as when, on September 9 of 
this year, 1897, it forbade all readers to hope for 
another word from Richard Hutton. The lay 


sermons-from him had come to be looked for no 
less eagerly than the letters of an Indian mail day. 
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We cut the Spectator with as much confidence as 
we broke the seal dropped by a friendly hand, 
The article expressed a relation as well as a judg- 
ment; it left the mind stimulated as by news of 
the beloved absent, cheered as by expressions of 
affection for oneself. 

‘Thirty-six years ago, when the Spectator 
came under his influence, such guidance as his 
was even more consciously needed than it is at 
the present day. A man of science had just 
startled the world by showing (as it seemed then) 
that the creation needed no creator. A brave 
missionary had admitted the atmosphere of ra- 
tional judgment to that closed chamber where 
the notion of literal inspiration, like the corpse in 
a hermetically sealed tomb, crumbled to dust at 
that admission. A multitude of agencies, of 
which these were the most obvious and impor- 
tant expressions, converged upon the faith of the 
past, and either destroyed or expanded it. Men 
were shown at the same time that the Bible was 
full of errors and that the creation was a process 
going on at the present day. lLither half of the 
demonstration would have shaken the fabric of 
orthodoxy; combined, they shattered it. Those 
who were driven from its tottering walls found 
various refuges. Many among them awakened 
to the discovery that, if it were no longer possi- 
ble to believe in God, it was quite easy to forget 
him, and that, while belief was arduous, dis- 
tracting, incomplete, oblivion might be absolute.” 

For coping with such a state of things Mr. 
Hutton was peculiarly qualified both by temper- 
ament and training: 

‘¢A double vision of the reasonableness and 
unreasonableness of agnosticism qualified Hutton 
to be the religious teacher of our generation.” 

Miss Wedgwood enters at some length into the 
theological position of Mr. Hutton, without, how- 
ever, making it plain. He was at first Unitarian, 
but later inclined more and more to a belief in 
what she calls the sacramental church. But. 
these weighty matters cannot be dealt with in a 
brief extract. Of his influence in political mat- 
ters she says: 

‘¢ He is admitted by respectful but decided op- 
ponents to have been a force on the side of our 
national union, a tribute to his political weight 
which could be given to no other spiritual teacher 
of this century. Few indeed are the leaders of 
thought who turn, as he did, both to the heights 
of eternal principles and to the valleys of con- 
crete application.” 

Miss Wedgwood describes Mr. Hutton as one 
of the least egotistic of men. His injunction that 
no memoir of him should be given to the world, 
is in harmony, she says, with all the expectations. 
roused by any knowledge of his character. 
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M. BRUNETIERE’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


. HE November Mc Clure’s contains some rather 
scattered notes, by M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, which give in diary form the impressions 
which he received in his visit to America, the 
visit which did not extend importantly further 
than New York, Baltimore and Bryn Mawr. 
The great French critic was astounded at the 
cosmopolitanism of New York City. ‘A gi- 
gantic city,”’ he calls it, ‘‘ where I seem to recog- 
nize some traits of Paris, of Marseilles, of Genoa, 
Antwerp and Amsterdam.”’ Baltimore seems to 
have given M. Brunetiére the largest opportunity 
for observation of American manners. He is 
full of praise for the Johns Hopkins University 
and for its president, Mr. Daniel C. Gilman. 
‘¢ Johns Hopkins University is Mr. Daniel Gil- 
man,” he says. Baltimore gave the visitor a 
very powerful impression of the important posi- 
tion in the life of the United States the univer- 
sities fill. 


THE COMING ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


«¢. , . And if, moreover, I have thought I 
ought to dwell at some length on this question of 
the American universities, it is because I have 
no better way of thanking them for theiz wel- 
come than to do my best to make them better 
known, and also because, from all that I see and 
hear and read, there gradually emerges a lesson 
for ourselves. Permit me, in order to express 
myself clearly, to use a barbarism, and to say 
that, by means of these great universities, much 
of America is in the way of aristocratizing itself. 
While in France—what with our ‘ modern edu- 
cation,’ the ‘specialization of our sciences,’ ‘ the 
spirit of regionalism’ with which we are trying 
to inoculate our universities—we are diminishing 
the part of general instruction; in America, on 
the contrary, they are seeking to extend, to in- 
crease, and to consolidate it. While we are in- 
sensibly detaching ourselves from our traditions, 
the Americans—who are inconsolable for not 
having an ancient history—are precisely essaying 
to attach themselves to the traditions we are for- 
saking. Of all that we affect to consider too use- 
less or superannuated of the history of Greek in- 
stitutions, or the examination of the books of the 
Old Testament, they are composing for them- 
selves, as one might say, an intellectual past. 
And if, perhaps, the catalogues of their univer- 
sities do not keep all their promises, which is 
often the case with our own, that is unimportant. 
The function always ends by creating its organ, 
and it is tendencies which must be regarded. 
The universitarian tendencies in America are on 
the way to constitute an aristocracy of intelli- 
gence in that great democracy; and, which is al- 
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most ironical, of that form of intelligence which 
we are so wrong-headed and stupid as to dread 
as the most hostile to the progress of democ- 
racy.” 


AMERICAN LOVE OF SCENERY. 


_ the current number of the American Histor- 

ical Review Mary E. Woolley has an in- 
structive paper on ‘‘The Development of the 
Love of Romantic Scenery in America.”’ 

During the seventeenth century and well down 
toward the end of the eighteenth there is almost 
no indication of anything approaching a ‘‘ro- 
mantic movement” in American literature. 
Travelers did not write of the grandeur of nat- 
ural scenery; poets did not sing of it. Even the 
foreigners who visited the country showed slight 
appreciation of its scenic features. 

‘¢ Travelers to the colonies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were fond of recording 
their experiences in the new country, but most 
of them confined their descriptions to the social, 
economic, political, and religious characteristics, 
with an occasional digression into the fields of 
geography or natural history. If they spoke of 
the land, it was generally with reference to its 
productive capacity, the wheat or tobacco which 
a given region yielded. There were chapters de- 
voted to the climate, the soil, rivers and naviga- 
tion, but not toscenery. Nor did many of them 
penetrate into the interior, where the wild scenery 
was to be found. But even those who braved 
the difficulties of inland discovery seem little im- 


‘pressed by anything save the horror and desola- 


tion of the region.” 

As to the Americans themselves, it is not till 
after the Revolution that the spirit of admiration 
for wild and romantic scenery was sufficiently de- 
veloped to make itself manifest in literature. 

Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia” (1781- 
84), declared the Natural Bridge ‘‘ the most sub- 
lime of Nature’s works.” 

‘« Tt is impossible,” he says, ‘‘ for the emotions 
arising from the sublime to be felt beyond what 
they are here: so beautiful an arch, so elevated, 
so light, and springing as it were up to heaven. 
The rapture of the spectator is really indescrib- 
able.” F 

In his diary of 1784 Dr. Belknap, of Massa- 
chusetts, writing of the Notch in the White 
Mountains, says: . 

‘« These beauties of nature gave me inexpress- 
ible delight. The most romantic imagination 
here finds itself surprised and stagnated. Kvery- 
thing which it had formed an idea of, as sublime 
and beautiful, is here realized. Stupendous 
mountains, hanging rocks, crystal streams, ver- 
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dant woods, the cascade above, the torrent be- 
low—all conspire to amaze, to delight, to soothe, 
to enrapture; in short, to fill the mind with such 
ideas as every lover of nature and every devout 
worshiper of its Author would wish to have.” 
He thinks that ‘‘a poetic fancy may find full 
gratification amidst these wild and rugged scenes, 
if its ardor be not checked by‘the fatigue of the 
approach ;”’ but would caution the observer to 
‘curb the imagination and exercise judgment 
with mathematical precision, or the temptation 
to romance will be invincible.” 

The writers of travel sketches who succeeded 
Jefferson and Dr. Belknap, in the closing decade 
of the eighteenth century, are prolific in ex- 
pressions of admiration for the picturesque and 
romantic. The /7istorical Review writer, indeed, 
is inclined to regard such expressions as indica- 
tive of something very like a ‘‘ fad” at that time. 

Curiously enough, the love of romantic scenery 


seems to have had quite as slow a growth among 


the poets as among the travelers. 

‘¢ There was no lack of what was called poetry 
before the Revolution, but it reveals little or no 
love of romantic scenery. There were poems to 
Phyllis, Daphne and Amanda, verses political 
and patriotic, metaphysical and religious, elegies 
and satires ; but poems in praise of Nature were 
few, unless of a much-adorned and cultivated 
nature in the form of ‘ groves and fertile lawns,’ 
of ‘ purling rills’ and ‘ prattling streams.’ It is 
distinctly the ‘ pleasing landscape’ and 

‘the lawn 
Beaut’ous at morn, at noonday and the dawn ; 
Rural shades and groves e’er attract the mind, 
And lead the thoughts to those things that’s divine.’ 

‘« A poem read at the Yale commencement of 
1784 speaks of Niagara, but as the 

‘stupendous Niagarian falls 
Which to behold the affrighted heart appalls,’ 


with no sign of pleasure. Early visitors to the 
falls speak of them in much the same way. 
Father Hennepin (1697) describes them as a 
‘vast and prodigious cadence of water, which 
falls down after a surprising and astonishing 
manner, in so much that the universe does 
not afford its parallel.’ The feeling aroused is 
one of wonder rather than of admiration and 
pleasure. 

‘¢ As late as 1797, Josias Arnold, tutor in 
Rhode Island College, published a collection of 
poems from which a stanza may be quoted to 
show the old feeling as to romantic nature still 
surviving: 

‘Where ancient forests their tall branches bend, 

And o’er the wild a horrid gloom extend, 
There shall appear a variegated scene 
Of fields and gardens in perennial green.’ 
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‘¢On the other hand, before the close of the 
Revolution, the new feeling for Nature in her 
more majestic moods begins to find poetical ex- 
pression, as, for instance, in a poem read at the 
Yale commencement in 1781: 


‘What various grandeur strikes the gladdening eyes ; 
Bays stretch their arms and mountains lift the skies, 
And all the majesty of Nature smiles.’ 

‘¢ More distinctly of the sort we are seeking, an 
inscription to ‘ The Prospect of America,’ (1786) 
speaks of 

‘ Those deep forests, where the eye is lost, 
With beauteous grandeur mingling in the sight ; 
All these conspire to give the soul delight.’ 


‘¢ Barlow’s ‘ Vision of Columbus’ (1787) shows 
a still more marked love of romantic scenery. 
The poet sings of the ‘majesty of Nature,’ of her 
‘nobler prospects’ and ‘sublimest scenes,’ of the 
hills ‘that look sublime o’er Hudson’s winding 
bed.’ 


‘A dread sublimity informs the whole, 
And wakes a dread sublimity of soul.’ 


‘The writer of a ‘Rhapsody,’ published in 
1789, exclaims : 
‘How oft, delighted with the wild attire 
Of Nature, in her recesses, thro’ scenes 
Like these, in roving childhood have I strayed, 
Aw’d with the gloom and desert solitude 
That environed me... 
There is a rude disorder in these wilds, 
A native grandeur, that, unaffected 
By the touch of act, transcends its graces, 
And strikes some finer sense within the soul.’” 





PRESIDENT JORDAN ON COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


Bar subject of college discipline is discussed 

in the North American Review for October 
by President David Starr Jordan, of the Stanford 
University. 

Quoting the epigram attributed to Bismarck 
that ‘‘ one-third of the students in the German 
universities destroy themselves by dissipation, 
one-third wear themselves out by overwork, and 
the rest govern Europe,” Dr. Jordan asserts his 
belief that some classification of this cort holds 
good for American college students, though he 
would not insist on the numerical equality of the 
three classes ‘‘QOne part go ‘to the dogs,’ one 
part to the grave, and the rest are the strength 
of the republic.”” Dr. Jordan declares that it is 
the art of college discipline to merge the first two 
classes into the third. 


AMERICAN VS. GERMAN METHODS. 


‘¢TIn the German system of education we see 
the opposite extremes in matters of discipline. 
In the gymnasium the student is under the strict- 
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est rule both as to his studies and as to his be- 
havior. The student in the university is under 
no supervision in either regard. Hence the 
period of transition is one of especial danger. 
Whatever has been officially forbidden has an 
additional temptation. When forbidden fruit is 
suddenly made free, it takes a steady head to 
refuse it on the sole ground that it is bad. For 
this reason, the progressive increase of freedom 
in the American university indicates a wiser 
policy. It is less wasteful, and it is a function 
of the university to save as well as to make men. 

‘‘But it can work for virtue best by indirect 
means. It should give to the student the widest 
liberty of action, while at the same time it should 
not be indifferent to the abuse of such liberty. 
In matters of character, as well as in matters of 
study, strength must come from self-activity. 
To be good is a matter of individual effort. To 
be wise, which is much the same thing, is a con- 
dition which must be attained in the same way. 


THE ‘‘ IN LOCO PARENTIS”’ THEORY. 


‘¢The best way to cure a student of petty 
vices and childish trickery is to make a man of 
him. Give him something real to do and he 
will not fritter his nervous strength away in con- 
viviality or in degrading associations. But to 
forbid excesses and abuses, putting nothing in 
their places, cannot be very effective. Not long 
ago I had occasion to say: ‘If your college as- 
sume to stand ¢n loco parentis, with rod in hand 
and spy-glasses on its nose, it will not do much 
in the way of moral training. The fear of pun- 
ishment will not make young men moral or re- 
ligious—least of all a punishment so easily 
evaded as the discipline of a college. If your 
college claims to be a reform school, your pro- 
fessors detective officers, and your president a 
chief of police, the student will give them plenty 
to do. <A college cannot take the place of a 
parent. To claim that it does is mere pretense. 
You may win by inspiration, not by fear. ‘+ Free 
should the scholar be; free and brave.” The 
petty restraints that may aid in the control of 


college sneaks and college snobs are an insult to 
college men and college women: It is for the 
training of men and women that colleges exist.’ ” 


DISCIPLINE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


President Jordan describes the methods em- 
ployed at his own institution for raising the 
standard of students’ behavior in the following 
paragraph: 

‘«The whole matter of the control of students 
in Stanford University is vested in the hands of 
a committee of five members of the faculty. 
This committee has power to act without report- 
ing to the faculty as a whole. The rest of the 
staff of instructors have nothing whatever to do 
with matters of discipline. The vesting of this 
power in the hands of a committee rather than in 
the faculty as a whole has many great advantages. 
The small committee can act quickly, consistently 
and silently. A student dropped from the rolls 
leaves without publicity, and without the dis- 


‘turbance which comes from dealing with delin- 


quents by the clumsy methods of the faculty. 
The institution has no rules to be broken. Noth- 
ing allowed by the laws of California is forbidden 
by the faculty. Hence, in general, no punish- 
ments are threatened or administered. A student 
is fit to stay in the university or else he is not. 
If he makes mistakes or commits misdemeanors, 
he may be forgiven if he has the strength to do 
better. If his character is bad and nothing can 
be made of him, the university is no place for 
him and has no need for his fees.” 

A faculty committee on ‘‘ Doubtful Cases” 
considers questions of scholarship only, and elim- 
inates those students ‘‘too idle, too stupid, or too 
weak to maintain their standing, and this with- 
out reference to the moral character of the person 
in question.”’ Still other committees look after 
the ‘‘ethics and hygiene of athletics, and of stu- 
dent enterprises in general,” the policy being to 
avoid as far as possible all meddling with matters 
that can be managed through student agencies 
and without the appearance, at least, of faculty 
intervention. 
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HARPER'S. 


E have quoted in another department from Mr. 

Richard Harding Davis’ article, ‘‘With the 

Greek Soldiers,” that appears in the November Har- 
per’s. 

In the series of excellent articles that Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams is contributing on the progress of vari- 
ous sciences which has been made in this century, there 
is a chapter on ‘‘The Century’s Progress in Biology,” 
which gives an excellently constructed résumé of the 
achievements of Buffon, Darwin, La Marck, Wallace, 
Huxley, Gray, and Haeckel. 

The most distinguished literary feature of the number 
is Mr. Howells’ short story, ‘‘A Pair of Patient Lovers,” 
a very characteristic performance. 

Mr. Frederick Remington quotes laconically ‘‘ Joshua 
Goodenough’s Old Letter,” being an account of the 
fighting with the French which centered about the 
storming of Ticonderoga. It makes excellent reading, 
and would be worthy if it had no other function than 
to serve as an excuse for the magnificently dramatic 
pictures which Mr. Remington draws of the soldiers, 
the guides, the Indians, and the forests of ‘the time. 

The Japanese minister to the United States writes 
on ‘The New Japan” in a strain of haut politique. 
He denies that history can offer a single example of 
greed of territorial aggrandizement on the part of 
Japan, saying that it-is utterly foreign to the genius of 
her people as well as to the designs of her government. 
“Japan’s real ambition,” says Mr. Toru Hoshi, “lies in 
quite another direction. In her geographical position, 
her natural resources, as well as in the capacity and 
adaptability of her people, she perceives the surest 
means of attaining national greatness. The watch- 
words of the Japan of to-day are enterprise and indus- 
try. The people have turned their attention to com- 
merce, to manufactures, and to the arts. . . . They look 
forward hopefully to the time when Japan will be the 
emporium of the Orient, firmly bound to her neighhors 
east and west by the strong ties of mutual interest.” 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in his ‘‘ Editor’s Study,” 
does not think much of Mr. Caine’s ‘‘ The Christian.” 
He has been talking about Mr. Howells’ story, ‘‘ The 
Landlord of Lion’s Head,” of Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Cour- 
ageous.” He intimates that the only reason ‘The 
Christian” is worth his examination is the fact that it 
is approved by a majority of the reading public. He 
ascribes Mr. Caine’s vogue to his intensity, using the 
word in a somewhat theatrical sense. As to the queer- 
ish characters in’ the story, Mr. Warner says: ‘‘'The 
irresolute and shuffling hero, John Storm, is possible. 
But Glory, the heroine? She is a new sort of girl, per- 
haps. But is she possible? Are high tone and purity 


possible with her queer experiences ; so much cultiva- 
tion and knowledge of the world, with such innocence 
of evil in the vile associations she enters into; so much 
cleverness (manufactured by the author), so much 
slang, so much innocence, so much physical attraction 


without consciousness of it, intense love of pleasure 
coupled with high ideals?” Mr. Warner finds Mr. 
Caine’s attempt to make a living woman out of this 
aggregation of opposite qualities very unconvincing. 





THE CENTURY. 


HE Century for November keeps up the very high 

standard that the magazine has shown during 

this year. Mr. William H. Ballou has a picturesque 

subject in ‘Strange Creatures of the Past,” in which he 

tells of the gigantic saurian and reptile age, and an 

artist, Mr. Knight, gives an idea of these monsters in 
his striking pictures. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison begins a serial story called 
“Good Americans,” written among the New York 
scenes that she is wont to study; and Chester Bailey 
Fernald follows up his successful “The Cat and the 
Cherub,” with ‘‘The Cherub Among the Gods.” 

Jonas Stadling gives details of the beginning of ‘‘ An- 
drée’s Flight Into the Unknown.” Mr. Stadling was an 
eye-witness, and took some photographs of the balloon 
house on the mountain side, and of the tremendous 
balloon as it was in the course of con:truction, as it was 
departing, and as it was disappearing in the distance— 
which makes a very dramatic addition to his account of 
Andrée’s preparations. ° 

The Hon. A. W. Terrell, late United States Minister 
at Constantinople, gives an account of ‘‘An Interview 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid.” Abdul Hamid attempts 
to disprove the stories of cruelty and injustice to the 
Armenians for whick he will go down to history, and 
lays especial stress on the number of Armenians who 
were retained in office with his approval by his minis- 
ters, and on the favors shown to the Armenians by his 
house. Ex-Minister Terrell says that this ‘sick man” 
has a million improved magazine rifles, and has just 
purchased a million more; that he has trained to their 
use soldiers who are fatalists, and see heaven through 
the smoke of the battle. Mr. Terrell thinks that if the 
Sultan should ever be driven to summon the one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of Mohammedan fanatics to de- 
fend the banner of the prophet, we should see a very 
active invalid. 

President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has an open letter in the Century apropos of 
the suggested new university, to be based on the estab- 
lished Smithsonian Institution. President Gilman sug- 
gests that the Smithsonian take a step forward, and 
organize a plan by which the literary and scientific in- 
stitutions of Washington may be associated and corre- 
lated, and undertake in a limited way the instruction 
of qualified students. He says such a learned society 
may be developed more readily around the Smithsonian 
Institution, with less friction, less expense, less peril, 
and with a prospect of more permanent and widespread 
advantages to the country than a dozen denominational 
seminaries or one colossal university of the United 
States. 
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SCRIBNER’S. 
HE November Scribner’s opens with an article by 
William Allen White on ‘The Business of a 
Wheat Farm,” which we review at greater length in 
the department of ‘Leading Articles.” 

There is attractive candor and straightforwardness in 
the ‘‘Confessions of a College Professor,” who has taken 
his Ph.D. at the university, has nourished for a short 
time ambitious ideas, and has gradually resigned him- 
self to his professorship in a remote college town of 
which he writes after fifteen years incumbency, and 
with a settled conviction that he will never leave it, 
until the final call. His salary is $2,000 a year, and with 
it he is rather looked up to in his country town asa 
man of greater moneyed means than the average. He 
has a comfortable house, well located, though somewhat 
old-fashioned, and he gives his expense account as fol- 


Fuel, water, and gas 

Table and service 

Insurance (including life) and taxes 
Clothing 

Contributions to church and local objects 
Books and periodicals 


He is contented enough, though there does come a 
note of apprehension in the following sentence : ‘‘ What 
will happen to me when I am old and no longer useful 
to the college I do not know, and hardly dare to think. 
But plainly I must keep at work as long asI can, and 
trust to a kind Providence for the rest.” 

Mr. William D. Bigelow contributes a pleasant article 
on “ The Country Church in America,” embellished with 
pictures of typical country churches in all quarters of 
this country. He says the architect who knows his 
business aims in building a country church to preserve 
what is ecclesiastical and appropriate in local tradi- 
tions, but to throw over entirely those traditions that 
are reverenced simply because they are old. He says 
his ideal is best shown in the Anglican churches built in 
rural districts of England, and thinks we should take 
model from them for our new American churches. 

In “Unusual Uses of Photography,” Mr. Gilbert, T. 
Woglom gives a thorough account of the history of 
present achievements in aérial photography, and prints 
in his article some striking pictures of modern cities 
taken with cameras elevated half a mile or more above 
the object. Some of these pictures were negatives taken 
by the author so large as 614x814 inches. The parakite 
which Mr. Woglom uses in his tandem systems has a 
frame of aluminum, is six or eight feet high, and weighs 
twenty or thirty ounces. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE star feature of McClure’s for November is the 

first chapter given to the public of Mark Twain’s 

mew book. This is entitled, ‘‘From India to South 
Africa. The Diary of a Voyage.” It would be interest- 
‘ing to know whether this diary of Mr. Clemens’ would 
‘be very funny to us if another man wrote it. As it is, 
‘however, Mark Twain did write it, and there is an 
actual quality of interest imparted to it from the very 
‘fact that he wrote it. Some of the stories, too, like Mr. 
Barnum’s buying the monument, have been heard be- 
ifore,:and yet they sound better when Mark Twain tells 


them. The diary is aided decidedly by Mr. A. B. 
Frost’s and Mr. Peter Newell’s clever drawings. 

The first installment appears of Charles A. Dana’s 
‘¢ Reminiscences of Men and Events of the Civil War.” 
Mr. Dana writes in distinctly biographical form, and 
begins at the beginning, when he was transferred from 
the Tribune to the War Department in 1862. Of this 
withdrawal from the Tribune Mr. Dana is so frank as 
to give good promise of the candid and free-spoken 
quality of his further reminiscences. He says: 

‘“‘T had been associated with Horace Greeley on the 
New York Tribune for about fifteen years when, one 
morning early in April, 1862, Mr. Sinclair, the ad- 
vertising manager of the paper, came to me saying that 
Mr. Greeley would be glad to have me resign. I asked 
one of my associates to find from Mr. Greeley if it was 
really his wish. In a few hours he came to me saying 
that I had better go. I stayed the day out, in order to 
make up the paper and give them an opportunity to 
find a successor, but I never went into the office after 
that. I think I owned a fifth of the paper—twenty 
shares—at that time ; this stock my colleagues bought. 

‘Mr. Greeley never gave a reason for dismissing me, 
nor did ITever ask for one. I know, though, that the 
real explanation was that while he was for peace I was 
for war, and that as long as I stayed on the Tribune 
there was a spirit there which was not his spirit—that 
he did not like.” 

We have quoted in another department from Mr. 
Theodore Waters’ account of Edison’s iron ore experi- 
ments and from M. Bruntiére’s impressions of America. 
It isa thoroughly good number that McClure’s prints 
this month. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


R. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER announces in the 
November Cosmopolitan that Dr. E. N. Potter, 
son of the late Bishop Alonzo Potter, has undertaken 
the direction of the Cosmopolitan University, instead of 
President Andrews, who, it has been announced, will 
remain at Brown University. On October 1 noless than 
9,491 students were on the roll of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Cosmopolitan’s courses; that is, only two 
months after the first announcement, which Mr. Walker 
considers a fact establishing sufficiently the accuracy of 
the reasoning regarding the gap in existing facilities 
and the necessity for such an institution. Many of 
these are college graduates, and the classification of 
2,500 applications shows the following interesting re- 
sults: 

Ministers of the gospel, 72; physicians, 89; engineers, 
48; farmers, 115; teachers, 256; business men, 795; 
clerks, 471; students at law and high schools, 68; me-° 
chanics, 298; dentists, 8; laborers, 13; wives and daugh- 
ters at home, 175; lawyers, 95; total, 2,503. 

In “A Brief History of Our Late War With Spain,” 
an anonymous writer, whose vigor suggests Mr. John 
Brisben Walker himself, assumes that we have just had 
a war with Spain about Cuba, and traces the inception 
and first movements of the Spanish-American struggle. 
The final installment of this appears in the next num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan. Some of the “novelties” of 
the war, as an impressario would term it, are described 
as a corps of men equipped each one with a motor-cycle 
and a light gatling gun. “A model of such a gun, 
mounted on a light frame, the wheels driven by a gaso- 
line motor, was propelled at the rate of eighteen miles 
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an hour over a macadamized road, carrying not only the 
gun but the gunner as well.” 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne continues his articles on India, 
based on his recent visit to that country as commis- 
sioner of the Cosmopolitan, and tells us this month of 
‘*Beauty and Charm in India.” He begins to tell of 
them by saying that India is the most repulsive country 
known to him, especially the vast plain which forms 
the bulk of the country. The mountain regions in the 
south and north are charming, but these, he says, are 
but the borders of the oases of the desert. As to the 
people: 

“The gaitof Indian women in walking is the perfec- 
tion of easy grace ; they have been barefooted since the 
dawn of time, and are accustomed to carrying weights 
on their heads. I have now and then seen an American 
or an English girl walk well, but never in a way to 
bear comparison with them. The trunk poises lightly 
on the hips, the leg glides forward smoothly, one elastic 
foot after the other is planted on the ground and spurns 
it. Their delicate waists have never felt the deadening 
pressure of a bodice. The vest worn by most Indian 
women does not come below the curve of the breasts ; 
the body thence to the loins is bare; in some parts of 
the country no vest at all is worn. The women are uni- 
formly of small stature, and most of the poorer classes 
soon lose their symmetry of form, owing to child-bear- 
ing and other labor. But nothing can be more beauti- 
ful in all respects than an Indian girl of the higher 
caste in her prime; there is a glorious delicacy of love- 
liness in her every contour and feature; a splendor in 
her eyes and hair and in the mellow tints of her ex- 
quisite skin; a fitness in her garments and a fascination 
in her motion that belong to no other woman.” 





THE BOOKMAN. 


HE November Bookman has some paragraphs on 
Mr. Crawford’s career, apropos of the appearance 
of “Corleone,” the last novel from that prolific pen. 
The Bookman says Mr. Crawford’s own favorite among 
his writings is ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” and that the book he 
enjoyed most in writing is ‘“* Mr. Isaacs,” the first one he 
ever wrote, the story of which he told his uncle, Samuel 
Ward, at dinner before any of the novel had been writ- 
ten. When the story was finished Sam Ward said to 
him, ‘‘That is a good magazine story and you must 
write it out immediately.” That night he began ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs” and finished it a little over a month after. One 
of his novels was written in ten days, ‘‘ Marzio’s Cruci- 
fix,” and ‘“‘ The Tale of a Lonely Parish” in twenty-four 
days—at the rate of achapter of about five thousand 
wordsaday. Mr. Crawford has a villa at Sorrento, in 
Italy, and he lives there except when he is visiting 
America. He is going to lecture in America this winter 
on Italian life and art. The Bookman says that Mr. 
Anthony Hope is also about to invade us in the charac- 
ter of lecturer, and that he is considered one of the wit- 
tiest and most graceful after-dinner speakers in London. 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, one of the editors of the 
Bookman, writes scathingly on ‘‘The Progress of 
‘Fonetik Refawrm.’” Says the Professor : ‘‘One great 
colossal fact stands out so overwhelmingly as to domi- 
nate the whole interminable controversy. ‘Fonetik 
wefawrm’ is hopelessly, unspeakably, and sickeningly 
vulgar; and this is an eternal reason why men and 
women of taste and refinement will reject it with a 
shudder of disgust.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N the November Chautauquan, Owen Brainard 
writes on ‘The Modern Tall Building,” and thinks 
that it is probable we have reached the limit of height, 
and that there will not be many new buildings above 
twenty stories high. Against this there is the thirty- 
three story Park Row building now going up in New 
York. Mr. Brainard says that whereas the old city 
buildings of the best class cost as much as $2 per foot, 
the new ones do not cost more than 34 cents a cubic 
foot. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald has a practical article on ‘‘ Fever 
Panics,” taking up chiefly a few suggestions for the 
average family’s course in the presence in the country 
of such diseases as yellow fever, influenza and small- 
pox. Among the practical hints given are directions to 
fumigate the mail, watch the milkman like a hawk, 
and above all not to trust one’s linen to a wholesale 
laundry. A hilltop dwelling is always preferable to a 
bottom ground house, and a cottage in a grove to a 
plantation house in a cotton field. In epidemics raging 
from the mouth of the Ohio to the Florida everglades, 
forest cities like Savannah, Ga., have more than once 
enjoyed an immunity justifying the conclusion that 
tree-shade does not agree with fever microbes. 

Writing of ‘‘The Japanese on the Pacific Coast,” 
John E. Bennett says that out of the 15,000 Japs in this 
country, no less than 10,000 are in California and 5,000 
are in San Francisco. On the whole all these are male, 
all young, and all poor. They do not smoke opium, as 
do the Chinese, and do not drink liquor. Mr. Bennett 
says they have few, if any, vices. 





MUNSEY’S. 

DGE KAVANAGH writes admiringly in the No- 
vember Munsey’s of ‘‘Our Citizen Soldiery,” 
which exists in varied forms of national guards, city 
troops, etc. He hasa high sense of the importance of 
the one hundred and twenty thousand uniformed and 
equipped militiamen that would stand ready to back 
up our little army of twenty-five thousand men if any 
need for an army arose. Bodies of militiamen exist in 
all the States of the South as well as the North. The 
uniform in general use is blue, like the regular army. 
Mr. Kavanagh goes on to give the origin, the numbers 
and the kind of equipment of each of the better known 

bodies of troops. 

The Hon. Thomas B. Reed, in his article entitled 
‘“‘Parliaments of the World,” compares the American 
House of Representatives with the legislative assem- 
blies of the great European countries, pointing out how 
existing conditions interfere, in his opinion, with the 
proper transaction of business in Congress, and advo- 
cating achange in the arrangements of the Capitol. 
Especially does he object to the difficulty which con- 
gressmen encounter in hearing what other congressmen 
say; which is brought about by the bad construction of 
the building. He thinks the galleries are too large, and 
are managed in too loose a manner. He outlines sucha 
hall as would still offer facilities to the public for hear- 
ing debates, and would not tempt the congressmen to 
loud-voiced eloquence, but would leave them to state 
their case with businesslike conciseness and directness. 

W. Clark Russell confesses that his favorite novelist 
and the best book are respectively Richard Henry Dana 
and his novel, “‘Two Years Before the Mast.” Mr. 
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Russell says: “‘If I werean American there is certainly 
no name in literature of which I should be prouder than 
that of the author of this faithful, living, single- 
hearted book.” 
GODEY’S. 
R. RUPERT HUGHES writes in the November 
Godey’s on **The Music of the Streets,” and 
tells some facts about street pianos. He says that they 
vary in price, according to range and brilliancy, from 
$150 up to $350. The Italian musicians that we see 
grinding‘%ut the lively street tunes usually own their 
own pianos, for it costs more to rent one by a good deal 
than it does to rent a Steinway. 

Mr. James M. Whitton tells about ‘“‘ The Centennial 
of the American Navy,” which is the year 1897, since the 
three frigates that Congress had built in that year 
were the best built by the nation after the adoption 
of the Constitution. The first one was named the 
United States, and was built at a cost of just about 
$300,000. She was a forty-four gun frigate. Then 
there was the Constellation, a thirty-six gun ship, 
launched at Baltimore the same year, and the Con- 
stitution, the same size as the United States. The 
United States was broken up by order of the President 
in 1864. The Constellation has been rebuilt and is now 
in service as a training ship. The Constitution has 
been practically rebuilt three times, and the Bostonese 


were considering the project of celebrating the centen- . 


nial of her launching day, but the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature refused to pass a bill appropriating $20,000 for it. 
LIPPINCOTT'S. 
HE novel of the month in the November Lippin- 
cott’s is called “The Price of a Wife,” and it 
is written by John Strange Winter. 

Mr. F. P. Powers writes on ‘‘Government by ‘Gen: 
tlemen,’” and reviews the history of the spoils system 
in England and America, chiefly from the point of 
view of Mr. Lecky. 

Mr. T. C. DeLeon, the Alabama writer, writes on 
“The Day of Dialect,” in a condemnatory spirit toward 
the craze from which American story-writing is just re- 
covering. ‘The dialect story per se suggests coarseness 
through every strife to hold its high morality. It has 
horn upon its palms, grime beneath its nails, and its 
clothing is smirched with the soil of drudgery, or worse. 
As an episode this may be very well. As a main motive 
it wearies.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE November Atlantic opens with an enthusiastic 
review of the Tennyson biography by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie. ‘Filial piety,” says Mr. Mabie, 
‘has not often been more reverent of a great name, and 
at the same time more self-restrained and tactful, than 
in the biography of the poet whom all men are practi- 
cally agreed in regarding as the central figure of the 
Victorian age.” 

Prof. John Fiske makes a delightful essay out of the 
task of smashing into small bits the theory that Bacon 
wrote Shakespearc’s plays, under the heading of ‘“‘ Forty 
Years of Bacon-Shakespeare Folly.” He shows gener- 
ally and in detail the utter absurdity and falsity of the 
philosophy beginning with Miss Delia Bacon. He places 
the ultimate responsibility for the vaporings of Mr. 
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Ignatius Donnelly and his school at the door of the 
very serious Shakespeare commentators, and especially 
the Germans. These people, who see in the slightest 
acute observation of the poet some attempt at teaching 
an occult philosophical doctrine, provoked the reaction 
which made Delia Bacon and her followers possible. 
Professor Fiske’s article is rare good reading. 

Mr. F. J. Stimson has an imposing contribution en- 
titled ‘“‘Democracy and the Laboring Man,” in which 
he examines into the legislative attempts to intervene 
in the labor question. He thinks that our legislatures 
have done a vast amount of harm in their tinkering 
with industrial relations. But few attempts to better 
the condition of the laboring man by law have been 
successful in their working. He alludes to thirty-five 
classes of edicts affecting especially the laborer, and 
finds perhaps a dozen wise and proper for poor people. 
The complaint that the courts are unjust to the poor 
man is the fault, Mr. Stimson thinks, of the legislatures 
and their playing at politics. Some of their laws, he 
says, are like the crude experiments of a schoolboy con- 
structing his scheme of remedies upon a slate. 

In his discussion of some ‘“ Peculiarities of American 
Municipal Government,” Mr. E. L. Godkin asks why it 
is that the corporations do not themselves revolt against 
the system of municipal ‘‘ government” by which they 
are called on to pay toll at the State capital, and an- 
swers the question himself. In the first place, the 
corporations are afraid of placing themselves at a dis- 
advantage to their rivals, and their bugbear is business 
failure or defeat. Then the State officers exercise a 
lax, sometimes corrupt, supervision, and corporations 
are often themselves breaking the lawin some branches 
of their business, and dread exposure. But most im- 
portant is the fear that their oppressors will have the 
opportunity of taking vengeance on them in case they 
should not succeed. 


THE ARENA. 


ROM the November Arena we have selected the 
article on “The Farm-Hand: An Unknown 
Quantity,” for notice in another place. 

Mr. John H. Garnsey, writing on ‘‘The Demand for 
Sensational Journals,” declares that this demand is 
very largely an artificial one. 

‘““We do not want sensational journals; we are only 
made to think that we do. There is no real demand for 
putridity in the form of printed sheets of large circula- 
tion. The herculean efforts made to keep up these 
large circulations are evidence of their instability, and 
the vast sums of money spent by the ‘great’ dailies in 
advertising themselves show that the demand for them 
is fictitious. These journals, in their vaulting ambition 
for greatness, have o’erleapt themselves and fallen into 
the ditch. There isa time in the future when the ex- 
penditure of money and the utterance of dogma will 
fail to keep up the circulations which constitute the 
sole value of these ‘great’ dailies. When that time 
comes, and not until that time, will the public get what 
it really wants, and it will not secure such a prize. until 
it begins to think that there is no real demand for sen- 
sational journals.” 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the editor of the Arena, 
summarizes his conclusions on the question whether 
history is or is not a science as follows: 

“1. So far as the facts prerequisite in a science are 
concerned, history has an adequate basis of subject- 
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matter. The facts, or things, of history are as vast, as 
complete, as full of living interest as are the facts, or 
things, on which any other science is founded. To this 
extent history is as much entitled as any-other branch 
of knowledge to the scientific claim. 

“2. As to the classification and arrangement of 
facts, their grouping together and the establishment of 
. their connections on the grounds of common features 
and homogeneity, history has encountered peculiar dif- 
ficulties, owing to the complexity and intricacy of the 
things with which she has had to deal ; owing also to 
the fact that historical events, if they recur at all, re- 
cur only at longintervals and under changed conditions. 
For this reason the progress of history toward establish- 
ment in the form of a science has been slow and un- 
satisfactory; but nevertheless a progress. 

“3, As to the interpretation of historical facts, still 
greater difficulty has been encountered, a difficulty ag- 
gravated by the narrow-mindedness and prejudice of 
those writers who have assumed-the office of historian. 
By reason of such prejudice and personal equation in 
the record of facts, historical interpretation is very im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory ; and to this extent history 
has only a feeble and imperfect claim to be regarded as 
a science. 

“4, As to the ability from historical data to indicate 
the course and tendency of things, the ability to pre- 
dict the general and special aspects of the future, his- 
torical inquiry has made so little progress that no sub- 
stantial claim may be advanced to regard history as a 
science. One or two general laws, however, namely, 
that it shall go well with the people who are virtuous 
and free, and go ill with those who are vicious and des- 
potic, may be confidently declared as historical princi- 
ples from which there is no deviation.” 

Finally, Dr. Ridpath affirms his belief that the reign 
of law extends over all the facts of human life with as 
much regularity and certainty as over the facts of 
material nature. 

Governor Rogers, of Washington, writes on “ Free- 
dom and Its Opportunities” ; Judge George H. Smith, 
of California, reviews the arguments set forth in Grif- 
fin’s ‘‘Case Against Bimetallism”; Elihu F. Barker 
advocates ‘‘ The Initiative and the Referendum” ; Prof. 
Frank Parsons continues his study of ‘‘ The Telegraph 
Monopoly,” and Mr. B. O. Flower describes certain 
*‘ Practical Measures for Promoting Manhood and Pre- 
venting Crime.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from President Jor- 
dan’s article on college discipline, and from the 
statement of ‘India’s Case for Silver,” made by Prof. 
A. S. Ghosh, in the October North American. 
Perhaps the contribution which will attract most at- 
tention in this number is Bishop Potter’s reply to the 
many criticisms of his address on the labor question in 
May last, wherein he spoke of the tendency of ma- 
chinery in modern industrial life to mechanicalize the 
workman. Bishop Potter cites competent authorities 
to show that much of the present industrial unrest is 
due to the incessant monotony which results from the 
large use of machinery. He does not deny that great 
gains have resulted at the same time, but he declares 
that these gains have had their cost. 
Mr. Prescott F’. Hall advocates the reading and writ- 
ing test for immigrants on the ground that it will ex- 
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clude fewer desirable elements of population than any 
other test, while it offers a certain and uniform method 
for the exclusion of dangerous elements. 

The Hon. John Charlton, member of the Canadian 
House of Commons, defines Canada’s attitude toward 
the Dingley taritf. His chief contention is that close 
commercial relations between the two countries would 
be quite as advantageous to the United States as to 
Canada. He says it is a mistake to suppose that the 
American market is absolutely necessary to Canada. 

Mr. Starr Hoyt Nichols sets forth a view of the union 
label opposed to that of Miss Kelley which was elabo- 
rated in an article noticed in our August number. That 
article was distinctly favorable to the claims made for 
the label. Mr. Nichols, however, declares that the 
main purpose of the label is to enforce boycotts, that 
the securing of good sanitary conditions is a minor con- 
sideration, and that the general use of the label would 
result in raising prices and throwing non-union work- 
ers out of employment. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Benjamin Micou urges the building of torpedo- 
boats and destroyers as the most rapid means of in- 
creasing our naval efficiency ; Mr. Charles H. Cramp 
writes about Japan as ‘The Coming Sea-Power”; Mr. 
M. W. Hazeltine argues against the binding force of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; Dr. John H. Girdner re- 
news his emphatic protest against the continued 
“Plague of City Noises”; the Rev. Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes describes ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of the Jew,” and 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie points out some of the results of 
the queen’s jubilee. 





THE FORUM. 


oie article by Mr. C. Wood Davis on ‘‘The Im- 
pending Deficiency of Breadstuffs” is noticed 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P., writes a distinctly 
pro-Turkish article on the Eastern question. It will 
surprise not a few of his readers in this part of the 
world to learn that modern British policy is so hostile 
to the Porte that the peace of Europe and the integrity 
of the Indian empire are both threatened. Most of us 
have not read recent history thus. 

Senator Justin S. Morrill begins in the October num- 
ber of the Forum the publication of a series of ‘‘ Notable 
Letters From My Political Friends.” The first install- 
ment includes letters from Henry Winter Davis, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Joshua R. Giddings, George Bancroft, and 
Henry C. Carey. Senator Morrill promises that his 
next contribution will contain communications from 
Horace Greeley, Charles Sumner, and many others. 
Probably no American now in public life has enjoyed 
personal acquaintance with a larger number of the dis- 
tinguished public men of the past two generations than 
has Senator Morrill. 

Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, writes on “Statistics vs. Socialism.” Dr. 
Harris suggests that a careful compilation of the statis- 
tics of the subject would show that the concentration 
of capital is doing much to bring together the producer 
of the raw material and the consumer of the product, 
by decreasing the expense of the transfer, and that the 
same tendency has centributed to diversify human 
labor and increase wages. 

International bimetallism is advocated by Mr. Edward 
Tuck, and opposed by Mr. W. Morton Grinnell. The 
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usual arguments are employed on the respective sides, 
but in view of Great Britain’s recent action on the 
ae ant the caption of Mr. Grinnell’s paper, ‘‘A 

ingle Standard Inevitable,” seems more nearly in ac- 
cord with the facts of the present situation than Mr. 
Tuck’s rather dogmatic assertion of the “‘ Necessity of 
Bimetallism.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, United States 
Commissioner of Navigation, writes on “Our Need of 
Merchant Vessels”; Dr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., defends the 
protective features of the famous ‘‘ Section 22”; Profes- 
sor Lombroso argues to prove “The Heredity of Ac- 
quired Characteristics”; Prof. Oscar Browning explains 
the attitude of the British universities on the question 
of the higher education of women; Mr. Fred. T. Jane 
outlines the future methods of naval warfare, and M. de 
Soissons reviews the life and work of Paul Verlaine. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Miss Wedg- 
wood’s tribute to Richard Holt Hutton, of the 
Spectator, from Canon MacColl’s ‘‘Crisis in the East,” 
and from Dr. Theodor Herzl’s paper on ‘‘The Zionist 
Congress.” 
THE PROSPECTS OF RHODESIA. 

Mr. F. Catesby Holland contributes an article on 
‘‘The Prospects of Rhodesia,” taking the more hopeful 
side of a question on which Englishmen are at present 
quite divided in opinion. He seems to have found some 
cause for his optimistic views in the general appearance 
of things Rhodesian: 

‘What struck me during my visit to the country was 
its inherent vitality, its supreme cheerfulness, its abso- 
lute confidence in its future. Those who are intimately 
acquainted with the gold-mining industry are satisfied 
that there is a great future for it. In addition to this, 
the country possesses a fertile soil and climatically is 
healthy and exhilarating beyond power of expression. 
In whatever direction, therefore, one looks, there are 
signs of active progress. For the last fifteen months 
the inhabitants of Rhodesia have suffered adversity. In 
spite of all this, and of the high price of living, and the 
absence of transport, values have increased. Churches 
of all denominations are to be found in Bulawayo. It 
has a population already of some four thousand souls. 
It boasts an excellent social club, and another is about 
to be built at a cost of twenty thousand pounds. It has 
some beautiful suburbs. It has also a good sports club, 
and polo, cricket and football grounds.” 

Dean Farrar writes for this number of the Contem- 
porary one of the very. few favorable reviews of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s “‘ The Christian ” that have been published 
in England. After all deductions and qualifications, 
Dean Farrar gives it as his opinfon that ‘‘The Chris- 
tian” isof much more serious import and pf much higher 
permanent value than the immense majority of novels. 
“Tt is a book which makes us think.” 

A writer who calls himself ‘‘Corn Hill” denounccs 
the action of the Bank of England in giving a modified 
consent to the proposal to substitute silver for gold to 
the extent of one-fifth of its reserve. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy furnishes some very enter- 
taining reminiscences of his return to Europe as an 
Australian thirty years ago. 

Sophie Bryant, writing upon the ‘Celtic Mind,” thus 
explains the object which she had in view: 
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“The object of this essay has been simply to sketch in 
outline a theory of Celtic character capable of explain- 
ing those qualities commonly observed in average Irish 
human nature as based, not exclusively, but generally, 
on a variation from Teutonic standards in the readi- 
ness, and hence the concreteness, of psychological reac- 
tion. If the description of admitted characteristics has. 
been correct, and if the reasoning has been accurate in 
tracing the effects of such a peculiarity of psychological 
constitution, then it may be claimed for the theory that. 
it has some grounding in the solid basis of fact.” 

‘* A New Radical” throws into the form of a dialogue 
at the luncheon-room of the Reform Club what is said 
to be common talk now among English Liberals about. 
the collapse of their party leadership. 

As for policy, ‘“‘ A New Radical” makes one of his talk- 
ers say, addressing the Liberals : 

“Not a man of you, from the captain to the cabin- 
boy, has any notion where you are steering to. What. 
is worse, not a soul is even thinking seriously about it. 
You are all trusting to luck and the blunders of the 
government.” 

Mr. Phil Robinson has one of his delightful natural 
history papers describing the reéstablishment of the 
rookery. Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther-Thomson be- 
gin a series of papers on “‘ Beauty and Ugliness.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


E notice elsewhere Sir Lepel Griffin’s impeach- 
ment of the political frontier policy in India, 
which is just now a burning question in England, and 
Mr. Herbert Bentwich’s account of ‘“ The Philo-Zionists 
and Anti-Semites.” 
COWS CONVEYING CONSUMPTION. 

Mr. James Long, in a rather grewsome paper, entitled, 
“Consumption in Cattle Conveyable to Man,” suggests 
the thought that the meek and inoffensive cow is no less 
capable of avenging the wrongs of its race upon its 
butcherman. Mr. Long declares that “it is not im- 
probable that more lives are annually lost through the 
consumption of tuberculous milk than would be occa- 
sioned by war with a first-class power.” 

In order to minimize the death-dealing vengeance of 
the cow, Mr. Long suggests three methods of self-defense, 
of which he admits that the first would drive the farm- 
ers wild: 

‘“(1) Systematic inspection and slaughter of all dis- 
eased animals. (2) Inoculation with tuberculin and 
slaughter, followed by payment of the appraised value 
of every animal slaughtered. (3) Gratuitous inspection, 
inoculation, and advice by government officials, and 
general encouragement to isolate and periodically test 
the apparently healthy animals, fattening and selling 
off those which react until a herd is free.” 


AN UNSPEAKABLE BOON TO TRAVELERS. 


Sir Algernon West comes forward with a proposal 
to abolish the examination of. the traveler’s baggage at 
Dover. He points out that three hundred and_ fifty 
thousand persons land in England every year at the 
channel ports, and that all their baggage is examined 
by a large staff of customs officers, with the result that 
no duty is collected worth speaking of. He proposes to 
get rid of all this worrying and costly nuisance by a 
very simple expedient. He suggests that: 

“Every passenger crossing the channel should be 
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furnished on embarkation with a declaration bearing 
shilling stamp, which might, by arrangement, be pro- 
cnred at the booking-office or on board the vessel. The 
form of it should be prep2red by my very able friend, 
the Solicitor to the Board of Customs. On this docu- 
ment the passenger electing to make use of it should 
declare that his baggage contains, or does not contain, 
any dutiable article. If it does, it must be stated in a 
schedule, and he must pay the proper duty to the cus- 
toms. If there exists no liability his baggage should 
be labeled and allowed to be landed without any exam- 
ination.” 
MR. REDMOND ON IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Redmond, writing upon the proposed Irish local 
government bill, contents himself with urging with as 
much emphasis as he can command, that if anything is 
to be done with the Irish local government, the whole 
existing system must be swept by the board, and a 
popular democratic elective system introduced, modeled 
on the lines of that which exists in England and Scot- 
land. He pleads strongly for dealing with the whole 
subject in one bill, instead of touching it piecemeal. Of 
course, the article concludes with the usual declaration 
that home rule or national self-government must be 
the necessary complement of local self-government. 


ART IN THE DAILY PAPERS. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell describes what has been done by 
the Daily Chronicle in the way of printing good pic- 
tures in daily papers. He believes that in sixty years’ 
time the daily will supersede and surpass the weekly 
and the monthly, and tlie daily papers will then contain 
pictures as admirably drawn, engraved and printed as 
those now to be found in the best American magazines. 
By way of bringing about this blessed consummation 
he makes the following suggestion: 

‘“‘What I think, therefore, is an imperative necessity 
in this country at the present time is a technical school 
for artists who wish to become illustrators, engravers, 
or printers—not for students. Such a school cannot be 
started by any one artist, no matter how much he 
knows. For it would have to be equipped with, not 
only the ordinary appliances of an art school, but com- 
plete engraving outfits of all sorts, with presses for 
lithography, for etching and for letterpress printing, as 
well as three at least of the huge printing machines: 
one for fine magazine work, one for a daily paper, and 
a third for color-printing. Besides this, there should 
be stereotype and electrotype and type-foundries, and a 
book-bindery. At the head of each department, not a 
theorist or a lecturer, but a man of wide practical and 
successful experience should be placed, and the student 
should be able not enly to make his drawing, but to 
engrave it and print it, and do everything but distrib- 
ute it to the public.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Harold Russell contributes a very useful paper 
describing exactly the state of the English law on the 
subject of the preservation of birds and birds’ eggs. 
Mr. Edward Dicey writes an article in which he en- 
deavors to prove that the convention of 1884 did not 
surrender our suzerainty over the Transvaal, which 
was explicitly asserted by the treaty of 1881. He puts 
his trust in Chamberlain, believing that the duty of as- 
serting British suzerainty over the Transvaal could not 
be left in better hands. Mr. Swinburne writes on the 


poetical work of John Day, the Moulvie Rafiuddin 
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Ahmad has “ A Moslem’s View of the Pan-Islamic Re- 
vival,” and Mrs. Wolffsohn translates into English 
verse specimens of Italian folk-song. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review is a fair average number, 
with one or two articles of exceptional interest. 
Major Griffiths’ ‘‘ Khartoum in Sight” is noticed else- 
where. 
A ROYAL LORD-LIEUTENANT FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P., pleads for the ap- 
pointment of a royal prince as an Irish viceroy, on the 
understanding that he is not to be connected with any 
political party. He says: 

‘The royal visit to Ireland has necessarily produced 
many suggestions for the modification or abolition of 
the lord-lieutenancy and the establishment in Ireland 
of a royal residence. It would, perhaps, be worthy of 
consideration whether the lord-lieutenancy would not 
without act of Parliament, but simply by the applica- 
tion to Ireland of the constitutional principles which 
prevail in England, be wholly divested of its political 
character, and the establishment of a royal residence 
rendered at the same time feasible. 

“The Irish viceroyalty is an instance of arrested po- 
litical development. The charges brought against that 
institution of lowering the viceregal office to the level 
of a mere partisan and political appointment, and of 
being at times a focus of jobbery and corruption, could 
also be brought up to the time of the Irish Union, and 
for some decades after, against the kingly office itself. 
The viceroys continue to be political partisans, just as 
the English king was in former times a political par- 
tisan.” 

Mr. MacNeill’s proposal is ‘‘ to divest the viceroyalty, 
of all patronage, and to provide that the term of office 
should extend to a certain number of years and be 
absolutely unaffected by the change of administration. 
In that way the Irish viceroy might become in reality a 
representative in Ireland of the English constitutional 
sovereign. The acceptance of that office by a prince 
of the blood would, as a necessary consequence, entail 
a royal residence in Ireland.” 


AGAINST *‘ONE MAN ONE VOTE.” 


Mr. W. S. Lilly, in reviewing the books of M. Charles 
Benoist and Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, author of ‘‘ Gov- 
ernments and Parties in Continental Europe,” treats us 
to an ‘Object Lesson in Politics.” Mr. Lilly’s point is 
that universal suffrage has failed. Neither education 
nor compulsory voting or indirect election will, in his 
opinion, succeed in remedying matters. In France at 
the present moment the country is really governed by 
the delegates of the minority of the electors. There are 
altogether in France over 10,000,000 electors : 

“‘Of these, 7,147,903 are stated to have voted in the 
election of that year. The total number of votes ob- 
tained by the successful candidates was 4,512,550. The 
result, therefore, was that the majority of the electors, 
viz., 5,930,828, were not represented at all in the Cham- 
ber elected in 1893; that number being made up of 
8,018,024 who did not vote, and 2,912,804 who voted for 
unsuccessful candidates. Such is one result of univer- 
sal and equal suffrage in the country which originated 
it and which has carried it to its greatest perfection. 
The majority of sovereign men and citizens is abso- 
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lutely disfranchised. The country is ruled by the so- 
called representatives of a minority.” 

Mr. Lilly would give men votes according to their 
qualifications ; but the Belgian system, he says, is bet- 
ter than nothing: 

‘* Age, headship of a family, property and education 
ought to count; and it is better for them to count ac- 
cording to the rough-and-ready process of the Belgian 
constitutional revisionists than not to count at all.” 


THE HATES OF NAPOLEON. 

Mr. Charles Whibley, reviewing the recently pub- 
lished letters of Napoleon, dwells chiefly upon the evi- 
dence which they afford of Napoleon’s hates. Mr. 
Whibley says that this series of letters, for brutality 
and for persuasiveness, cannot be equaled in the liter- 
ature of the world : 

‘“The Napoleon who thus lays bare his naked soul is 
not a hero for the school-room or the pulpit. He is no 
warrior in kid gloves, anxious to do good and obey the 
rules of morality. He is, on the contrary, an egoist, 
magnificent and profound, who knows no other law than 
tyranny and triumph. Though France and her glory 
are ever on his tongue, it is Napoleon alone that gov- 
erns his heart; and on every page he betrays his hatred 
and contempt for everything and everybody that op- 
poses his progress toward the headship of the civilized 
world. Heis Machiavelliin action, Machiavellistrength- 
ened by the belief that his theory of cunning may in- 
stantly be put into practice. His correspondence con- 
tains a very gospel of hate. In the first place, he hated 
stupidity, and, alas ! he encountered it in all those to 
whom he entrusted the performance of his designs. 
Then he hated opposition by whomsoever offered; and 
remembering the superiority of his intelligence, you 
are not surprised that his hate expressed itself in a 
general irritation. But he reserved for three objects a 
peculiarly active detestution, and there is hardly a page 
in which Madame de Stiiel, England, and the pope do 
not receive a share of vituperation.” 

SWEDEN’S GRIEVANCE AGAINST NORWAY. 

Miss Constance Sutcliffe, in a paper entitled “Scan- 
dinavia and Her King,” thus states one of the griev- 
ances which the Swedes have against their Norwegian 
allies and fellow-subjects: 

‘* At the time of the union, Norway’s population con- 
sisted of only eight hundred and eighty-five thousand, 
an army of twenty-three thousand stood at the disposal 
of the Swedish commander-in-chief ; but now, while her 
population is reckoned at over two millions, she has 
only twelve thousand ready to join in the common 
cause. It is added that while every other country on 
the continent is making immense sacrifices for its 
military and naval defense, Norway is neglecting her 
coast-protection and arsenals in the same way as she 
grudges every kroner spent on her army and navy; 
that her system of mobilization and of organization is 
altogether antiquated; that she has no organized field 
commissariat; that she has an insufficiency of officers, 
and that their professional training is deficient; while 
the time devoted to the drilling and training of recruits 
is shorter than that of any country in Europe, some of 
the smallest German states alone excepted.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Hogarth writes at some length on ‘‘ Madame 
Geoffrin and Her Daughter.” Sir W. H. White replies 
out of the fullness of knowledge to a paper written by 
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aclever Eton boy on the speed of warships, in which he 
has no difficulty in showing that the Eton boy in ques- 
tion did not know his facts, and had fallen into a series 
of curious blunders, which were quite as bad as any of 
those frequently made by experienced journalists. Ver- 
non Lee discourses in her own fashion upon “ Imagina- 
tion in Modern Art,” and W. M. Fullerton describes his 
experiences of Arcachon. It is interesting to note that 
at Arcachon there lives a noble sorcerer who can pre- 
vent the crabs eating oysters, and effects marvelous 
cures of cases which all the doctors have given up. The 
article on the “Triumph of the Cossack” is noticed 
elsewhere. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


R. JOHN FOREMAN, who has written several 

very interesting articles concerning Spanish rule 

in the Philippine Islands, contributes a paper on Spain 

and her colonies. He has evidently no hope that Spain 
has any future in her colonies. 

‘¢The colonial is trammeled in every conceivable way. 
No scope is allowed for his genius; he is fettered at 
every turn by a network of restrictions and vexatious 
regulations. Their only remedy has been rebellion.” 

They naturally resort to their only remedy, and at 
the present moment seventy thousand insurgents are 
in the field against Spain in the Philippine Islands. Mr. 
Foreman says: 

‘““T have lived among them for several years; but even 
to those unacquainted with the islanders and the mal- 
administration of the colony it is not conceivable that 
seventy thousand men should risk their lives and for- 
ever abandon their homes without serious cause. Small 
brigand bands have always existed and always will, but 
in the recent movement, not yet totally extinguished, 
the flower of Luzon joined hands. And why? The ex- 
tortions and avarice of the Spanish employees; the 
impossibility to redress one’s wrongs without bribery; 
the corruption of all individuals, high and low, con- 
nected with the law courts: judicial persecutions by 
delaying sentences from one to ten years; banishments 
without trial, and the familiarity and consequent con- 
tempt of the native due to the frequent intermarriage 
of Spaniards with the women of the country, are only 
some of the causes of discontent. But superior to all 
this is the attitude of the priesthood.” 

The fundamental cause of hatred of Spanish rule is 
the domination of the monk. 
AN INDIAN ON BRITISH INDIA. 

Prof. A. S. Ghosh, writing upon the condition of his 
country, puts forward his suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the state of affairs at present existing. 

‘A more equitable employment of Indians in the ser- 
vices of their own country is one of the chief means for 
lessening the present economic drain from India, which 
is daily carrying away a part of her capital, and is 
thereby hampering her political and economic develop- — 
ment. Let British India cease to be a happy hunting 
ground for young Englishmen and she will soon become 
at least as prosperous and happy as the native states of 
India.” 

AUSTRALASIAN PROSPECTS. 

Mr. Oliphant Smeaton takes a rosy view as to the 
future of Australasia: 

“An era of steady expansion is now being inaugu- 
rated. With the early years of the twentieth century 
there is little reason to fear but that another great wave 
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of prosperity will be seen to sweep over the whole of 
Australasia—a prosperity that will be permanent be- 
cause it will be the result of honest work as well as of 
careful and legitimate trading. If, therefore, the finan- 
cial depression of 1893 has not wholly disappeared, it is 
already rapidly passing away, to be succeeded by the 
clear sunlight of recovered public credit.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is one paper devoted to the private life of Pitt, 
for the purpose of proving that he was very different 
from what he appeared to be. ‘Seldom, assuredly, 
among a nation’s illustrious sons has so mighty a spirit 
been allied to so gentle and guileless a heart.” There is 
a short paper describing an Old Bailey calendar of two 
hundred years ago. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HERE is more in the October number than has 
been found of late in this magazine. <A portrait 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling by W. Nicholson forms the 
frontispiece. 
‘“‘UNPUBLISHED NAPOLEON.” 


Under this title James Fitzmaurice-Kelly reviews M. 
Léon Lecestre’s two volumes of some eight hundred 
and eighty-five letters of Napoleon previously unknown. 
Of some thirty thousand letters in the national ar- 
chives, twenty thousand were issued under official super- 
vision ; the rest, as not likely to add to the great man’s 
glory, were withheld or tampered with. The new pub- 
lication thus contains ‘“ nothing but precisely those ma- 
terials which the house of Bonaparte thought most 
injurious to its founder’s memory” : 

“The lettres inédites manifest the great man in his 
smallest and most secret moods. He strikes no pictur- 
esque attitude after the manner of those two arch- 
poseurs Augustine and Rousseau, but unmasks him- 
self as he felt and as he was—petulant with his mother, 
bullying his brethren, speaking his mind to defaulting 
monarchs and to unsuccessful marshals, menacing, 
cajoling, stern, indulgent, reserved, exhorting, meddle- 
some, stealthy, frank—all by turns asinterest and oc- 
casion prompt. .. . But the fact remains, that even in 
his hours of pettiness he shows unabated the vigilance, 
energy, and resource of genius incarnate. Nowhere 
else is it possible to find such an example of masterful 
versatility, absorbing with equal intelligence the de- 
tails of a vast campaign and the contents of a letter 
from some nameless village priest.” 

‘““THE INTERNATIONAL ORIGINAL SIN.” 


The stirring which Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘ Macchiavelli” 
has given to the conscience of publicists appears afresh 
in Mr. T. G. Law’s essay on International Morality. 
There is, he contends, no such thing. It is ruled out by 
the fact that each state claims to be sovereign and in- 
dependent. Patriotism overrides humanity. ‘The 
origo mali is the claim of independent existence. This 
is the original blot, the International Original Sin.” 
Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum, has aiways seemed “the ex- 
tremity of wickedness” to Mr. Law, for, if heaven falls, 
hell must take its place. Yet, though now independ- 


ence and patriotism banish international morality. 
‘History has had, as yet, no experience of that event, 
that crisis in mundane affairs which must come some 
day, perhaps within two or three centuries, viz., the 
complete peopling of the whole habitable globe. The 
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effect of this upon morals, private and public, must be 
immense. .. . Possibly nations may then confederate 
into a universal commonwealth, with a central judici- 
ary and executive, forming a vast United States of 
Humanity. War may become a thing of the past, and 
the human conscience triumph for a time over Nature’s 
great law of battle.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Ernest E. Williams laughs at the Agricultural 
Commission’s Report for the dread with which it avoids 
the nameless thing (protection) ever present to its 
Mr. C. de Thierry labors to prove that Lord 
Beaconsfield was the founder of the modern Imperial- 
ism as against Lord Rosebery’s contention. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE chief feature of the National Review for Octo- 

ber is five papers entitled ‘Great Britain’s Op- 

portunity,” which are all devoted to setting forth the 

doctrine of bimetallism. The last of these contributions 

is by Mr. H. R. Beeton, and is devoted to the proposi- 

tion that France and the United States can maintain 
the ratio of 1514 to 1. 

WHAT CANADA WANTS. 

Mr. Arthur Shadwell, writing on ‘The Canadian 
Enigma,” declares that Canadian sentiment is not in the 
least in accord with the free-trade doctrines of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. He says: 

“What Canada wants to-day is discrimination in the 
English market against foreign produce, and, above all, 
against the United States. That would gratify sentiment 
and business at the same time. It would undoubtedly 
lead to a great expansion of the agricultural industry in 
the Dominion. Last year we imported ten times as much 
wheat from the States as from Canada; she could grow 
it all, without any doubt. There is plenty of room, and 
Canadians believe they could do it ina few years with 
a little encouragement. The effect of a slight preference 
in the English market, they say, would be to bring over 
hundreds of farmers in the Dakotas and other Northern 
States, who would become Canadian citizens and settle 
in Manitoba and the Northwest. However this may be, 
it is easy to see why such a programme should have at- 
tractions for Canada. The sturdiest free-trader does not 
venture to deny its popularity; he takes his stand on 
the improbability of England consenting to a preferen- _ 
tialarrangement. Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself admitted 
in the Daily Chronicle interview that the temptation 
would be almost irresistible.” 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil, of the London School Board, writ- 
ing on ‘‘ The Religious Issue in London” in the coming 
contest, pleads. for adding fhe Apostles’ Creed to the 
syllabus of religious instruction. He says: 

“It is not expedient to set up a system of religious 
instruction which would operate mainly as a religious 
test for teachers. In order to include the Apostles’ 
Creed in the syllabus of religious instruction it would 
not be necessary to do more than insert into the rule of 
the board dealing with religious instruction words to 
express that such instruction is to be given ‘on the 
basis of the Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ 
Creed.’ I would then leave it to the honor of teachers— 
and I trust them—to ask to be relieved from giving the 
religious instruction if their convictions did not enable 
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them conscientiously to teach on that basis. I do not 
want to institute a metaphysical inquisition into their 
mind or consciences.” 

MR. GISSING AS A NOVELIST. 

Frederick Dolman writes on “George Gissing’s 
Novels” from the point of view of a discriminating ad- 
mirer : 

“The slow growth of Mr. Gissing’s reputation as a 
novelist must be regarded as one of the literary prob- 
lems of the time. It is eleven years since the publica- 
tion of his first novel, ‘ Unclassed ;’ it is seven years 
since the appearance of ‘Demos’ convinced most of us 
who read the book that in him we had a writer of great, 
if not of supreme, power. To most households, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gissing’s books, with their rich quali- 
ties of dramatic force, realistic picturing, and trenchant 
style, are still strangers. ... This deficiency in the 
sense of humor... with his pessimism, has hitherto 
made his other fine qualities so unacceptable to men in 
the street.” y 

THE WEAK POINT OF TORPEDO BOATS. 

Capt. H. J. May replies to Admiral Colomb’s paper 
on ‘“ Future Naval Warfare” noticed in the September 
number of the REVIEW. Admiral Colomb backed the 
torpedo boat against the ironclad. Captain May in re- 
ply reminds us that the case in favor of the torpedo 
boat is by no means so strong as might be imagined : 

“Tt has been found that a very short stay at sea im- 
pairs the efficiency of these fragile craft to an enormous 
extent; the straim upon both officers and men is almost 
unendurable in anything but smooth weather, whilst 
the speed attained is often little more than half that 
with which a boat is credited. All the powers of Eu- 
rope have endeavored in maneuvers and at other times 
to have torpedo boats accompanying their main fleets, 
but in all cases the boats have been found to be such a 
drag and anxiety, owing to their unseaworthiness and 
liability to accidents, that it is now fully established 
that boats can only be relied 6n when they come fresh 
from their base. So that as the result of twenty years’ 
experience it has become recognized by all the principal 
maritime nations that the only method of insuring the 
efficiency of torpedo boats is to keep them in harbor, 
and also that their best chance of success is to rely upon 
surprise. Notwithstanding their speed, it is generally 
considered hopeless for these fragile craft to force their 
way to within six hundred yards of a battleship or 
cruiser bristling with quick-firing guns, unless their 
approach is shrouded by darkness, mist or fog.” 

The chief point which Captain May makes is that, 
whenever the wind rises, torpedo boats have to retire; 
otherwise they go to the bottom. Hence it is impossi- 
ble to blockade big, ships permanently by torpedo boats. 
They have only to wait until the wind rises and then 
the coast is clear. 

In the course of a horrifying article by Mr. J. Y. F 
Blake on ‘‘Native Rhodesia” several instances are re- 
lated of inexcusable barbarity practiced by the British 
troops in that country. This is one, given by Mr. Blake 
as told by a volunteer : 

“He and his party go out to rescue some whites—in- 
stead, they go toa distant ranch to recover some cattle 
which had been driven off, and which belonged to one 
member of the party. Ontheir tripthey came upon some 
friendly natives, mostly women and children, who were 
hoeing their mealies. The volunteers are ordered to 
fire—they do so, and eighteen or twenty innocent and 
unarmed creatures fall.” 
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COSMOPOLIS. 


6 c * OSMOPOLIS” for October, among several good 

articles, shows one by I. Zangwill, entitled 
‘Dreamers of the Ghetto in Congress,” from which we 
have quoted elsewhere. 

Max Miiller continues his contributions to the maga- 
zine with an essay on “ Beggars.” ‘Some of my beg- 
gar acquaintances were so clever and so well educated 
that they might easily have made a living for them- 
selves; but, as one of them told me when I thought I 
had made him thoroughly ashamed of himself and quite 
confidential, they preferred begging to any other kind 
of occupation. ‘Talk of shooting partridges or pheas- 
ants,’ he said, ‘talk of racing or gambling, there ts no 
sport like begging. There must always be risk in sport, 
and the risk in begging is very great. You are fight- 
ing,’ my informant said, ‘against tremendous odds. 
You ring at the door and you must first of all face a 
servant, who generally scrutinizes you with great sus- 
picion, and declines to take your name or your card un- 
less you have aclean shirt and a decent pair of boots. 
Then, after you have been admitted to the presence, you 
have to watch every expression of your enemy or your 
friend, asthe case may be. You have to face the clever- 
est people in the world, and you know all the time that. 
the slightest mistake in your looks or in the tone of 
your voice may lead to ruin. You may be kicked out 
of the house, and if you meet with a high-minded and 
public-spirited gentleman, who does not mind trouble 
and expense, you may find yourself in the hands of the 
police for trying to obtain money under false pretenses. 
No,’ he concluded, ‘I have known in my time what 
hunting, and shooting, and gambling are; but I assure 
you there is no sport like begging.’” 

ANDREW LANG AND ‘THE CHRISTIAN.” 

It is some time singe we have seen a book so artistic- 
ally lacerated as “‘The Christian” is in Andrew Lang’s 
review. Mr. Lang does not coniine himself to the 
rapier stabbing method, or to the grosser bludgeon, but 
combines the effective virtues of both. He says in gen- 
eral, after he has exhausted a detailed condemnation of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s masterpiece: “The book is a noisy, 
tedious thing, of froth, not with fire. It glares with 
patches of [ocal color. When one knows anything of 
the life described, one recognizes the falseness of the 
picture and distrusts the picture of the life one does not. 
know. The moral purpose of the art, like that ofa flam- 
boyant poster, may charm the illiterate, and the press. 
may be as complacent as usual. But literature has no 
concern with such work as ‘The Christian,’ nor true 
religion and undefiled with the hero,” 

In the course of an article on ‘Contemporary Scan- 
dinavian Belles-Lettres,” R. N. Bain admits some tech- 
nical skill of Ibsen in his last work, “John Gabriel 
Bjorkman,” which was the literary event of the year, 
but cannot feel any human interest in this ‘‘ wonder- 
fully well-planned puppet show.” He says they inhabit. 
a hideously unnatural world of their own; their un- 
mitigated egoism has absolutely free scope. Mr. Bain 
also traces the fall of letters in Denmark after the de- 
fection of Jorgensen from the symbolists, who recently 
became a Catholic. He calls Gustav Froding, the very 
youngest of the Swedish poets, one of the most brilliant 
of their number. 

The French section has articles on ‘Foreign Diplo- 
mats of the Eighteenth Century” and ‘‘The Dramatic 
Renaissance in Spain.” 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


O the second September number of the Revue M. 
Pinon contributes a careful paper entitled, ‘‘Who 
Will Exploit China?’ acknowledging his indebtedness 
to information supplied by an unnamed traveler who 
happened to be in the Far East at the time of the out- 
break of the Chino-Japanese war. It is a relief to find 
that M. Pinon does not believe in the ‘ yellow peril” 
with which Europe has been so eloquently threatened. 
The three hundred and fifty or four hundred millions of 
Chinamen are not, he says, of the stuff out of which 
great conquering races are made. The vast majority of 
them are small proprietors or little traders, absorbed in 
their own petty interests, unenterprising—emphatically 
producers, not fighters. The real ‘yellow peril” is not 
that Europe may be swallowed up by advancing hordes 
of Chinese, but that the opening up of China to trade 
may produce baleful results of both an economic and a 
social kind. 

What are the principal states which are competitors 
for this gigantic prize? First, of course, is Russia, 
whose earliest treaty with China dates back to 1689. 
Russia and Great Britain are the two powers of Europe 
which have understood since the dawn of the eighteenth 
century that Europe is not the world. Whilethe powers 
around them were wasting their resources in fruitless 
struggles, Great Britain and Russia were steadily found- 
ing new empires beyond the seas. The single aim of 
Russia’s policy has been to obtain a free port on a free 
sea, and M. Pinon, in tracing the successive moves in 
the game, shows how at every turn Russia has found 
herself checked and hampered by Great Britain. 

The enormous modern development of Canada, which 
may be said to date from the Canadian Pacific, and of 
which we have lately heard so much, fits into the 
whole game merely as one of Great Britain’s moves. 
Russia played the Trans-Siberian Railroad; Great Brit- 
ain followed suit with the Canadian Pacific. Thus do 
events group themselves when viewed in the perspective 
of history. M. Pinon informs us that on the outbreak 
of the Chino-Japanese war Great Britain helped China 
by every possible underhand means, but that when the 
victory of Japan was assured she abruptly turned round 
and adopted the cause of the victor. To this M. Pinon 
attributes the decline of British influence in Pekin, and 
thenceforward he says the competitors for the Chinese 
prize were reduced to two—Russia and Japan. It is 
needless to go over again th» old story of how Japan was 
deprived in a great measure of the fruits of her victory. 
The upshot of the matter, according to M. Pinon, is 
that Russia by means of her railroads is sure to obtain 
a great part of the profits of exploiting China; Ger- 
many finds herself left out in the cold, in spite of her 
arrogant interference in Far Eastern politics, between 
the Franco-Russian, Franco-Belgian, and American syn- 
dicates ; while Great Britain is hopelessly checked at 
every turn by Russian and French influence in Pekin. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Lévy has a well-informed article on the apprecia- 
tion in the price of grain and the depreciation of silver. 
He looks forward to a time when there will be a com- 
plete and absolute divorce and separation between the 
grain and the silver markets of the world, and then, he 
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is sanguine enough to expect, we shall have heard the 
last of bimetallism ! 

Among other articles in the Revue may be mentioned 
M. Michel’s on the diplomatic missions of the great 
painter, Peter Paul Rubens, from 1627 to 1630, and M. 
Sorel’s paper on the Neapolitan Republic, part of his 
series on Europe and the Directory. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HAMELLE contributes to the Nowvelle Revue 

« astudy of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, under the title of 

‘* An Englishman of To-day.” Itis mainly biographical, 

and may be called intelligently appreciative, though 

there are of course many threads in the complicated 

web of South African politics which this Freichman 

has not been able to seize. He thinks that the famous 

committee resulted in revealing Rhodes as the champion 
par excellence of a race and of an idea. 

In the first September number M. Pesce has an enter- 
taining paper on submarine boats. Fora whole century 
the great naval powers of the world have been experi- 
menting and endeavoring to produce some such mar- 
velous submarine vessel as the Nautilus, familiar to 
allreaders of Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” It would be tedious to trace in detail 
the improvements which successive engineers have 
effected in the form, construction, and motive-power of 
these vessels, which seem destined one day to play so 
important a part in naval warfare. So far, in M. Pesce’s 
opinion, the last word has been said by Mr. Holland, the 
winner of the competition established in 1888 by the 
United States Naval Department. Mr. Holland’s boat 
presents several remarkable divergencies from the 
lines usually followed by his predecessors. It has a 
double motive-power—steam for ordinary navigation, 
and electric for ascending to the surface of the water 
and for descending. It is furnished with a regulator 
which prevents it from descending more than twenty- 
one yards below the surface, probably a sufficient depth 
for most people, except, of course, the Prince of Monaco. 

M. Mauclair’s essay on “ Perversity” recalls Dr. Nor- 
dau and “ Degeneration,” for he means by the term all 
that quality of the abnormal in literature, art, and 
philosophy, as well as in the physical life of man, which 
is so much regretted by those of us who retain our san- — 
ity. It is impossible to feel any sympathy with a writer 
like M. Mauclair, who says in so many words that the 
extreme austerity of Pascal, the ecstasies of St. Theresa, 
of Boehme, and of Swedenborg, the intoxication of Poe, 
the methodic hallucinations of Poe, and the artistic 
aberrations of Hokusai, are all absolutely analogous to 
the erotic mania of the Marquis de Sade. To say that 
is to destroy the postulates, the ultimate foundations 
upon which we all of us act, M. Mauclair included, 
every hour of our lives. We could forgive M. Mauclair 
his heresies if they explained anything. But they 
simply enable him to ticket everything he does not un- 
derstand as ‘‘ perverse” or ‘‘abnormal.” He cannot ex- 
plain the case of a lady of his acquaintance who is so 
systematic a kleptomaniac that she has an arrangement 
with the shops she frequents that she shall not be dis- 
turbed in her thieving. M. Mauclair thinks that in all 
ages women are ‘the great examples of the abnormal 
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Bacchanals, priestesses of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
riotous Mimallonides, sorceresses from Asian harems, 
Syrian poisoners, medizwval mad girls—the eternal 
feminine throws a sinister shadow across the page of 
history, from Circe and Medea of old to the fascinating 
Brinvilliers. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


BERENGER contributes to the second Septem- 
« ber number a painstaking article on ‘‘The 
Education of the People in France and in England.” 
He informs us, for example, that ‘‘ University Hall” is 
“the outcome of a novel by Humphry Ward.” Mr. 
Ward must really admit France, as well as England 
and America, toa knowledge of his wife’s fame. But 
it would be unfair to judge M. Bérenger by this slip. 
He has “‘ got up” the university extension movement in 
England, as well as the growth of polytechnics and tech- 
nical education, very conscientiously. This is of course 
well-known ground, and it is much more interesting to 
note the conclusions at which M. Bérenger has arrived. 
These are: (1) England and France are about equal in 
respect of secondary education and of technical and 
professional education. There is yet much to do, but 
only in matters of detail; the essential points have been 
seized. In respect of general intellectual education and 
of moral and social education, England is ahead of 
France by her university extension, her university set- 
tlements, and the people’s palace. (2) The State has 
helped popular education more in England than in 
France, where secondary education only receives a sub- 
vention of 130,000 francs in 1897. (3) Education (by 
which M. Bérenger no doubt means secondary educa- 
tion) is not free in England as it is in France, where the 
teaching profession offers no career, and the work is 
naturally done badly in consequence. (4) In England 
every class—the aristocracy, the great merchants and 
manufacturers, university professors, teachers of all 
kinds, bodies of workmen, and individual workingmen 
—have all contributed to the work of popular educa- 
tion, whereas in France the subject only interests the 
teachers themselves and a few publicists and the work- 
ing classes. The elementary teacher in France who 
receives £48 a year and works ten hours a day, and 
the young workman, are the people who do the work 
of secondary education, generally without hope of 
reward. Certainly it is not creditable to the rich and 
cultured classes in France, who have never troubled 
themselves to be missionaries of culture and “sweet 
ness and light” to the wage-earners and producers. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. ; 
HERE are signs that the Italian women are awak- 
ening at last to a sense of their moral responsi- 
bilities. Ina really eloquent article in the Rassegna 
Nazionale (September 1) the well-known writer, 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, appeals to her sisters to take 
their share in the moral and intellectual regeneration 
of the Italian nation. A new women’s association, 
“The National League of Social Peace,” has recently 
been founded in Rome by the Countess di Brazza (née 
Cora Slocomb). Its object is to educate women in an 
intelligent patriotism and an understanding of the so- 
cial needs of their country; they are to devote them- 
selves mainly to the improvement of education on its 
moral and social sides, and to elevating the moral tone 
of domestic life. The means to be employed include 
the formation of circulating libraries, the holding of 
conferences, private correspondence, and the ventila- 
tion of their views in the press. 

The official Italian view of the present European situ- 
ation may be gathered from two articles in the Nuova 
Antologia (September 16): one on the effects of the 
Franco-Russian alliance in the Far East, the other on 
the recent visit of King Humbert to Homburg. In the 
former, the author, Professor Nocentini, maintains that 
the alliance in no way ffects the political situation in 
Europe, but is really intended as a means of resisting 
English encroachments in the Far East. England, it is 
asserted, has always stood in the way of the colonial and 
territorial expansion of both France and Russia, and it is 
the destruction of her prestige in the East which is the 
immediate aim of the dual alliance. The second article, 
describing the German military maneuvers at Hom- 
burg, at which the author, Signor E. Arbib, appears to 
have been present, is written quite frankly in the inter- 
ests of the Triplice. The beautiful friendship between 
Humbert and William is dilated on with characteristic 
Italian effusion, and the German nation is credited 
with every heroic and amiable virtue. 

Bessarione, amid much learned matter, has a very 
interesting article on the various readings of the peti- 
tion for bread in the Lord’s Prayer, which in the Coptic 
version still in use runs, ‘‘ Give us this day the bread of 
to-morrow.” This, it appears, is a very ancient render- 
ing, also adopted in the Alexandrian Church, where a 
spiritual and not a material interpretation was always 
placed on the petition. To-day the rendering only ex- 
ists in the Coptic Church ‘‘as a last echo of an exegesis 
which dates from the earliest Christian times, and 
which, whatever its scientific value, does not lack a 
certain noble beauty at once intellectual and moral.” 
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| THE NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON: A MEMOIR. BY 


I.—THE PERSONALITY OF THE POET. 


HE late Earl of Selborne wrote shortly before his 

death, ‘‘Lord Tennyson realizes to me more than 

any one else I have known the heroic idea. He was 

great in himself as well as in his work. The foremost 

man in my eyes of all his generation, and entitled to be 

ranked with the greatest of all the generations before 
him.” 

Lord Selborne’s estimate is shared by multitudes who 
never had, like Lord Selborne, the advantage of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with one who, as James Russell 
Lowell finely says, has been recognized by all English- 
‘speaking men “‘as the laureate of the tongue and not 
only of the nation.” For, as Jowett remarked, ‘‘ Those 
who read Tennyson attentively and consecutively know 
much more about him than can ever be learnt .by pass- 
ing observation.” He lived out his own doctrine, which 
he once defined in a letter to a workingman who had 
sent him a copy of some verses, ‘‘ Poetry should be the 
flower and fruit of a man’s life in whatever stage of it, 
to be a worthy offering to the world.” Tennyson’s 
poetry was indeed from first to last “‘the flower and 
fruit of his life,” and this it is which adds such intense 
interest to these fascinating volumes which have this 
month been published by Macmillan. Seventeen years 
ago Mr. Froude truly said, writing to the son who is the 
biographer of the poet, ‘‘ Your father has two exist- 
ences. Spiritually he lives in all our minds in formsas 
imperishable as diamonds, which time and change have 
no power over.” 

Every reader of Tennyson’s poetry will turn to these 
volumes with a keen interest of curiosity not unmixed 
with aslight sense of fear. To this possibly Mr. Froude, 
by his life of Carlyle, has somewhat contributed. The 
feeling which causes some persons never to wish to 
meet the authors of any book that has given them great 
pleasure, fearing the disenchantment of familiarity, will 
make some hesitate to read this revealing of the inti- 
mate life of the poet, who for so many years has been as 
a high priest in the inner sanctuary of their souls. They 
may dismiss their fear. There is nothing within these 
two handsome volumes which will in any way jar upon 
their highest ideal of their spiritual teacher. His son 
may be congratulated upon having presented his father 
to the world, if not as ‘‘one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite,” nevertheless as an entirely human and altogether 
admirable personality—a man among men, whose pri- 
vate life and relations to his fellow-men were such as 
might have been expected from the work which they 
bear as their flower and fruit. 

What volumes they are, a perfect treasury of all 
manner of literary jewels! From the queen upon the 
throne down to the humblest of her subjects, they are 
all represented here at their best, for the genial temper 
and sympathetic genius of the poet suffuses them all 
with the light and warmth of its own mellow radiance, 

‘and we are introduced, as it were, into a great assembly 
of the worthiest, a Valhalla of the nineteenth century, 
in which all those whose names are most familiar and 
honored amongst us stand grouped in friendliest famil- 
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iarity round the poet. A great life nobly lived down 
to its perfect close—the verdict pronounced by all when: 
he died—is simply confirmed by a perusal of these 
volumes. 

At the close, various eminent men express their im- 
pressions of Lord Tennyson. The late Master of Balliol, 
in a short monograph which occupied him during the 
last days of his life, speaks of him as “always living in 
an attitude of humor. His humor,” he says, “was 
constant, though he never, or hardly ever, made puns 
or witticisms.” Sir Francis Palgrave, after forty-three 
years of unwavering friendship, declares ‘‘the domina- 
ting note Lord Tennyson left with him was that of 
lovableness” ; while the Duke of Argyll describes him 
as ‘“‘a man of the noblest humility he had ever known.” 
All these estimates, and more besides, are explained 
and justified by the collection of letters, memoranda 
and reminiscences which the present Lord Tennyson 
has embodied in a biography. It is a model of what 
such memoirs should be. The son speaks seldom in his 
own person, but at the close of his preface he expresses 
the opinion, which will be shared by most of his read- 
ers, that ‘“‘the main and enduring factors of his father’s 
special influence over the world lie in his power of ex- 
pression, the perfection of his workmanship, his strong 
common sense, his humility and open-hearted and help- 
ful sympathy.” ‘‘History,” Lord Tennyson wrote, “is 
half dream. Aye, even the man’s life in the letters of 
the man.” But undoubtedly the letters, though they 
may be half dream, enable us the better to understand 
the poems, which, after all, to the immense majority, 
willalways be the best interpreters of the poet’s life., 


iI.—HIS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Tennyson himself thought that the poem of ‘“ Merlin 
and the Gleam” would be enough of biography for 
those friends who advised him to write about himself. 
Of this poem, his son gives us an interpretation in the 
preface which may be briefly summarized as follows: 
From his boyhood Alfred Tennyson had felt the magic 
of the spirit of poetry which he personified as Merlin. 
It bade him follow throughout his work a pure and 
high ideal, with a simple and single devotedness of de- 
sire to ennoble the life of the world. This helped him 
through doubts and difficulties to endure seeing Him 
who is invisible. In his youth he sang of nature and of 
the surroundings of his early home, and of the imag- 
inary beings with which he peopled them. The croak 
of the raven was heard in the harsh voice of unsym- 
pathetic critics; but still the inward voice told him not 
to be faint-hearted, but to follow the ideal. Then he 
sang the songs of country life, and the joys and griefs 
of country folks. But by degrees, having learned some- 
what of the réal philosophy of life and of humanity 
from his own experience, he celebrated the glory of 
human love and of human heroism, and of human 
thought, intending in his epic of ‘‘King Arthur” to 
typify the life of man, representing therein some of 
the great religions of the world. The death of Arthur 
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Hallam darkened his world, but after a time he fought 
with death, and came out victorious with the stronger 
faith and hope which he expressed in ‘“‘In Memoriam.” 
This faith and hope never forsook him through the 
future years. Up to the end he faced death with the 
same earnest and unfailing co trage that he had always 
shown, but with an added sense of the awe and mystery 
of the infinite. That, says his biographer, is ‘the 
reading of the poet’s riddle as he gave it to me.” 

Thus it will be seen that the life, the philosophy, the 
poetry of Tennyson constitute his Message to his race. 
In his ‘‘ Idylls” he tells us he tried to teach men those 
things and the nature of the ideal. ‘‘I have a great 
conception of your father,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in 
1895, ‘‘as a philosopher. The sage of Chelsea, a genius, 
too, was small in comparison with him.” In like man- 
ner wrote the Master of Balliol: ‘‘Your poetry, has an 
element of philosophy more to be considered than any 
real philosophy in England.” In letters and conver- 
sation recorded in his memoir, we have innumerable 
bright points which bring into clearer relief this phil 
osophy which the masters of our time held in such high 
honor. The essence of it stated in many forms, vary- 
ing according to whether he was writing to his sov.- 
ereign or to some unknown correspondent, is always 
the same. After a conversation with Bishop Lightfoot, 
Tennyson wrote: 

The life after death, Lightfoot and I agreed, is the cardinal 
point of Christianity. I believe that God reveals himself in 
every individual soul; and my idea of heaven is the per- 
petual ministry of one soul to another. 


His whole hope was anchored on eternity. On this 
subject there isan extract given from the queen’s pri- 
vate journal which is very interesting : 

He talked of the many friends he had lost, and what it 
would beif he did not feel and know that there was another 
world, where there would be no partings; and then he spoke 
with horror of the unbelievers and philosophers who would 
make you believe there was no other world, no immortality, 
who tried to explain all away in a miserable manner. We 
agreed that were such a thing possible God, who is love, 
would be far more cruel than any human being.—-Vol. II., 
p. 457. 

He felt he had firm holding ground for his anchor on 
the other side, and as he wrote to her majesty on an- 
other occasion : 

Asto the sufferings of this momentary life, we can but 
trust that in some after-state, when we see clearer, we shall 
thank the Supreme Power for having made us, through 
these, higher and greater beings.—Vol. II., p. 444. 

He was a man saturated through and through with 
faith in the invisible world which encompassed him, 
and of which he believed he had direct personal experi- 
ence in those periods of trance or of mystic meditation 
which he described in his “‘ Ancient Sage,” and which he 
explained with more personal reference to his own ex- 
perience to Professor Tyndall. Always it is with him, 
as he on one occasion exclaimed, ‘‘ What matters any- 
thing in this world without full faith in immortality of 
the soul and of love?” Shakespeare and the Bible were 
his books of books. Jowett says : 

He spoke of two things, which he conceived to be beyond 
the intelligence of man, and it was certainly not repeated by 
him from any irreverence; the one, the intellectual genius 
of Shakespeare—the other the religious genius of Jesus 
Christ.—Vol. II., p. 465. 

On the first day he came downstairs after a long ill- 
ness, having then reached three-score years and ten, he 
talked with his children about Job, which he thought 
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one of the greatest of books, and asked for St. John, 
the ‘‘ Little children love one another” passage, and 
‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.” In “Crossing the Bar,” 
which his son told him when he wrote it was the crown 
of his life’s work, he said, ‘“‘It came in a moment.” A 
moment, indeed, of sudden inspiration. He explained 
the Pilot as ‘The Divine and Unseen who is always 
guiding us.” 

There was ever present with him the thought that 
this life was but a shadow, and but a small part of the 
great world’s life. And again he says : 

Matter is a greater mystery than mind. Whatsucha thing 
as a spirit is apart from God and man I have never been able 
to conceive. Spirit seems to me to be the reality of the 
world.—Vol. II., p. 424. 

In the chapter on ‘‘In Memoriam” his son dwells at 
some length on his father’s religious faith. He says 
that while religion was no nebulous abstraction for 
him, he dreaded the dogmatism of sect and the rash 
definitions of God. A week before his death he talked 
long of the personality and of the love of God. For 
him the world was but the shadow of God, and the sor- 
rows of nature and the miseries of the world were but 
preludes, necessary as things are,to the higher good. 
Humility was to him the only true attitude of the 
human soul, and he spoke with the greatest reserve of 
the unfathomable mysteries of which many men love 
to dogmatize. His faith in the hidden purpose of the 
Infinite Power was to him the breath of life, and never 
failed him to the very end. 





Ill._—THE POET LAUREATE AND THE QUEEN. 


After this exposition of philosophy, which was to him 
the religion and the stay of his life, the most interesting 
passages in the book are those which describe the rela- 
tions between her majesty and her poet laureate. The 
memoir is dedicated to her majesty, and opens with an 
unpublished version of the dedication to the queen 
which was written in 1851. Init he expresses a trustin 
“her woman’s nature, kind and true,” and he did not 
trust in vain. They became personal friends, and no 
letters in the book are more interesting than those ex- 
changed between the sovereign and her subject. When 
he met her, which he did for the first time in 1862, after 
the death of the prince consort, they took to each other 
at once: : 

He said that she stood pale and statue-like before him, 
speaking in a quiet, unutterably sad voice. ‘There was a 
kind of stately innocence about her.” She said many kind 
things to him, such as ‘* Next to the Bible * In Memoriam’ is 
my comfort.”—Vol. I., p. 485. 

Writing to Lady Augusta Stanley immediately after 
the interview, Tennyson said: 

Ihave a very imperfect recollection of what I didsay. Nor 
indeed—which perhaps you may think less excusable—do I 
very well recollect what her majesty said to me; but I 
loved the voice that spoke, for being very blind I am much 
led by the voice, and blind as I am and as I told herI was I 
yet could dimly perceive so great an expression of sweetness 
in her countenance as made me wroth with those imperfect 
cartes de visite of her majesty which Mayall once sent me.-— 
Vol. I., p. 486. ‘ 

Lady Tennyson was also much impressed with the 
fact, which every one noted at the jubilee, that the 
queen is so much better looking than her portraits. 
“Her face,” she wrote, “is full of intelligence and is 
very mobile and full of sympathy. A. was delighted 
with the breadth and freedom of her mind.” 
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The queen’s letters to Lord Tennyson are just like the 
queen, characterized by the same strong traits of affec- 
tion and sympathy which distinguish all the letters 
written from her heart. Here, for instance, is an ex- 
tract from a letter which she wrote acknowledging a 
telegram received from him on the fiftieth anniversary 
of her marriage day. She wrote: 

How kind it is of you to have written those beautiful lines, 
and to have sent the telegram for this ever-dear day, which 
I will never allow to be considered a sad day. The reflected 
light of the sun which has set still remains. It is full of 
pathos, but also full of joyful gratitude, and he, who has left 
me nearly thirty years ago, surely blesses me still.—Vol. IL., 
p. 452, 

Again, after the death of the Duke of Albany, she 
wrote to him: 

Almost all I needed most to lean on—and who helped and 
comforted—are taken from me! But though all happiness 
is at an end for me in this world, I am ready to fight on, 
praying that I may be supported in bearing my heavy cross, 
and in trying to be of use and help to this poor dear young 
widow of my darling child, whose life, which was so bright 
and happy for barely two years, has been utterly crushed! 
But she bears it admirably, with the most gentle patience 
and courageous and unmurmuring resignation. 

Of Tennyson’s own letters to the queen we can only 
give one or two extracts. The first is that from the 
letter which he wrote to her on her first jubilee day, 
1887: 

The multitude are loud, but They are silent. Yetif the 
dead, as I have often felt, though silent, be more living than 
the living—and linger about the planet in which their earth- 
life was passed—then they, while we are lamenting that they 
are not at our side, may still be with us; and the husband, 
the daughter, and the son, lost by your majesty, may rejoice 
when the people shout the name of their queen.—Vol. II, p. 
448, 

Only in one.case does the correspondence trench upon 
the burning question_of politics. Tennyson wrote: 

The queen has a wonderful knowledge of politics, quite 
wonderful; and her sagacity about them seems unerring. 
The queen never mistakes her people.—Vol. II., p. 350. 


When they met in 1883 the queen records in her pri- 
vate Journal] that he spoke of Ireland and the wicked- 
ness of ill-using poor animals, and said: ‘‘I am afraid I 
think the world is darkened; I daresay it will brighten 
again.” The poet’s political opinions were well known. 
He loved Mr. Gladstone, but hated his Irish policy. In 
this it is.probable the queen agreed with him not a 
little. Hence in 1886, when’ Mr. Gladstone committed 
himself to home rule, the queen wrote: ‘“‘I cannot in 
this letter allude to politics, but I know what your feel- 
ings must be.” Tennyson was not slow to rise to this 
friendly lead, and wrote : 

Since your majesty touches upon the disastrous policy of 
the day, I may say that I wish I may be in my own grave be- 
yond sight and hearing when an English army fires upon the 
Loyalists of Ulster.—P. 446, 

With such phantoms cf the imagination even the 
sanest of men can torment themselves at will ! 

We cannot resist making one other extract from the 
royal correspondence. In the middle of a letter to Ten- 


nyson, written on October 9, 1883, the queen bursts out 
with the following hearty expression of opinion: 

How I wish you could suggest means of crushing those hor- 
rible publications whose object is to promulgate scandal and 
calumny which they invent themselves!—Vol. II., p. 437. 

One wonders wha: pestilent gadfly it was that stung 
her majesty into this ebullition of wrath. 
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IV.—THE POET AS POLITICIAN. 


Tennyson’s views on politics are written out large in 
his poems. 

When he was at college the misery of the poorer 
classes filled him with an earnest desire to improve the 
condition of the masses of the people. He was in those 
days a strong Liberal and an enthusiastic reformer. 
When he was asked what politics he held, he replied, 
“T am of the same politics as Shakespeare Bacon, and 
every sane man.” 

He was a Conservative-Liberal—a Whig rather thana 
Radical. Late in life he declared: 

Men of education, experience, weight, and wisdom must 
continue to come forward. They who will not be ruled by 
the rudder willin the end be ruled by the rock.—Vol. IL., p. 
339. 


But he was not opposed to semi-socialist legislation. 
He admired the graduated property-tax in Victoria, 
saying that a modified tax of the same nature would 
soon have to be passed in England. 

Owing to a kind of ancestral tradition, he hated 
Russia, and was always touch-and-go with noble rage 
whenever any complaint was made concerning Russian 
policy anywhere; more especially in connection with 
the Poles and the Jews. And yet no man ever ex- 
pressed more beautifully the aspiration for an Anglo- 
Russian alliance than he did in his welcome to the 


’ Duchess of Edinburgh, when, speaking of the bridal 


pair, he prayed that some diviner air should breathe 
through the world and change the hearts of men, so 
that there might be— 

Howsoever this wild world may roll 

Between your peoples true and manful peace. 

In one of his earliest poems, ‘‘ England and America 
in 1782,” he bade England to be proud of those “strong 
sons of thine who wrenched their rights from thee.” 

So far from sharing the feelings of James Russell 
Lowell’s grandmother, who every July Fourth draped 
the knocker of her door in crape, he exulted in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, believing that England should 
recognize that its authors taught the lesson they had 
learned from the motherland. The same note of proud 
recognition of the essentially English character of the 
men who rebelled against George III. finds continual 
expression. 

His son republishes his first draft of ‘‘ Hands all 
Round,” in which the following stanza occurs that is 
omitted in the later editions: 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit thou not the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round, 
—Vol. I., 346. 

In his closing years he continued to indulge the great 
hope that the United States might enter into a close 
alliance with the federated British empire. Few ob- 
jects were dearer and nearer to the heart of Tennyson 
than the promotion of imperial federation. He believed 
that such a federation would be the strongest force for 
good and for freedom that the world had ever known. 


His son said: 
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One of the deepest desires of his life was to help the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of an empire by the most intimate union of 
every part of our British empire. He believed that every 
different member so united would, with a heightening of 
individuality to each member, give such strength and great- 
ness and stability to the whole, as would make our empire a 
faithful and fearless leader in all that is good throughout all 
the world.—Vol. II., p. 223. 

It is interesting to notice that, so long ago as the early 
seventies, the poet was praying for measures to unite 
the colonies with the motherland which have only re- 
cently been adopted. He wrote: 

How strange England cannot see her true policy lies in a 
close union with our colonies !—Vol. II., p. 101. 

And again: 

A general council for the purposes of defense sounds to us 
sensible. He advocated intercolonial conferences in Eng- 
land, and was of opinion that the foremost colonial ministers 
ought to be admitted to the privy council or to some other 
imperial council, where they could have a voice in imperial 
affairs.—Vol. II., p. 109. 

It was always a pleasure to him tothink that English 
men of letters might largely undo the mischief that had 
been done by men of affairs. For instance, he wrote to 
the scholars of Brooklyn Public School No. 9, who had 
sent him an album of his own verses : 

Such kindly memorials as yours make me hope that, 
though the national bond between England and America was 
broken, the natural one of blood and language may bind us 
closer and closer from century to century.—Vol. II., p. 312. 

He ever recognized that “it isthe authors more than 
the diplomatists who make nations love one another.” 
When the Americans were about to celebrate their cen- 
tenary he wrote to Walt Whitman : 

The coming year should give new life toevery American 
who has breathed a breath of that soul which inspired the 
great founders of the American Constitution, whose work 
you are tocelebrate. Truly, the mother country, pondering 
on this, may feel that how much soever the daughter owes to 
her, she, the mother, has, nevertheless, something to learn 
from thedaughter. Especially I would note the care taken 
to guard a noble Constitution from rash and unwise innova- 
vators.—Vol. II., p. 345. 

This was not the only reference which Tennyson made 
to that clause of the American Constitution which oper- 
ates so effectually as a bar upon heedless or revolutionary 
change. When, in 1885, Mr. Boswell Smith published 
letters against disestablishment, Tennyson wrote to 
him sympathetically, and added : 

As to any vital changes in our constitution, I could wish 
that some of our prominent polititians, who look to America 
as theirideal, might borrow from her an equivalent to that 
conservatively restrictive provision under the Fifth Article 
of her Constitution. I believe it would be a great safeguard 
to our own in these days of ignorant and reckless theorists.— 
Vol. II., p. 815. 

Closely allied to his passionate sense of brotherhood 
with English-speaking men all round the world, was his 
anxiety to strengthen the race, especially on the sea, so 
that it would not fear to speak with its enemies at the 
gate: His ‘“‘ Rifleman Form” was largely instrumental 
in launching the volunteer movement, and in this 
memoir we have another patriotic song hitherto unpub- 
lished. It is entitled ‘“‘ Jack Tar,” and begins thus: 
They say some foreign powers have laid their heads together 

To break the pride of Britain, and bring her on Ler knees, 
There’s a treaty, so they tell us, of some dishonest fellows 

To break the noble pride of the Mistress of the Seas. 

Up, Jack Tars, and save us! 
The whole world shall not brave us! 
Up and save the pride of the Mistress of the Seas ! 


He was a determined opponent of home rule, and a 
fervent believer in the institutions of his country, from 
the crown downward. As a peer, the only part he took 
in politics was to‘use his influence with Mr. Gladstone 
in favor of an arrangement with the House of Lords 
when the county franchise was under consideration. 
Considering these were Lord Tennyson’s views, it is not 
very surprising to learn that Mr. Carlyle once said: 

Alfred always from the beginning took a grip at the right 
side of every question.—Vol. II., p. 241. 

But itis rather remarkable to know that Mr. Glad- 
stone, on offering him his peerage, told his son that he 
believed that the laureate’s political poems were among 
the wisest of political utterances. ‘Theonly difficulty 
in Gladstone’s mind,” says the biographer, ‘was that 
my father might insist on wearing his wideawake in 
the House of Lords!’ No doubt his poems appeal to 
the essential conservatism of Mr. Gladstone’s nature. 
Tennyson regarded Mr. Gladstone with great personal 
affection, but he records his opinion that no prime min- 
ister of England should ever be an orator. 





V.—SOME LITERARY JUDGMENTS. 


As might be expected from a poet who read so much and 
read so constantly, the Memoir bristles with literary 
judgments which are thrown out as passing obiter 
dicta, but some of which are more carefully expressed. 
For instance, of Edgar Allan Poe he said that, taking 
his poetry and prose together, he was the most original 
American genius. Shakespeare, of course, was to him 
sole and supreme, far away above and beyond all other 
poets. ‘*No one hasever drawn the true passion of love 
like Shakespeare.” ‘“Hamlet” was “the greatest creation 
of literature.” He was fascinated by Byron’s poetry 
when a boy; although he regarded him as endlessly 
clever, he never cared for his poems later in life: 

Keats he placed on a lofty pinnacle. ** He would have been 
among the very greatest of us if he had lived. There is 
something of the innermost soul of poetry in almost every- 
thing he ever wrote.”—Vol. II., p. 286. 

Of Shelley he said: ‘He is often too much in the 


- clouds for me, but in his blank verse he is perhaps the 


most skillful of the moderns.” He drew a great dis- 
tinction between Keats, Shelley, Byron, and the sage 
poets of old, whoare both great thinkers and great artists. 

Goethe lacked the divine intensity of Dante, but he was 
among the wisest of mankind, as well as a great artist.—Vol. 
II., p. 288. 

‘Edel sei der Mensch” he regarded as one of the 
noblest of all poems. Again he said: 

Scott is the most chivalrous literary figure of this century, 
and the author with the widest range since Shakespeare.— 
Vol. II., p. 372. 

Wordsworth at his best seemed to him on the whole 
the greatest poet since Milton, and his line, ‘‘ Whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns,” is almost the 
grandest in the English language. 

“Poets,” said Tennyson, ‘enrich the blood of the 
world,” but in fulfilling this function they need to be 
enriched themselves by the work of their predecessors. 
Tennyson’s judgments are perhaps more important as 
illustrating the material which ministered most to his 
own mental and spiritual growth than for any other 
reason. It is interesting to note that Tennyson was not 
too old to recognize, the year before he died, the merits 
of Rudyard Kipling’s “‘ English Flag.” 
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Kipling’s reply to Tennyson’s note of praise is charac- 
teristic and good. He wrote: 

When the private in the ranks is praised by the general he 
cannot presume to thank him, but he fights the better next 
day.—Vol. IL., p. 392. 





VI.—SOME TENNYSONIANA. 


Tennyson was a poet, and the son of a poet. He was 
born in his father’s rectory on August 6, 1809, the 
fourth of twelve children—eight sons and four daugh- 
ters. Most of them, we are told, were more or less true 
poets, and all, excepting two, have completed their 
three-score-and-ten years. Tennyson lived to be eighty- 
three, but during his infancy he was thrice given up 
for dead, owing to attacks of convulsions. If ever there 
was a poet who lisped in numbers, Tennyson was that 
one. When he was eight years old he covered two of his 
slates with Tennysonian blank verse; at ten or eleven he 
wrote hundreds and hundreds of lines in the meter used 
by Pope in his translation of the Iliad; when he was 
twelve he wrote an epic of 6,000 lines after the fashion 
of Sir Walter Scott ; when fourteen he wrote a drama 
in blank verse. His father was stern, not to say un- 
kind ; liable to fits of gloom which preyed upon Al- 
fred’s nerves. Once he was so upset by his father’s 
treatment that he went out into the black night and 
threw himself on a grave in the churchyard, praying to 
be beneath the sod himself. 

His grandfather gave him half-a-guinea for a poem on 
his grandmother’s death. ‘‘It is the first half-guinea,” 
said the old gentleman, ‘“‘that you have ever earned by 
poetry, and, take my word for it, the last.” When he 
was eighteen he and his brother received £20 for the 
“Poems by Two Brothers,” which were published by 
Jackson of Louth. At the time they were written Al- 
fred Tennyson was between fifteen and seventeen. His 
son publishes ten pages of verses written by his father 
which he wrote at the age of fourteen and fifteen. 

As might be expected, the Memoir is full of vivid 
pictures of Tennyson as he appeared to his contem- 
poraries. Bishop Phillips Brooks writes of him, for in- 
stance : f 

He is finer than his pictures—a man of good six feet and 
over: a deep, bright eye, a grand eagle nose, a mouth which 
you cannot see, a black felt hat and a loose Tweed suit. 
These were what I noticed in the author of **‘ In Memoriam.” 
—Vol. II., p, 295. 

Notwithstanding his ‘deep, bright eye,” it comes 
with somewhat of a shock to the reader to know that 
he could hardly see with one eye, and with the other 
was so near-sighted that on one occasion when the Em- 
press of Russia paid him some very pretty compliment, 
when he was in Copenhagen in 1882, he mistook her for 
a maid of honor, patted her on the shoulder, and said 
“Thank you, my dear.” 

Owing to his extreme short-sight he could see objects at a 
short distance better than any one; and at a long distance 
with his eye-glass or spectacles he could see as far as any 
long-sighted person. His hearing was extraordinarily keen, 
and this he held to be a compensation for his short-sight; he 
“could hear the shriek of a bat,” which he said was the test 
of a fine ear. 

Notwithstanding that slight physical defect he seems 
to have had superb physical strength, and preserved the 
exuberance of youthful spirits almost down to the last. 
His son says: 

At eighty-two my father preserved the high spirits of youth. 
He would defy his friends to get up twenty times quickly 
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from a low chair without touching it with their hands while 
he was performing this feat himself, and one afternoon he 
had a long waltz with M—— in the ball-room.—Vol. II., p. 384. 

In 1890, but two years before his death, his son says: 

This winter my father amused himself by making water- 
color sketches. Watts had urged him to do this, and sent 
him the advice to *‘add a daub every day,” saying he“ would 
then soon have a picture.” He was interested in every form 
of art and craft, and at this time placed round the windows 
of a cottage at Farringford bricks molded from a wreath of 
ivy-leaves, which he had carved in apple-tree wood.— Vol. IL.. 
p. 369, 

He was a great talker, a great smoker, a great worker, 
aman who literally brimmed over with delightful an- 
ecdotes and reminiscences of all kinds. Plenty of his 
sayings are quoted, as, for instance, one in which he says: 

If on either side of an Irishman’s road to Paradise shil- 
lelaghs grew, which automatically hit him on the head, yet 
he would not be satisfied. 


Besides the impressions which are contributed by Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. Froude, and half-a-dozen other eminent men 
of letters, we have notes of a characteristic conversation 
between the poet and Carlyle. In the course of their 
talk, Tennyson declared if he were a young man he 
would head a colony out somewhere or other. ‘Oh, 
aye, so would I, to India or somewhere; but the scrag- 
giest bit of heath in Scotland is more to me than all the 
forests of Brazil.” Tennyson was a voracious reader 
who diligently kept himself posted on scientific subjects. 
His son says: 


His knowledge of astronomy was most remarkable, and the 
accuracy of his talk about the stars surprised more than one 
of the great astronomers. Of late, the spectrum analysis of 
light, and the photographs which reveal starlight in the in- 
terstellar spaces, where stars were hitherto undreamt of, 
and the idea of the all-pervading luminiferous ether, par- 
ticularly interested him.—Vol. II., p. 408. 


In noticing such a book as this, the reviewer’s only 
embarrassment is what to mention in the midst of such 
a treasure-house of literary reminiscence. But we, per- 
haps, cannot do better than bring this rapid survey to 
a close by quoting Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of Tenny- 
son’s poetry. Carlyle was the greatest Scotchman of 
letters of our time, Tennyson the greatest Englishman; 
and this is the way in which Carlyle wrote to Tennyson 
after reading his poems: 


Truly it is long since in any English book, poetry or prose, 
I have felt the pulse of a real man’s heart as I do in this 
same. A right valiant, true-fighting, victorious heart; strong 
as a lion’s, yet gentle, loving, and full of music; what I call 
a genuine singer’s heart! There are tones as of the night- 
ingale; low murmurs as of wood-doves at summer noon; 
everywhere a noble sound as of the free winds and leafy 
woods. The sunniest glow of life dwells in that soul, 
chequered duly with dark streaks from night and Hades; 
everywhere one feels asif all were filled with yellow glow- 
ing sunlight, some glorious glowing vapor, from which form 
after form bodies itself, naturally golden forms. In one 
word, there seems to be a note of **The Eternal Melodies” 
in this man, for which all other men be thankful and joyful! 
—Vol. I., p. 213. 

To this add as a vivid vignette or tail-piece Carlyle’s 
description of Tennyson at the mid-term of his life: 

One of the finest-looking men in the world. A great shock 
of rough, dusky dark hair; bright, laughing hazel eyes; mas- 
sive, aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate; of sallow 
brown complexion, almost Indian-looking; clothes cynically 
loose, free-and-easy, smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is 
musical, metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing wail 
and all that may lie between.—Vol. I., p. 187. 
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The Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Edited by Wiliiam 

D. P. Bliss. Octavo, pp. 1448. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls Company. $7.50. 

Mr. Bliss has in this splendid volume performed a really 
monumental piece of work. It will standin years to come as 
an epitome of the social and economic conditions and the 
state of human progress in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, with particular reference to the United States. 
Its name scarcely suggests its scope and fullness. Under 
one alphabet it includes many brief articles which might be 
culled from it and printed asa dictionary of political econ- 
omy and sociology. Further than that, it includes brief bio- 
graphical sketches of a great number of writers and reform- 
ers whose work has had to do with social progress. Besides 
the brief articles, there are many elaborate monographic pa- 
pers on special subjects, such as agriculture, anarchism, ar- 
bitration and conciliation, Australia and social reform, un- 
der the letter A: banks and banking, bimetallism, building 
associations, under the letter B; capital, charity organiza- 
tion, Chicago anarchists, child labor, Christianity and social 
reform, Christian socialism, church and social reform, city 
and social reform, civil-service reform, coal industry, com- 
munism, competition, contraction of currency, contract 
labor, convict labor, codperation, crime, criminal anthropol- 
ogy, criminology, crises, currency, under the letter C. Thear- 
ticles we have thus cited are nearly all of them not only elab- 
orate and of a high gradeof thoroughness and timeliness, but 
the whole volume isa perfect mine of information, so ar- 
ranged under one alphabet as to be almost instantly avail- 
able. Mr. Bliss has earned the hearty thanks of all students 
of economics and social questions, as well as of all journal- 
ists, clergymen, and hosts of other intelligent readers who 
will find in this volume from time to time the sufficient an- 
swer to some question upon which they are seeking light. 


America’s Contribution to Civilization, and Other Es- 
says and Addresses. By Charles William Eliot, 
LL.D. Octavo, pp. 300. New York: The Century 
Company. $2. 

This volume contains a number of the most suggestive 
and stimulating papers written by President Eliot during 
the last twenty-five years. Among the topics treated are the 
following: ‘Five American Contributions to Civilization,” 
*‘Some Reasons Why the Republic May Endure,” ‘The 
Working of the American Democracy,” ‘The Forgotten 
Millions,” ** Family Stocks ina Democracy,” ‘t Equality ina 
Republic,” ‘‘One Remedy for Municipal Misgovernment,” 
**Wherein Popular Education has Failed,” ‘The Results of 
the Scientific Study of Nature,” and ‘“‘The Happy Life.” 
Some of these papers originally appeared as magazine ar- 
ticles, while others were addresses on various public occa- 
sions. Dr. Eliot’s numerous educational essays are reserved 
for publication in a future volume. 


The Scholar and the State, and Other Orations and 
Addresses. By Henry Codman Potter, D.D. Octavo, 
pp. 335. New York: The Century Company. $2. 
Among the vital themes considered by Bishop Potter in 

the papers which make up this volume are these: ‘The 

Rural Reinforcement of Cities,” ‘Christianity and the 

Criminal,” “Nobility in Business,” ‘The Gospel for 

Wealth,” and “ The Christian and the State.” A paragraph 

in the preface sounds the key-note of the book: ‘A priest 

or minister does not cease to be a citizen. One whose su- 
preme allegiance is spiritual may not pretend that he has no 
other. His office, his gifts, his learning, his experience, his 
counsels, such as they are, may wisely be used to serve the 
State as well as the Church.” ; 


A Political Primer of New York State and City. By 
Adele M. Fielde. 16mo, pp. 116. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 7% cents. 

The first election campaign of the Greater New York is 
certainly a fit occasion for the production of just such a 
manual as this. Even the politicians continue to plead ignor- 
ance of many of the details of the new charter, but this little 
primer leaves no one in the dark as to the essential features 
of the new frame of government for the greater city. Fur- 
thermore, the book covers New York State as well as city 
politics, and is a complete compendium of the things that the 
voter must know in order to cast an intelligent vote. Ques- 
tions connected with naturalization and citizenship are fully 
discussed, and the rather complicated system of courts is 
carefully described. There is no other work of the kind 
which embodies this information in so small a compass. 


Dr. Marks, Socialist. By Marion Couthoy Smith. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 272. Cincinnati: Editor Publish- 
ing Company. 50 cents. 

As a study of social agitation in our great cities, this 
little story contributes in no very distinct way to the general 
stock of information, but it does succeed in the portrayal of 
certain very real and noteworthy types of character. The 
wiews of the hero on social problems do not seem to express 
the author’s ideals; the drift of the book is in the direction 
of a modified form of Christian socialism. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With introduction 
by Dr. Albert Shaw. Octavo, pp. 490. Boston: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $8. 

Several months ago we took occasion to make note of the 
appearance of the original French edition of the Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin’s very admirable work upon the present 
French republic. Itis to be hoped thatin its English version 
the book will be found useful to a great number of American 
readers. Miss Isabel Hapgood’s translation is particularly 
to be commended. The American publication of the book is 
with the full codperation of the author, who has made nu- 
merous additions at various points, for the express benefit of 
American readers. The introductory chapter is from the 
pen of Albert Shaw, the editor of this magazine. Baron de 
Coubertin, as regular readers of the REVIEW will remem- 
ber, isa frequent contributor to these pages of articles upon 
French affairs. 

Mr. Shaw’s introductory chapter, while touching upon 
recent French political history, is particularly devoted to 
anaccount of the life and work of the gifted young French 
author, whose work, in Mr. Shaw’s opinion, is not unlikely 
to bring him the fame of a second De Tocqueville. Our read- 
ers will find no other book that will tell them so reliably and 
so fascinatingly as this volume the story of France since 
1870. 


A Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop. Prepared for the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. By Kobert C. 
Winthrop, Jr. Octavo, pp. 360. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The public career of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was 
one of the most notable in the annals of American states- 
manship. Its beginning was nearly synchronous with that 
of Gladstone’s long service in England--the two men were 
born in the same year, 1809—and while Mr. Winthrop left the 
political arena many years before the aged British states- 
man whom he in some respects resembled, his interest in 
public affairs was keen to the last, and Massachusetts hon- 
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ored him in his latter years as her ‘Grand Old Man.” He 
died three years ago in his eighty-sixth year. The memcir 
prepared by his son is especially remarkable for its frank 
dealing with those who at one time or another had been the 
political opponents of the elder Winthrop. The reader at 
once gets the impression that there is nothing in the father’s 
record which the son cares to conceal or which the father 
desired to have glossed over. The memoir is candid through- 
out, and in this quality lies its chief excellence as a worthy 
tribute toa worthy public servant. 


Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807- 
1870. By Henry Alexander White, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
467. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


This new biography of General Lee will be warmly wel- 
comed, not only in the South, where Lee’s memory is rev- 
erenced as is that of no other leader, with the possible excep- 
tion of Washington, but in the North as well; for the hero of 
the Confederacy can never cease to be an interesting figure 
in American history, nor wilihis great qualities of heart and 
head ever lack appreciation in any part of our land. With 
the biographer’s attitude toward the facts of history many 
Northern readers will find cause to differ, but of the general 
trustworthiness and accuracy of his portrayal of the central 
figure in his story there is every reason to feel assured. 


Commodore Bainbridge: From the Gunroom to the 
Quarter-Deck. By James Barnes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1. 

Mr. James Barnes has not thought it necessary to go be- 
yond the domain of historic fact in order to secure the ma- 
terials for a first-class story of adventure. The life of Com- 
modore Bainbridge is not only an interesting story on itsown 
account, but it has everything to do with the formative 
period of our American Navy. Asa contribution to history, 
not less than as a skillfully-told tale of thrilling events, Mr. 
Barnes’ book is a distinct success. The publishers have co- 
operated in providing appropriate and telling illustrations, 


Men I Have Known. By the Very Rev. Frederick W. 
Farrar. 12mo, pp. Boston: Thomas Y. 
Crowell &Co. $1.75. 

Dean Farrar’s charming reminiscences of more than 
fifty of the great men of his time are readable throughout. 
Such a grouping of choice spirits has hardly been attempted 
in any book with which we are acquainted. Poets like 
Tennyson, Browning, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Whittier; essayists like Emerson and Matthew Arnold, great 
religious teachers like Dean Stanley, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and Phillips Brooks; great churchmen like Cardi- 
nals Newman and Manning, and a host of English bishops 
and deans; statesmen like the Earl of Beaconsfield, and sci- 
entists like Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley—all contribute to 
the wit and human interest of the volume. It is a rare 
galaxy of the notabilities of the Victorian era, 


The Victorian Era. By P. Anderson Graham. 12mo, 
pp. 253. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 
This is a convenient and readable epitome of England’s 

history for the past sixty years. The illustrations are of 

very uneven merit. 


The Border Wars of New England, Commonly Called 
King William’s and Queen Anne’s Wars. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. 12mo, pp. 318. New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Drake has added another to the list of his very en- 
tertaining contributions to American history. While not of 
the first importance, the border warfare conducted for so 
many years by the French and their Indian allies against the 
settlers of New England was an episode that can not be ig- 
nored in any study of American colonial history. Mr. Drake 
is impartial in the assignment of responsibility for the vari- 
ous outbreaks. 
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The Tenth Island : Being Some Account of Newfound- 
land, Its People, Its Politics, Its Problems, and Its 
Peculiarities. By Beckles Willson. 12mo, pp. 227. 
London: Grant Richards, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Beckles Willson has rendered timely service to the 
students of the colonization of the English-speaking race by 
his little book upon Newfoundland. It is issued by Mr. 
Grant Richards, the London publisher, from whom any 
American bookseller can procure copies for readers in this 
country. An introduction is contributed by Sir William V. 
Whiteway, the well-known Newfoundland premier. 


Light from Egypt. By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 400. Cincinnatti: Curts & Jennings. 
$1.25. 


Dr. Fradenburgh has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
present in a single volume the more essential results of the 
important investigations made under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The published records of these 
explorations are very costly,and inaccessible to most peo- 
ple. Dr. Fradenburgh’s little book will do a useful and im- 
portant service, it is hoped, in bringing some of this interest- 
ing information within the reach of a larger public. 


Asshur and the Land of Nimrod. By Hormuzd Ras- 
sam. With an introduction by Robert W. Rogers, 
Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 446. Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 
nings. $3. 


This book contains the record of some of the pioneer dis- 
coveries made in the ancient ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The volume affords a fitting introduction to the fascinating 
modern science of Assyriology. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The History of Mankind. By Prof. Freidrich Ratzel. 
Translated from the Second German Edition, by A. 
J. Butler, M.A. Vol. II., 4to, pp. 576. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4. 


The second volume of Ratzel’s great work contains the 
account of American races, and also of the arctic peoples of 
the Old World and of the African negroes. American read- 
ers will doubtless be glad to avail themselves of this first 
English translation of the work of oneof the most emi- 
nent of living anthropologists. 

Problems of Nature. Researches and Discoveries of 
Gustav Jaeger, M.D., selected from his published 
Writings. Edited and translated by Henry G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc. New York: Brentano’s. 

Dr. Gustav Jaeger, while chiefly known for his valuable 
hygienic discoveries, has distinct claims to the recognition 
of scientists as one of the small group of early Darwinians 
who helped to give shape to the theoriesof natural selection 
and the origin of species which made the evolutionists of a 
quarter-century ago a class apart. The present volume in- 
cludes the more important of Dr. Jaeger’s scientific papers. 
The selections are prefaced by two interesting letters from 
Darwin to Jaeger. 


By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. 


The New Psychology. 
(Imported by) Charles 


12mo, pp. 524. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Professor Scripture’s new book is just what its title 
promises—a full and definite statement of the principles and 
methods of what is known as the new psychology. The 
validity of some of the conclusions of this new science may 
be questioned, but no one can longer ignore the growing in-« 
fluence of its votaries, and an accurate understanding of ite 
methods is of the highest importance. Teachers and others 
especially interested in the subject will find in Dr. Scripture’s 
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work a lucid and able presentation of the whole matter. 
The volume is illustrated. 


Studies in Psychical Research. By Frank Podmore, 
M.A. Octavo, pp. 458. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. 

Several chapters of this work had already appeared in 
the proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. It is 
chiefly a record of curious phenomena related to the occult. 


LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of American Authors. 
Adams. 12mo, pp. 444. Boston : 
flin & Co. $3. 

Mr. Adams’ “Handbook of American Authors,” pub- 
lished some years since, has grown into a “* Dictionary” con- 
taining more than six thousand names. It is always an easy 
task to point out omissions and inaccuracies in such a work 
as this, but Mr. Adams’ volume is so much more complete 
and useful than any other book of its scope that temptations 
to criticism are quite overcome by the emotion of gratitude. 
In data concerning contemporary writers the “ Dictionary” 
is especially full. No other work of its class can compare 
with it in this respect. 


By Oscar Fay 
Houghton, Mif- 


The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763- 
1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. II. Octavo, pp. 
546. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $8. 


Professor Tyler’s second volume takes up the story at the 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776, and ends with the ac- 
knowledgment of our independence by Great Britain, in 1783. 
An abundance of material has been gathered by Dr. Tyler to 
illuminate his subject, and not the least interesting and 
pertinent portions of this material have come from sources 
comparatively obscure and unknown to the present genera- 
tion of Americans. The volume is indeed a revelation of our 
literary pioneering. 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings: The Later Georges 
to Victoria. By Donald G. Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 
807. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


In this volume the “Ik Marvel” of other days is pleas- 
antly discursive as he entices the reader into imaginary ram- 
bles through the lake country of England and over the hills 
of Scotland. Southey, De Quincey, ‘Christopher North,” 
Thomas Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, Landor, 
Leigh Hunt, Tom Moore, Lord Byron, Sheltey, and Macaulay 
are among the personalities that pass and repass before us, 
and the plan of sketching these masters of our literature with 
the background of their actual environment in life adds much 
to the charm of the essays. 


Talks on the Study of Literature. By Arlo Bates. 
12mo, pp. 260. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Bates’ * Talks” seem to us, in the main, to be sensi- 
ble and fruitful of suggestion. We are unable to see why he 
should take so great pains to argue the question whether 
the material of which the magazines are made up is, or is 
not, literature. Assuredly, much of this material is as desti- 
tute of the literary quality as is far more than half of the 
product that every year issues from the press in the form of 
bound books. Probably if a critic sought to apply this test 
to Mr. Bates’ own book, the author’s immediate plea would 
be that it was unfair to judge his performance as a piece of 
literature at all, since it did not pretend to be that. Can not 
the magazines avail themselves of the same plea? The maga- 
zines should be commended, at least, for what they have 
done and are doing to stimulate a love of the best literature 
for its own sake. Mr. Bates is engaged in the same laudable 
endeavor, and it seems strange that he fails in so marked a 
degree to recognize the merits of an important agency in the 
cause he has at heart. On the whole, we believe that our 
readers will find in Mr. Bates a safe and in every way compe- 
tent guide. 
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RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 681. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Dr. McGiffert states in the preface of his book that while 
Harnack’s recent work on the chronology of early Christian 
literature was published too late to be utilized by him in any 
way he finds himself in general agreement with Harnack on 
most points. Students will be interested in noting this agree- 
ment in the conclusions of independent scholarson such con- 
troverted subjects as the Pauline chronology, the authorship 
of Second Peter, and the sources of the Book of Acts. As to 
the solid merits of Dr. McGiffert’s work nothing need be 
said; the scholastic and critical abilities of the Union Sem- 
inary professor are sufficiently well-known. The reputation 
of the ‘“‘International Theological Library” will be greatly 
enhanced by this volume, which we believe makes the fifth 
in the series. 


The Bible and Islam; or, The Influence of the Old and 
New Testaments on the Religion of Mohammed: 
Being the Ely Lectures for 1897. By Henry Pre- 
served Smith, D.D. 12mo, pp. 319. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Dr. Smith’s critical estimate of the progress and fruits 


of the Mohammedan faith is most timely. In the wave of 


indignation at Turkish atrocities that has rolled over Chris- 
tendom we are not sure but that the real merits of the relig- 
ion professed by the Turks were in danger of being altogether 
lost to sight. That Mohammedanism owes much to Chris- 
tianity, and that as a religious system it still stands for pure 
and lofty ideals, is ably demonstrated by Dr. Smith’s lec- 
tures. The subject has seldom been approached by any 
Christian writer in a spirit at once so tolerant and so open to 
the reception of truth. Dr. Smith, while freely admitting 
the virtue of Islam in replacing heathenism with something 
better, does not hesitate to condemn its ultra-conservatism, 
its rigorous formalism, which is.a bar to further progress. 


The Holy Land in Geogranhy and in History. By 
Townsend Mac Coun, A.M. Two vols., 16mo, pp. 
104-139. New York: Townsend Mac Coun, 29-33 
East Nineteenth Street. $2. 


Weare acquainted with no other work that combines 
the attractive features of Mr. Mac Coun’s compact little vol- 
umes—maps based on actual surveys and showing the 
topography as well as the political geography of the country, 
text containing the results of the most recent archeological 
discoveries and the best critical scholarship in epitome, neat 
print and arrangement, convenient size, and low price. Mr. 
Mac Coun has availed himself freely of the survey mapsand 
other publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund, of 
London, and the numerous relief maps included in his series 
of one hundred and fifty-four full-page plates are to be 
especially commended. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress: A Sociological 
Study of Foreign Missions. By the Rev. James S. 
Dennis, D.D. In two vols., 8vo. Vol. I., pp. 468. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.50. 


Dr. Dennis has attempted an altogether novel treatment 
of the hackneyed subject of missions. His point of view is a 
new one. Instead of regarding missions solely in the light 
of their evangelistic purpose and aims he endeavors to find 
out what they have actually done in the way of “lifting 
society to higher levels.”” To this end a systematic inquiry 
was instituted, and a great mass of evidence was gathered 
from the mission-fields of the world. This has been digested 
and arranged by Dr. Dennis, and the first volume of the 
completed work, the major portion of which is devoted to a 
discussion of the ** Social Evils of the Non-Christian World,” 
has just been published. Weshall have more to say about 
this important work when the second volume appears. 
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Seven Years in Sierra Leone: The Story of the Work of 
William A. B. Johnson. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
12mo, pp. 252. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany. $1.50. 

The Gist of Japan: The Islands, Their People, and 
Missions. By Rev. R. B. Peery, A.M. 12mo, pp. 
317. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


$1.25. 

Dr. Peery describes the land, the people, and the civiliza- 
tion of Japan, and the work of the Christian missions there. 
The whole subject is treated from the missionary point of 
view. 

The Non-Religion of the Future: A Sociological Study. 
Translated from the French of M. Guyau. Octavo, 
pp. 554. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3. 

M. Guyau in this volume voices the last word of the mod- 
ern French school of “free thought.” He defines religion 
from the point of view of sociology, rather than from that of 
metaphysics or ethics. ‘* Religion,” he says, ‘is the outcome 
of an effort to explain all things—physical, metaphysical, and 
moral—by analogies drawn from human society, imagina- 
tively and symbolically considered. In short, it is a universal 
sociological hypothesis, mythical in form.’ With this con- 
ception as a starting-point M. Guyau proceeds to expound 
his theory of the ultimate decomposition of all systems of 
dogmatic religion, although he freely admits the temporary 
value and utility of such systems. His book is clearly writ- 
ten and is a brilliant example of vigorous dialectics. 


Clerical Types. By the Rev. Hames Mann. 12mo, pp. 
217. New York: Funk & Wagnall’s Company. $1. 
These sketches of “clerical types” are all drawn from 

the life. The “successful preacher,” the “* popular preacher,” 

the * plodding parson,” the “‘ regular hustler,” the “ revival- 
istic preacher,” the ‘* book-worm,” the “ fighting parson,” 
the “ministerial Greatheart,” the ‘ priestly priest,” and the 
other “‘types” are so very real that we can easily under- 

stand why the Rev. Hames Mann sought refuge behind a 

pen-name. A country parson such as he describes himself 

would not care to brave the fury of the wounded among his 
brother clerics; but several of the “types” are far from 
unattractive. Surely of ‘ministerial Greathearts” and 

“priestly priests’? we shall never have too many, and even 

the *‘ book-worm”’ has his lovable qualities. 


The Greater Gospel. By John M. Bamford. 18mo, pp. 
159. New York: Eaton & Mains. 50 cents. 

The Fifth Gospel; or, The Gospel According to St. 
Paul. Revised Version. By Charles Roads, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 112. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 50 
cents. 

History of the Christian Church. By George H. Dryer, 
D.D. Vol. II.: The Preparation for Modern Times, 
600-1517 A.D. 12mo, pp. 631. Cincinnati: Curts & 
Jennings. $1.50. 
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Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture. By Prof. Wil- 
liam Wallace Martin. Octavo, pp. 444. Cincin- 
nati: Curts & Jennings. §2. 


The Golden Passional, and other Sermons. By David 
James Burrell, D.D. 12mo, pp. 3388. New York: 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50. 


Presbyterianism: Its Relation to the Negro. By 
Matthew Anderson, A.M. 12mo, pp. 263. Philadel- 
phia: John McGill White & Co. $1.25. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Praise Songs: A Collection of Hymnsand Tunes. Com- 
piled by Arthur H. Dadmun. With introduction 
and notes by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 250. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


This collection has been made especially with reference 
to the needs of the Y. M.C. A. It has been thought desirable 
that more of the hymns and tunes recently brought into use 
in American public worship should be adopted by the Asso- 
ciation in its work. The selection made by Mr. Dadmun is 
also adapted for use in the Young Women’s Christian asso- 
ciation, in Christian Endeavor societies, in Epworth League 
meetings, in Sunday-schools, or in small churches. 


The Church Choir Collection of Anthems, Offertories, 
Responses for the General Use of Quartet and 
Chorus Choirs. Compiled by John E. Pinkham. 
Octavo, pp. 127. Boston: John E. Pinkham, 15 
Essex Street. $1.25. 


The music in this volume is of a high order, and great 
care has been taken inits arrangement. Technically diffi- 
cult compositions have been avoided, as a rule, but with no 
sacrifice of dignity. 


SANITATION. 


How to Build a Home: The House Practical. By 
Francis C. Moore. 16mo, pp. 158. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. $1. 


One of the first books to issue from the press of the 
Doubleday & McClure Company, the new publishing house, 
is Mr. Moore’s intensely practical little handbook of home- 
building. Even in this difficult and seldom wholly satisfac- 
tory business of house coustruction one feels that he cannot 
go very far astray with sosafe and well-informed a guide as 
Mr. Moore. So thoroughly explicit and well-considered is 
his treatment of the subject that next to nothing is left for 
the intending house-builder to worry about. Even the forms 
of contract for the work are given in full, and in this matter, 
as well as in questions of plan or materials, the reader has 
the benefit of the author’s experience and special knowledge. 
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ImperialGermany. H. P. Judson. 

The Economic Power of Germany. 

Lightning Since the Time of Franklin. John Trowbridge. 
A Glimpse of the Moonshiners. Emil 0. Peterson. 

The Rise in the Price of Bread. Maggiorino Ferraris. 

The Japanese on the Pacific Coast. John E. Bennett. 
Fever Panics. Felix L. Oswald. 


The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N.Y. November. 


Beauty and Charm in India. Julian Hawthorne 

The Castle of the Thane at Cawdor. Ellen P. Cunningham. 
Some Cuban pneoprenete Sketches. 

Some Curiosities of Farming. John L. Heaton. 

A Glance at the Dark Arts. F. W. Fitzpatrick. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. November. 
Andrew Jackson—I. A. Oakey Hall. 


E. La. 


B. Hill. 


eck. 


Anna 


The Moqui Snake Dance in Arizona. Lieut. E.H. Plummer. 
Columbia University. J. Frederic Thorne. 

The Fisher-Folk of Scotland. M. E. L. Addis 

Amidst the Shades of —— Painters. 

The River Eden. ibdi 


E. C. Vansittart. 
E. R. D 





Godey’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


The Centennial of the American Navy. Ree M. Whiton 
The Music of the Streets. Rupert Hug 
Fotr Months in Paradise (Hawaii)—II- Tene R. Musick. 
Among the Cheyennes. Frances Drake. 

A Poet of the Civil War. 


Harper’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


With the Greek Soldiers. Richard H. Davis. 

The City to the North of ** Town.” James Barnes. 

The New Japan. Toru Hoshi. 

The — of Sainte-Anne D’Auray i in Brittany. G.W. Ed- 
war 

The Century’s Prepress > in Biology. Henry S. Williams. 

Daniel Webster. Carl Schurz. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. November. 


The First Thanksgiving Dinner. Clifford Howard. 
How I Do My Tricks. arry Kellar. 
How Oregon Was Saved for the Union. G. L. Weed. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. November. 
Government by ‘Gentlemen.’ Fred. P. Powers. 

The Day of Dialect. C. De Leon. 

Banquets of the Olden Time. Francis J. Ziegler. 
Oddities of a Famous Climate. F. H. Dewey. 
Vegetables. Calvin D. Wilson. 


On Small Courtesies. Frances Cogrispay Baylor. 
Novelists as Costumers. Eva A. Madden. 





McClure’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


From India to South Africa. Mark Twain 

The Government Collection of Civil War Photographs. a. 
W. Greeley. 

Reminiscences of the Civil War. . Charles A. Dana. 

A French Critic’s Impressions of America. F. Brunetiére. 

Edison’s Revolution in Iron Mining. Theodore Waters. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. November. 


Homes of Lady Henry Somerset. Alice R. Willard. 

A New Route to Alaska’s Eldorado. Mrs.Frederick Schwatka. 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie. Isadore Baker. 

Sketches of Egyptian Life. Florence ne 

The Gregarious Animal Man. Brigham Johnson. 

William M. Evarts. Henry O’Connor. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Our Citizen Soldiery. 

The Parliaments of the World. Thomas B. Ree 

My Favorite Novelist and his Best Book. W. Sirk Russell. 
Our Mid-Pacific Outpost. Hernando De Soto Money. 





New England Magazine.—Boston. November. 

The Town of Brandon, Vermont. Augusta W. Kellogg. 

Importance of Illustrating New England History = Ro- 
mance. Rufus Choate. 

Daniel Webster on Cape Code and Its People. 

The Children’s Institutions of Boston. illiam I. Cole. 

—_— Camenns of Religious Liberty in New England. W. 


Sl 
— — First Admiral of the American Navy. R. 
A Painter ‘of Monadnock. Charles E. Hurd. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


The Business of a Wheat Farm. ee Allen White. 
Sainte Beuve. George McLean H = 
The Country —— in America. lliam B. Bigelow. 
Aerial Photography. Gilbert T. Woglom. 

Night Photography. James B. Carrington. 
Confessions of a College Professor. 
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THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. October. 
Some Remarks on Lantern Slides. Alfred Steiglitz. 


American Historical Review.—New York. 
(Quarterly.) October. 
The Prussian Campaign of 1758. Herbert L. Tuttle. 
Mirabeau, a Victim of the Lettres de Cachet. F.M. Fling. 
The Proprietary Province as a Form of Colonial Govern- 
ment.—II. Mary E. Woolley. 
The Causes of Know-Nothing Success in Massachusetts. G. 
H. Haynes. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews.—New York. October. 
Sir Isaac Holden. Emily Crawford. 
Aluminum: A Newcomer Among the Metals. 
The Origin of the World’s W. C. T. U.. Frances E. Willard. 
The ag Federation of Women’s Clubs. Helen M. Hen- 
rotin. 
A Woman’s Club Movement in London. Mrs. Sheldon 


mos. 
English Schoolboys on the ** Trek.” 

Local History and the ** Civic Renaissance” in New York. 
Women at the English Universities. Mary T. Blauvelt. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. October. 


The Racial Geography of a ig W. Z. Ripley. 
Franklin’s Kite Experiment. - McAdie. 

The Psychology of Belief. W.B. Parker. 

Free-Hand Drawing in Education. H. G. Fitz. 

Principles of Taxation.—XI. David A. Wells. 

Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature. C.H. Henderson. 
Science at the University of Chicago. F. Starr. 

The Idea of Murder Among Men and Animals. G. Ferrero. 
A Decade in Federal Railway Regulation. H.T. Newcomb. 
Early American Chemical Societies. H.C. Bolton. 

The Economic Value of Animals. Charles F. Holder. 
Badminton Magazine.—London. October. 
Cub-Hunting. C. E. A. L. Rumbold. 
The Eton and Harrow Cricket Match. R.D. Walker. 

Shooting Partridges Under a Kite. J. A. Milne. 
The Present Position of the Game of Croquet. 
Williams. 
Shooting in Chill October. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. 
Golf and Character. Garden G. Smith. 
The Griffin in India, Col. T.S. St. Clair. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—London. October. 

Silver and the Bank Reserve. 
The Indian Currency Position. Hermann Schmidt. 
The Report of the Royal Mint. 
The Bank of England. Illustrated. 
The Economic Situation in the United States. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—New York. .October. 
Causes of the Fall in Prices Since 1872. J. W. Jenks. 
The Austro-Hungarian Bank. ; 
Grganized Capital: Its Privileges and Its Duties. 
What Legislation is Needed with Respect to the Currency. 

Biblical World.—Chicago. October. 
Jesus asa Thinker. Ernest D. Burton. 
Gadara and the Jordan Mea Shailer Mathews. 
Israel’s Place in Universal History. George H.Schodde. 
A re Gospels Manuscript. Edgar J. Good- 
speed. 

Bibliotheca Sacra.—Oberlin, Ohio. (Quarterly.) 
Early Religion of the Hindus.—_I. H.W. Magoun. 
The Unity of Zechariah. Walter R. Betteridge. 
The Cambridge Platonists. F. J. Powicke. 
The Church Fathers on Property. Henry H. Swain. 
Kndtel’s Homer. Samuel C. Bartlett. 
Royce’s Religious Philosophy. Edwin S. Carr. 
Social Evolution and the Churches. Henry Davies. 
The Incarnation and the Kenosis. F.C. H. Wendel. 
The Taxation Problem in Chicago. Edward W. Bemis. 
The New “ Sayings of Jesus.” . F. Wright. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Edinburgh. October. 


Freidrich Nietsche: His Life and Works. Andrew Seth. 
The Narlein Library. J. M. Stone. 
The Calendar of Scottish Crime.—I. Herbert Maxwell. 
Chinese Censors. 
Favorites in French Fiction. 
French and English in the Basin of the Niger. 
Navis Sacra. 
The Native Press in India. 
Board of Trade Journal.—London. September 15. 


The Production of Petroleum. 
The Cotton Fabrics of Bombay. 


Leonard 


October. 


New Customs Tariff of Canada. Continued. 
New Customs Tariff of Cape Colony. 
Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. October. 
The Days of Rest of Prehistoric Man. _R. G. Haliburton. 
The Making of a Dollar Bill. _\'‘exander C. Campbell. 
Premiers of Prince Edward’s Isiand. W. L. Cotton. 
The Universities of Nova Scotia. Mina A. Reade. 
A Glimpse of Norway. Winnifred Wilton. 
The Royal Society of Canada. J. G. Bourinot. 
My Contemporaries in Fiction.—XI1., XIII. David C. Mur- 


ray. 
Amavisan Trade Relations. John Charlton. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. October. 
Women as Animal Painters. Mary E. Garton. 
Their Bravest Deeds: The Story of Four Living Generals. 
Costume and Character. Continued. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
All About Champagne. Robert Machray. 

Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. October. 
Turbine Building in Switzerland. Alph. Steiger. 
The Story of the Oil-Fields. G.E. Walsh. 
Is the Inventive Faculty a Myth? W.H. Smyth. 
Corn as Fuel. C. R. Richards. 
Electric Power in a Great Railway Shop. F. W. Webb. 
Non-Flammable Wood. Charles E. Ellis. 
Marine Feed Water Filtering. Nisbet Sinclair. 
Water-Tight Compartments and Bulkheads. 
rison. 
Carburetted Water Gas. Arthur G. Glasgow. 
Brakes for High-Speed Railway Trains. L. H. Walter. 
Catholic World.—New York. October. 
_—— Worship the Origin of Religion. George McDer- 
mot. 

A Lay Sermon on Truth. 
Theosophy : Its Leaders and Its Leadings. A. A. McGinley. 
A Phase of Parisian Socialism. A. I. Butterworth. 
Early Critics of Shakespeare. W.H.Sheran. 
How a Bible Student Came to be a Catholic. 
The French Expedition to Ireland in 1798. G. McDermot. 
“Democracy and Liberty’’ Reviewed. Hilaire Belloc. 
The Art of Lying. Lelia H. Bugg. 


Chambers’s Journal.—Edinburgh. October. 


The Education of John Bull, Junior. Ernest Protheroe. 
The Forfeited Estates in Scotland. 
The Old-Fashioned Collier. 
Electricity from the Dust-Bins. 
The Colonies of Germany. 
The Yukon Gold-Fields. 
Charities Review.—New York. September. 
The Problem of Pauperism. Frederick H. Wines. 


Thomas Chalmers. Elizabeth Gilman. 
Dependent Children and Family Homes. W. P. Letch- 


worth. 
The Law Affecting Immigrants and Tramps. Harry A. 


is. 

District Charity Organization. J.B. Brackett. 
Contemporary Review.—London. October. 

Richard Holt Hutton. Julia Wedgwood. 

The Prospects of Rhodesia. F. Catesby Holland. 

Bimetallism and the Bank. Corn Hill. 

The Crisis in the East. Canon MacColl. 

An fmegration in Europe Thirty Years Ago, 


Duffy. 

The Celtic Mind. Sophie Bryant. 

Beauty and Ugliness. Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther- 
Thomson. 

The Zionist — ya Theodor Herzl. 

Wanted—A Leader. A New Radical. 

Cornhill Magazine.—London. October. 
Agincourt— An Anniversay Study. J. W. Fortescue. 
The Sepoy Revolt at Delhi, May, 1857.—II. E. Vibart. 

‘he Romance of Race. Grant Allen. 
The Mechanism of the Stock Exchange. 
Some Spies. Andrew Lang. 
Cosmopolis.—London. October. 


(In English.) 


Beggars. F. Max Miller. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto in Congress. I. Zangwill. 
* st eee Land” of the Balkan Peninsula. W. 


er. 
Contemporary Scandinavian Belles-Lettres. R.N. Bain. 


(In French.) 


Foreign Pipamete of the Eighteenth Century. V.du Bled. 
Dramatic Renaissance in Spain. Clément Rochel. 


J. H. Mor- 


Charles Gavan 
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(In German.) 
Von Moltke’s Military Correspondence. I. von V.du Ver- 


nois, 

Social Problems of the Modern State. Rudolph Sohm. 

Ernst Curtius and Heinrich von Freitschke. H. Grimm. 
Demorest’s Magazine.—New York. October. 


The Gold-Fields of the Yukon Valley. Mary A. Fanton. 
New Sayings of Our Lord. Clifton Harby Levy. 
How to Pose Children. Cuyler Reynolds. 


The Dial.—Chicago. October 1. 
A Literary Anniversary. 
Literary Values. Charles L. Moore. 
Education.—Boston. October. 
Our American Highlanders—Problems and Progress. C. J. 


Ryder. 
Kindergarten Methods in Higher Education. Minnie M. 


Glidden 
Thoughts on the Correlation of Studies.—II. John Ogden. 
Dialectical Germany. E. I. Antrim. 

Educational Review.—New York. October. 


Classification and Instruction in Rural Schools. W. T. 


Harris. 
The New Harvard Entrance Requirements, . B. Hart. 
Scope of the Science of Education. J. J. F Why 
Problems in the Education of Women. Marion Talbot. 
The Spirit of the Practice School. Wilhelm Rein. 
Some ——— tsof Drawing. M. V. O’Shea. 
On Teaching Argumentation. G.J. Smith. 


Educational Review.—London. September. 
Tan Bowen Section at the Victorian Era Exhibition. A.J. 
ard. 
The Schoolmaster in His Post. F. Wa ‘ 
The Inspiration of Modern Education. ow K, Hill. 

The Engineering Magazine.—New York. October. 
Electric Power on Trunk-Line Railways. George Forbes. 
Modern Wharf Improvements. Foster Crowell. 
Enormous Possibilities of Rapid Electric Travel. C. H. 

Davis, F. S. Williamson. 

Cost-Keeping Methods in Machine-Shops. H. Roland. 
Industrial Awakening of the Russian Empire. F. J. Guyon. 
Exploring and Exploiting aGold Country. Albert Williams, 


Jr. 
Progress in Perfection of the Rack Renney. E. L. Corthell. 
The District Distribution of Energy. C. E. Em oy 
Esthetic Treatment of Engineering W ork. H. Statham. 
Ericsson’s First Monitorand the Later Turret Ships. G. L. 

Fowler. 

English Illustrated Magazine.—London. October. 
Studies and Sketches of the First Napoleon. 
Chat With a Squire’s Game-keeper. Y. Stewart. 
How Wolfe Changed the History of the World. 
The Hidden Treasure of Windsor Castle. 
The Meanness of Millionaires. 
The First Long Voyage in a Balloon. 
Fortnightly Review.—London. October. 


Khartoum in “*. Majer Arthur Griffiths. 
At Arcachon. 7. M. Fullerton. 
The Lord-Lieutenancy and a Royal Residence in Ireland. 
ee in Modern Art. Vernon Lee. 
An Object Lesson in Politics. W.S. Lilly. 
The Hates of Napoleon. | Char les Whibley. 
Love-Letters of Guy de Maupassant. 
Scandinavia and Her King. ee Sutcliffe. 
The Speed of W arships;, a Reply. W.H. White. 
An Apology for Unprincipled rocyismn. g A. Baumann. 
The Triumph of the Cossack. 
The Forum.—New York. October. 


England, Turkey, and India. Thomas G. Bowles. 
— Letters from My Political Friends. Justin H. Mor- 


Our. Need of Merchant Vessels. E. T. Chamberlain. 

The Protective Features of ** Section 22.”’ ss h Nimmo, Jr. 
The Impending Deficiency of Breadstuffs. NV. Davis. 
Statistics Versus Socialism. W. T. Harris. 

The Heredity of Acquired Characteristics. Cesare Lombroso. 
Bimetallism a Necessity. Edward Tuck. 

A Single Standard Inev ‘itable. W.M. Grinnell. 

U _ ersities and the Higher Education of Women. O. Brown- 


in 
Nave fw. Yarfare: at esent and Future. Fred. T. Jane. 
Paul Verlaine. 8. C. de Soissons. 
Sisthinmain’ s Magazine.—London. 

The Queen in the Highlands. James Milne. 
Shakespeare’s Copy of Montaigne. Arthur Nicholson. 
Reconquering the Sudan. Frederick A. ae eT 
Prince Bismarck as a Student of History. . Miller. 
The Distances of the Stars. J. Ellard ° ay 

A Visit to the Western Sahara. Harold Bindloss. 


October. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











The Green Bag.—Boston. October. 


Joan of Arc and Bluebeard.—II. R. V. Rogers. 

Some Old Law Books. 

The Barbarian Codes. Guy C. Lee. 

Chapters in the English Law of LaneeT II. A. W. Renton. 

Inviolability of the Human Body. Irving Browne. 
Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. October. 

The Truth About Trusts. R. P. Flower. 

The Theory and Practice of Sn rennmip, 

Is the Silver Question Dead ? 

Farming and Farm Labor, 

The Growth of Trades-Unionism. 


Hartford Seminary Record.—Hartford, Conn. 
August. 
Truth of the Incarnation in Certain Practical Relations. <A. 


J. Lyman. 
The Christ of Yesterday and ‘** The Christ of To-day.” J.S. 


Davenport. 
Hartford Seminary Revisited. L. W. Hicks. 


Home Magazine.—Binghamton, N. Y. 
Flowers of All Nations. Addison cEewerth. 
The Defenders of the Chew House. W. L. Calver. 

The Initiative and Referendum. Marion Butler. 
The Coéperative Colony at Ruskin. John Southworth. 
The Dread Plague—Consumption. C. W. Ingraham. 

The Homiletic Review.—New York. October. 
The Plan of the Sermon. W. G. Blaikie. 

The Problem of the Sunday School. J.B. Shaw. 

International Problems of Theology. G. H.Schodde. 

Second Chapter of Genesis. J. F. EoOundy. 
Intelligence.—New York. October. 

The Dogma of coapen tie. Henr eek 

Social Relations of the Cosmos. Wake. 

The Metaphysics of Courage. Charlotte Hellmann. 

Inductive Astrology.—II. John Hescinig 

The Evolution of Consciousness. a 

The Songs of the Master.—II. Canter Johnston. 

wae of Force and “ Being.”—XXV 


aard. 
The infinity of the Soul. Eugene Skilton. 
International.—Chicago. October. 


The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Ellye H. Glover. 
The Transformation of Russia. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


International Journal of Ethics.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly.) 


October. 
Nansen. Leslie ote hen. 
Pad tance, Ps atheson. 
Professor Jowett. Edward Caird. 
Te. of Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy. F. C. S. 
chiller. 
Our Social and Ethical Solidarity. Edmund Montgomery. 
Some dh the Leading Ideas of Comte’s Positivism. S. H. 
el 
History and Spirit of Chinese Ethics. Keijiro Nakamura. 
The International Stucio.—New York. October. 
Marc Antocolsky. Frances Keyzer. 
The Coloring of the Venetians. Thomas Schifer. 
Some Glasgow Designers.—II._ Gleeson White. 
Algraphy: A Substitute for Lithography. 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.—Phila- 
delphia. September. 
Conduits and Cables. Alex. Dow. 
The Construction of the Hemet Dam. J.D. Schuyler. 
The New Road Law of Montana. M.S. Parker 
The Consulting Engineer in Municipal Affairs. W. H. Searles. 
Average Life of Cross-Ties in Colorado. W. Ashton. 


(Quarterly.) 


October. 


. A. Bjerre- 


Journal of the United States Artillery.—Fort Monroe. (Bi- 
Monthly.) July-August. 
Development of a Photo-Velocimeter. Lieut. B. W. Dunn. 


The Synchronograph. A. C. Crehore and Lieut. G. O. Squier. 
er oe a Fortifications of the U.S.—III. Gen. 


Adaptability a “the Bicycle to Military Purposes.—III. W. 
C. Davis. 
Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. October. 
The — Settlement Vacation School. Nina C. Vande- 
walker. ; 
Excess in Kindergarten Symbolism. E. E. Sterns. 
Knowledge.—London. October. 
Bird-Songsin Autumn. Charles A. Mitchell. 
Greek Vase-Painting inItaly. H. B. Walters. 
The Prime Movers of Nerve and Muscle. 
Calcium in the Sun. Agnes M. Clerk 
Some New Views as to the Tmo Venus. Camille Flam- 


marion. 











CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Coming Cold. Alex. B. MacDowall. 
On — Tegetation of Australasia. Continued. W. B.Hems- 
ey. 
Leisure Hour.—London. October. 

Birmingham. W. J. Gordon. 
The Gaucho of the Pampas. Ann Scott. 
Canadian Parliaments. Edward Porritt. 
Food for Various Ages and Occupations. 

London Quarterly Review.—London. 
Nelson. 
Peter the Great. : 
The Mystery of the Incarnation. 
The Treatment of Dissent in English Fiction. 
The Church of the New Testament. 
The Fin-de-Siécle Woman. 
The Meaning and Supremacy of the Bible. 
The Growthof London During the Queen’s Reign. 

Longman’s Magazine.—London. October. 


The ** Jubilee Cricket Book.” Andrew Lang. 
Fashions in Flowers. Alicia Amherst. 
Ludgate.—London. October. 
The Story of aStorm. Robert Machray. 
Trinity Wharf; What We do with Our Buoys. 
The Rocking-Stones of Cornwall. A.S. Hurd. 
The Aldershot Gymnasium; Military Muscle. H.C. Shelley. 
Lutheran Quarterly.—Gettysburg, Pa. October. 


Tmqqoetety in the Light of Scripture and Nature. W. F. 


Alfred Schofield. 
October. 


Eyster. 
The Lord’s Supper. Frank P. Manhart. 
Luther’s Attitude at the Marburg Colloquy. J.J. Young. 
The Fundamental Doctrines. S. Keyser. 
The Planet Mars. S. F. Breckenridge. 
Moses asa Scholar. H.H. Hall. 
Sketch of Gideon Scherer. James A. Brown. 
The Unconscious Spirit of Heresy. J. F. Seebach. 
Oriental Archeology and the Old Testament. J. B. Fox. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. October. 
How the Electric Telegraph Saved India. P. V. Luke. 
A First Night at Athens. ‘ 
Edmond de Goncourt. A. F. Davidson. 
The Twelfth of July in Ireland. A. D. Godley. 
What is a University? E. A. Sonnenschein. 
The Childhood of Horace. Professor Ramsay. 
The Menorah.—New York. October. 


Teg Jepieh New Year’s Day in the Light of History. K. 
ohler. 

History of the Jews of Prague. A. Kohut. 

Brother Bien’s Trip to Germany. H. Greenebaum. 
Knowledge vs. Spirituality. Henrietta Szold. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. October. 


The Islands of the Pacific. 
The Banyan City Scientific Institute. L. P. Peet. 
Missionary Review of the World.—New York. October. 
Glimpses of Life on a Persian Highway. Robert E. Speer. 
Ton Kieth-Falconer, Pioneer in Arabia. A. T. Pierson. 
Politics and Missions in Persia. 8S. G. Wilson. 
Mission Work in Arabia. S. M. Zwemer. 
Church and State in Russia.—I. Vladimir Solovief. 
Has Islam been a Religion of Progress? Is it Now? F.F. 
Ellinwood. 
The Monist.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) October. 
The Realties of Experience. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
On Isolation in Organic Revolution. George J. Romanes, 
Manas a Member of Society.—II. P. Topinard. 
On Sensations of Orientation. Ernst Mach. 
On Species Formation. Th. Eimer. 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Theory of Self. Paul Carus. 
Municipal Affairs.—New York. (Quarterly.) September. 
Public vs. Private Operation of Street Railways. J. DeW. 
Warner, E. E. Higgins. 
Business Men in Civic Service. Robert C. Brooks. 
Recreation Piers. E. C. O’Brien. 
Labor Question in the Department of Street Cleaning. G. 
E. Waring, Jr. 
Municipal Statistical Offices in Europe. E. M. Hartwell. 
Music.—Chicago. October. 
An Afternoon with Madame Patti. W. Armstrong. 
Concerning Musical Memory. J.S. Van Cleve. 
The Oratorios of Carissimi. M. Brenet. 
In the City of Zion. Elizabeth Cumings. 
Music in Minneapolis. Edwin Biorkman. 
National Review.—London. October. 
The Risings on the Indian Frontier. Robert Low. 
The Canadian Enigma. Arthur Shadwell. 


Native Rhodesia. J. Y. F. Blake. 
Great Britain’s Opportunity. A Symposium. 
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George Gissing’s Novels. Frederick Dolman. 
Religion and the London School Board. Evelyn Cecil. 
Naval Warfare. H.J. May. 


New Review.—London. October. 


Imperialism. Continued. C. de Thierry. 

The Crisis in the Civil Service. 

Unpublished Napoleon. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
The Art of Cricket. Cantab. 

More Farmyard Criticism. Ernest E. Williams. 
International Morality. T.G. Law. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. October. 


The Breakdown of the “Forward” Indian Fxontier Policy. 
A Moslem’s View of the Pan-Islamic Revival. 

The Coming Revolt of the Clergy. Heneage H. Jebb. 
Machiavellism: the Law of the Beasts. Frederick Green- 


wood. 
Fifty Years of the English County Courts. Judge Snagge. 
Consumption in Cattle Conveyable to Man. James a. 
Specimens of Italian Folk-Songs. Translated by rs. 
Wolffsohn. : 
The Protection of Wild Birds. Harold Russell. 
Philo-Zionists and Anti-Semites. Herbert Bentwich. 
Our Custom House Regulations. Algernon West. 
The Promised Irish Local Government Bill. John E. Red- 


mond. 
British Suzerainty in the Transvaal. Edward Dicey. 


North American Review.—New York. October. 
Man and the Machine. Henry C. Potter. 
Immigration and the Educational Test. Prescott F. Hall. 
College Discipline. David Starr Jordan. 
The Torpedo Boat in Naval Warfare. B. Micou. 
Canada and the Dingley Bill, John Charlton. 
Another View of the Union Label. 8S. H. Nichols. 
The Coming Sea-Power. Charles H. Cramp. 
The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Mayo W. Hazeltine. 
To Abate the Plague of City Noises. J. H. Girdner. 
Present Status of the Silver Question. R. P. Bland. 
India’s Case for Silver. ,A.S. Ghosh. 
The Rejuvenation of the Jew. H. P. Mendes. 
Some Important Results of the Jubilee. Andrew Carnegie. 


The Open Court.—Chicago. October. 
Municipal Life in New Zealand. Robert Stout. 
History of the People of Israel.—IV._C. H. Cornill. 
The Mission Ruins of California. J. M.Scanland. 
The Personality of God. 


Outing.—New York. October. 
The Cyclists’ Annual Frolic. A. H. Godfrey. 
The Beginnings of Fox-Huntingin America. Hanson Hiss. 
Review of the Football Season of 1897. Walter Camp. 
Inthe Teeth of the Mistral Awheel. P. E. Jenks. 
The International Tennis of 1897. J. P. Paret. 

The Outlook.—New York. October. 

Chicago’s New Public Library Building, Forrest Crissey. 
The Story of Gladstone’s Life.—XXVIII. Justin Movartuy. 
The Higher Life of Berlin. Hermann von Soden. 

Wisby, an Ancient Hanseatic Town. Walter Hyams. 
Travel in America in the Nineteenth Century. C.M. Depew. 
Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. October. 

Two Pictures of an Unknown Bit of the Monterey Coast, 
H. W. Fairbanks, L. M. Dixon. 
Early Days in San Francisco.—X. Maria Knight. 
The Story of the Yukon Valley. T. Evans. 
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The Sale of the Union Pacific.—On 
November 1 the public sale of the Union 
Pacific takes place at Omaha, Neb., and the 
amount of money involved in the transaction 
certainly entitles it to a picturesque interest. The 
Government has received assurances from the 
committee of the proposed reorganizing pur- 
chasers that there will be a bid of at least 
$45,753,000, less the sinking fund in the hands 
of the Government, for the property. This sink- 
ing fund amounts to $17,738,000, so thav the 
committee will pay over in cash some $28,015, - 
000. This arrangement would not leave the 
United States in such a bad position after the 
whole Union Pacific affair, as has been generally 
supposed, for the entire debt of the road to the 
Government was $35,539,000, which, with the 
interest paid by the Treasury, brought up the 
total on July 1, 1897, to $70,000,000; though 
there are good authorities who think the prop- 
erty is worth much more than $45,000,000. There 
was some discussion of an interference by the 
law department of the. Government to the pro- 
cedure of the foreclosure, and there was a rumor 
that the Attorney-General would demand $5, 000, - 
000 more thar the amount we have mentioned 
as the terms of settlement. This seems now to 
be unfounded, and the road will be cleared of its 
debt on November 1. But even with the amount 
we have named, some $28,000,000, the amount 
of cash withdrawn from the money market in 
the midst of the crop season will be a very serious 
consideration, for the parties to the purchase had 
not arranged that the money should be trans- 
ferred by deposit in particular banks, or else by 
extending payments over a certain period, which 
would prevent any of these unsettling influences. 


Moving the Grain Crop.—Of the 500,- 
000,000 bushels which the United States has 
for its crop this year, over 200,000,000 bushels 
will be sent to the Old World, and all the vast 
machinery of transportation which has come into 
play in the past few years will be no more than 
sufficient to convey this grain from its Western 


home to New York and the East. Those car- 
goes which are not to be hurried forward for 
Europe’s instant demand are sent most cheaply 
by way of the Great Lakes from Chicago, Duluth 
and other points to Buffalo, and thence by the 
Erie Canal to New York. Such demands as this 
on the lake traffic has called into existence some 
magnificent vessels. One of them, the E’mpire 
City, carries 185,000 bushels in bulk, much 
more than any ocean grain vessel, and others 
carry 100,000 bushels. The 700 ships carrying 
grain on the lakes have a tonnage of no less than 
1,410,103. This shows 86,000 tons more than 
last year, and the lake traffic has made Michigan 
second only to New York in the number of ves- 
sels it owns. That State alone has 1,132, while 
Ohio comes third with 558. 

Partly because of the increased demand, chiefly 
because of the fine crop, the month of Septem- 
ber, 1897, saw the heaviest increase in the 
world’s available supply of wheat that was ever 
known, amounting to no less than 12,500,000 
bushels in the United States and Canada and 
12,746,000 bushels afloat and in Europe. If Oc. 
tober continues such a showing as this there will 
be at the time this magazine appears 120,000,000 
bushels of American wheat already on its way to 
the European consumer. 


The Stock Market Halts.—The month of 
October saw a decided reaction in the stock mar- 
ket from the high prices of August and Septem- 
ber. There can be no doubt, if the most con- 
servative and accurate authorities may be be- 
lieved, that this sudden falling of prices after the 
steady and rapid rise of the past two months is 
but the natural reaction after undue buying by 
the speculative element which had forced prices 
up beyond the point where they really belonged. 
The fall of stocks has come in the face of the 
continued increase in railroad earnings, which 
were generally considered to furnish evidence of 
the betterment of the country. In fact, the re- 
turns from the railroads which reached the pub 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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WORKING IN THE TUNNEL. 


A KLONDIKE AT HOME. } 


the news columns of the daily papers we 

read that more and more men are start- 
ing for the frozen gold fields of Alaska, there 
to endure the most terrible hardships and suf- 
fering, for the chance of being the one in a 
thousand to be favored by fortune. There is 
no doubt that there is a considerable amount 
of gold to be gotten with infinite toil in the 
Klondike region. Some of the reports place 
the amount taken out during the past year as 
high as $3,000,000. But it clearly shows that 
strange characteristic of human nature to dis- 
card the things close at hand for those that 
are far away, that so many neglect the greater 
opportunities at home. 

Thousands of American citizens are now in- 
vesting their hard-earned savings in the nu- 
merous Klondike companies, most of which 
have nothing more favorable to offer than the 
mere fact that they are about to send out an 
expedition to discover and purchase claims. 
None of them have any tangible property to 
offer as the basis of their capitalization, while 
there are enterprises at home that offer far 
more chance for large gains, and certainly an 
infinitely lesser degree of risk. 

None of these, to our mind, is so worthy 
of investigation by prudent investors as the 
Unitep States TunNeEL, Minine, MILLING, 
DRAINAGE, AND TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY’S 
ENTERPRISE, Which is located in Clear Creek 
and Gilpin Counties, Colorado, the richest min- 
ing district of the world. This company is 
incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, divided 
into 5,000,000 NoN-ASSESSABLE shares of ONE 
dollar each. 


NOT A MINING SCHEME. 


This scheme differs from the ordinary min- 
ing scheme as day from night. In a mine 


gold may or may not be found, and upon that 
chance the profits depend; but the profits of 
the United States Tunnel depend upon the 
improved facilities it will offer an entire dis- 
trict of great and proved wealth. 

Every one would rather own stock of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railway Co. of New York 
City, carrying 500,000 passengers day in and 
day out, than stock in the balloon company 
which intends starting for the Klondike. You 
know what the one will do; the other, as the 
French say, may or may not arrive. 

In the same way, how much better to in. 
vest in a corporation depending on an entire 
district, in which mines have been producing 
for the last fifty years, ever increasing, and to- 
day having a larger output than at any time in 
its history, than in a single mine, however 
roseate the prospect may be. 

Clear Creek and Gilpin Counties, in Colo- 
rado, produced precious metals in the past five 
years valued at $29,253,635, according to the 
official statistics, 70 per cent. of this being in 
gold. Most of this was taken from the mines 
on Bellevue Mountain by sinking shafts, and 
thereby extracting the ore. The Unitep States 
TunneL, Mrnine, Mriiiine, DrainaGE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION Company by the United States 
laws owns the right for a tunnel through this 
mountain, which taps or cross-cuts mines that 
produced 45 per cent. of this valuation, or 
$13,500,000. ' 

Instead of working from the surface of the 
mountain, these mines can conduct all opera- 
tions from the tunnel at a tremendous saving 
in expense. Whereas it now costs $8.53 per 
ton to produce the gold, a careful estimate 
shows that, worked through the tunnel, it 
would cost only $4.77 per ton. Of course, 
the various mines would gladly pay fair royal- 
ties to take advantage of this enormous saving. 
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Thus, shafting must now be constructed at large 
expense; for the puvpose of. hoisting the dre to the 
surface. Though the veins grow richer as they grow 
deeper, the expense of hoisting becomes larger. The 
richest veins also contain the most water, which 
must be pumped or drawn tothe surface. In fact, 
mines must frequently be abandoned, not because 
the ore supply has given out, but because at a cer- 
tain depth the expense of hoisting ore and pump- 
ing water is too great for profitable operation. 

SAVING ON TWO ITEMS. 


The saving to the mines now operated, on the tun- 
nel, on the two items of hauling and hoisting alone, 
would be sufficient to afford an annual income to 
the company, based on the average yearly product 
for the past five years : 

INCOME. PROFIT. 
Wor Haulin exces 666 dese $613,200 $306,600 
For Drainage (there is grav- 
ity drainageinthetunnel) 50,000 50,000 


which alone is sufficient to pay a dividend of 7 per 
cent. on the par value of the stock. As an example 
of the contracts with various mines this company is 
now making, we may instance that with the man- 
agers of the Fairmont-Shaftes Mines, which had a 
product of $270,000 in 1896. The tunnel strikes this 
mine about 700 feet further than the present advance, 
and a contract has already been agreed upon with 
the managers, calling for the payment of $15,000 per 
annum to the tunnel company for royalty and drain- 
age. 
INCREASED OUTPUT. 

With the completion of the tunnel, mines that 
have been abandoned will resume work, because of 
the increased facilities offered, at little expense. Ex- 
perts say the output will be increased fivefold. 

ADDITIONAL PROPERTY. 
The company also owns a mill site of 53 acres of 
petentee ground immediately adjoining the town of 
daho Springs, and close to the Colorado Central 
Railroad. On this site it is now arranging for a 
fifty-ton stamping mill, and it is proposed to build, 
besides, smelting works, hydraulic and electric light 
works for the purpose of He, A power and light 
to the mines on the tunnel. The company also owns 
water privileges covering the water rights on South 
Clear Creek and Chicago Creek giving 200 horse 
—— which is sufficient for all company purposes. 

he income from power supply and milling, count- 
ing on an annual production of but three thousand 
tons daily, will be: Power Supply, $100,000 (profit. 
$50,000); Milling, $821,250 (profit, $273,750}, or a total 
additional profit from supply of power and millin 
of $323,750, which is sufficient to pay an additiona 
further dividend of 6 2-5 per cent. on the par value 
of the stock. With the additional item of $100,000 
for royalty for use of the tunnel as a use for mining 
operations, the annual amount applicable for divi- 
dends would be $780,350, sufficient to pay 15 per cent. 
on the par value of stock. Of this there is NO ELE- 
MENT OF UNCERTAINTY OR RISK. 

WORK ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The tunnel begins at Hukill Gulch, half a mile 
from the town of Idaho Springs (36 miles by railroad 
from Denver), and runs through Bellevue Mountain, 
under the rich group of mines at the head of Vir- 
~~ Cafion, across the most productive part of 

ussell District, through the very heart of Quartz 
Hill, and into the midst of the best mines of Gunnell 
and Eureka. The entire distance is three and a 
quarter miles, and from mouth to terminus the tun- 
nel runs through continuous gold-producing terri- 
tory, found in true fissure veins. 
nel was begun in 1895, and has been continued since. 
Five hundred feet has been already completed, anda 
railroad tramway: has been laid the full distance. 
The tunnel can be driven at the rate of twenty feet a 
day, the entire year. With the improved appliances 
now being built, it will be completed in two and a 
half years, or, should it be deemed advisable to work 
from both ends, in half that time. Profits commence 
as the work progresses. Mr. James C. Fagan, the 


superintendent and resident director, in a report 
dated August 1, 1897, says: 


“From present indica- 


Work on the tun- ° 


tions we should be able to pay a dividend July 1, 
1898.’ 
BIG CHANCES FOR A BONANZA 

The company also owns fifteen mines, each 1,500 
feet on pay st 4 by 150 feet in width, located on the 
line of the tunnel. Ore rich in gold has already 
been struck in several of these mines, and as the 
whole group lies directly within a well-known belt 
of productive lodes, with many promising mines to 
north, south, east and west of them, there can be no 
doubt that they will prove good paying mines. The 
Omaha, Wabash, Big Four, and Gazette are particu- 
larly promising. They have each shafts from 15 to 
20 feet deep, and the veins thereon are from 4 to 5 
feet wide, and assay from $7.00 to $21.00 in gold. 
The tunnel has already cut two blind lodes which 
assay well in gold and will pay well for working. 
The mines are there, and are now being worked. Not 
in Alaska, thousands of miles from civilization and 
communication, but adjacent to a railroad, and but 
a few miles from one of the largest cities in the 
United States. The ore is there in great abundance; 
indeed, there is enough to last 125 years. From the 
reports of our experts and the opinion of all experi- 
enced mining men, the profits from the treatment. of 
the company’s own ores are expected to be not less 
than $750,000 per year, with chances for further 
gains. 

FAIR PROFITS SURE; BIG DIVIDENDS PROBABLE. 

In investing in this company the stockholder is 
thus assured, beyond all chance of risk, a consider- 
able dividend on his investment, and the additional 
probability for enormous gains. In the Klondike 
mining companies, and in fact all other mining in- 
vestments, there is always an element of chance. 
This is entirely eliminated in this investment. 

RELIABLE, TRUSTWORTHY MANAGEMENT. 

The president of the company is Mr. Edward A. 

uintard, the well-known Savings Bank President, 

ew York City, and the directors are E. A. Quin- 
tard, F. Baltes, President Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank, New York City; J. C. Abel, Publisher Nickell 
Magazine, Boston; William L. Wood, Cashier Bank 
of Jamaica, Jamaica, N. Y.; Alexander R. Hart, 
President Long Island Electric Railway Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; William E. Lown, President Tidal Oil 

0., New York City; James C. Fagan, Idaho Springs, 
Colorado; Homer A. Hoit, New York City, and C. E. 
Jackson, Banker, Middletown, Ct. The gentlemen 
composing the Board of Directors are all men of un- 
questioned integrity and —— business experience 
in successful ventures, and afford absolute guaran- 
tee that the affairs of the company will be honestly, 
skilfully, and economically conducted for the bene- 
fit of the stockholders. They have all paid for con- 
siderable blocks of stock, which shows that they per- 
sonally feel assured of the merits and reliability of 
the business. 

WHERE THE MONEY WILL GO. 

All poses received for stock is to be used for the 
rapid completion of the tunnel, erection of smeltin 
and concentrating mills, larger stamp millsas neede 
electric light works, etc., etc. A new aircompressor 
has just been purchased, and is now being put upon 
the property. 

SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 

For the purpose of quickly obtaining more money 
to rapidly complete the work, the company offers a 
limited amount of treasury stock (par value one 
dollar a share) at only fifty cents ashare. The full- 
est investigation is invited, and prospectus will be 
sent to any address on application. Any inquiries 
will receive immediate attention, but as the amount. 


. of stock to be sold at the special price is strictly lim- 


ited, it is advisable 
NOT TO DELAY. 

How To SuUBSCRIBE.—For every two shares you wish 
to purchase, remit $1 by money order, bank check, or 
draft; thus $5 will — ten shares, $10 will buy twenty 
shares, etc. Make allchecks and drafts payable to 
William E. Lown, Treasurer. Stock certificates will 
be sent you by return mail. Write your name and 
address very plainly. Address UNITED STATES TUN- 
NEL, MINING, MILLING, DRAINAGE, AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY, 35 WALL ST., NEW YorK CITY. 
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lic in October show quite the best increases that 
have yet come in the present period of better 
times. The most notable example of this is seen 
in the Pennsylvania, which is peculiwzly repre- 
sentative and is always considered typical of the 
country’s industries. Although it had the ad- 
verse influences of the bituminous coal miners’ 
strike to cope with, a drag which continued 
through the whole of August and part of Sep- 
tember, the Pennsylvania showed for August a 
net increase of $356,000 in earnings. Experi- 
enced financial authcrities say that had it not 
been for the strike the Pennsylvania Company 
would have actually made up the entire loss re- 
ported last year, amounting to $974,400 in net 
earnings. The Erie road has added over $100, - 
000 to its net earnings; the Wabash shows an 
improvement of $95,000; the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, $133,000; the Chesapeake & Ohio, $43,- 
000; the Southern Railway, $50,000; the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, $61,000; the Atchison, 
$169,000; the Milwaukee & St. Paul, $246,000; 
the Canadian Pacific, $189,000; the Burlington 
& Quincy, $358,000; and so on through the list. 
Surely there is no evidence here to account for 
the fall in prices. 


The Settlement of the Indian Territory. 
—Qne’ more region has been opened up for 
the oecupancy of American citizens by the treaty, 
concluded early this month, between the Dawes 
commission and the Creek tribe of Indians, 
which provides for the allotment of 160 acres to 
each citizen, with the right to sell at any time. 
After this division has been made there will still 
remain 600,000 acres which will be sold at auction 
to any purchaser. All mineral and other rights 
go with the land, and the step should be an im- 
portant factor in the settlement of the Indian 
Territory, and should have a very valuable effect 
on the prospects of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad. This traverses the territory from 
north to south. Negotiations are also under way 
with the Chichasaws, and if there isthe same suc- 
cess, a much larger body of lands will be opened 
to settlers than the Creeks have to orfer. 


For Postal Savings Banks.—There is a 
bill before Congress for the establishment of 
postal savings banks in the United States, with 
energetic advocacy from several quarters, chief 
among them the Chicago Record. There seems 
to be every prospect that the institution will be 
given a trial in this country. With such a fair 
chance there is no doubt that it will be quite as 
successful as in Canada and Great Britain. This 
bill, as it at present exists, provides for a central 
bank in Washington, under the supervision of 
the Postmaster-General, and for authority to be 
invested in the Postmaster-General to designate 
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Capital and Profits, $950,000 





D. O. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice-President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Henry D. LYMAN, R. B. FERRIS, 
F. K. HIppPLe, HENRY WHELEN, 
H. J. Pierce, G. W. MARQUARDT, 
Joun Wyman, E. D. SAmson, 
D. O. ESHBAUGH, W. W. WITMER, 
W. F. BARTLETT. 

A large number of Insurance and Trust Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks, Universities, Colleges, Trustees, Guardians, and 
private individuals have invested with the Company for 
years, and not one of these investors has ever lost a dollar 
of principal or interest in the Company’s securities. 

The Company offers its own Debenture Bonds, col- 
laterally secured by carefully selected first mortgages 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
as Trustee, The Bonds are issued in denominations 
of $200 and upward. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST= ‘How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE. Chestnut Street, Phila, (9533) 








such money-order post-offices as he thinks fit to 
be branch postal savings banks, to receive smail 
deposits and to pay them. No deposits will be 
allowed for a less sum than $1, and all depos- 
its must be multiples of $1. No one individ- 
ual is to be allowed to deposit more than $300 
in a particular year, and when the amount of 
his or her credit stands at $1,000 the savings 
bank will pay no interest ‘on additions to that 
sum. The rate of interest has been fixed at 24 
per cent., the same rate that is now paid in Great 
Britain. In Canada the rate is 3 per cent. This 
interest begins on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the date of the deposit, and ceases on the 
last day of the month preceding the date of with- 
drawal, and accrued interest is to be added to 
the principal on the thirtieth day of June of each 
year. The bill provides for clerks and laborers, 
and for a general superintendent of the postal 
savings bank, who shall receive a salary equal to 
that of the superintendent of the money-order 
(Continued on page 54,) 
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Had for 1896 


The Largest Increase in Income of Any 
Life Insurance Company in the United States 


Policies in force, Insurance in Claims Paid, 
Surplus near “ force over 


$19,541,827 $14,158,445 $4,084,116 2,500,000 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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system. The bill is very explicit, as it, of course, 
must be, in its restrictions on the investment of 
these deposits. This is naturally the direction 
in which the system might most easily fall. 
The advocates of the measure think that there 
will be a sufficient opportunity for investment 
during the first eight or ten years in bonds of 
the United States, which would give a margin, 
_at current rates for those bonds, allowing easily 
the payment of the interest of 24 percent. But 
when the deposits become so large that this source 
of investment is not sufficient, as they probably 
will, should the system work in analogy to the 
Canadian and British examples, the Postmaster- 
General will have the power to invest the funds 
in the bonds of States, or the bonds of counties 
not having less than 40,000 inhabitants, and also 
in the bonds of municipalities under certain spe- 
cific restrictions. The history of the British and 
Canadian postal savings banks shows a very slow 
growth, and the advocates of the bill before Con- 
gress think that it will be a great many years be- 
fore we have anything like the total deposits of 
the British postal savings banks, amounting to 
$500,000,000 at present. 


Fewer Failures in the United States.— 
To the many decided evidences of a better state 
of financial health in the country there is added 
Bradstreet’s showing of a see dh much aia aiaiais 
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record of failures during the nine months from 
January 1 to October 1, 1897. In that period 
there were 9,833 failures, involving actual assets 
of $65,454,923, as against 11,280 failures and 
assets amounting to $99,613,765 in 1896, a fall- 
ing off of nearly 13 per cent. As compared 
with the panic year of 1893, there is a falling off 
of 1,307, a little more than 11 per cent. As 
compared with previous years, the nine months 
show more failures than we have had at any time 
between 1882 and 1892 inclusive, though not 
greatly exceeding any years except 1882 and 
1887. radstreet’s looks forward to asteady de- 
crease in the number of failures, the amount of 
liabilities and the percentage of actual assets dur- 
ing the coming year, basing this prophecy on the 
evidences of revival in trade—the largely aug- 
mented bank-clearings, greatly improved railroad 
earnings, material high prices for staples, extra- 
ordinarily heavy exports of cereals and manu- 
factured articles, relatively short food crops 
abroad, and the return of confidence that domes- 
tic merchants may safely buy in anticipation of 
wants. 

In the Dominion of Canada the showing is 
also exceptionally favorable, the failure of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals amounting to 
1,501, with liabilities of $10,653,212, as compared 
with 1,651 failures and liabilities of $12,219,996 
a year ago. 
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